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ABSTRACT 



The. Uni,ted States Office of Education (DSOE) ^policy ^ 
in' funding purposive te^^e vision programing for children was < 
investigated. Information and policy recommendations were gathered 
from existing sources in the general literature , USOE file materials, 
10 single-topic commissioned papers, a 10-member advisory board, a 
Federal advis,ory. gr^up, and interviews. Over 90 interviews were ^ ^ 
conducted in six locations, including Washington, D.C . ^1 with 
personnel directly involved in or knowledgeable about tfee dispensing 
or utilization of Federal dollars^ in support of children's television 
programing. This final report provides a descriptive map^o'f the 
varioiisj components essential to an integrated syste.m of broadcasting; 
gives a side-by-side comparison of DSOE's two major investments in 
children's programing (Children' s Television Worksl?bp and series and 
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Scope and Methodolofey of the Study ; : • ) ^ 

USbE's Office of Pl^hnlng^ Budgeting, and Evaluation cqtetracted this 

. - - \ • . ^ 

poliQv inveslfigation to t-he ^Institute for CoirajUnlcation Research Indiana 

Univ^sity, and -specified its scope, \ which f oi2Uses ultlmatelV on USOE pojL- 

\ : \ • ^ ^ 

idy in funding national purposive television programming for, children. 

^ ' - ' \.' ' ■ •' V ■■■ ■ ^ ■ ^ ■■ ■ ■ 

Information and policy recommeridations were gathered from existing sources 
in the general liter atuife, USOE file matetials^Hen single- topic commis- 
sioned papers, . a ten-meuiber advisory boards a Federal advisory group, and 
interviews^. .Over ninety interviews were conducted in six .locations, in- 
cludiNag Washington, D. C. , with personnel dfrectly involved in or knowl- 
edgeable about; the dispenAng ax&lox utilization of Federal dollars in sup- 
port of childreV^ tele\n^ion pro'gramm^iig.. ^Children's program^\^xamined 
ptimariljr from a funding viewpoint included BIG *BLUE. MARBLE^ CARRASCO^ENDAS 



:^SIDE/OUT, 46ESAME ^W^T^^'tAy. ELECTRIC CpMPANY, VILLA ALEGRE,.and ZbOl^. 
The Final Report provides^ a' descriptive map of * the 'various components es- 
senti^3^ to an integrated 3ystem of broadcasting; gives ^ ffide-by-side c6m- 
parison of USOE's two major ISlvestments, totaling over- $50 million,^ in chil 
dren's programmlrig ([1] Chil'dreh's Television Wcrt:.ksh6p and 12] Series -and 

• > . . . . • * 

spot annoqncements funded under the Emergency School Aid Ac£)rand summd- * 
rizes majori-^olicy issues, alternatives, and recommendations..^ , 

• ' ' , ' ' • ' V , / . \ * 

Compatibility with ^equirenients of y6i:oadca6ting • . • . ^ 

, . ^ T' , * . . ' 

A, fundamental decision »for USOJE to make or reaffirm is whether or not. 
l/t wants to participate in purposiye hationalytelevision ^rogrammlrng" in the 
fiKst place' If the answer is yes, then a h^t of systemic* requirewe^nts 



and constraints 'for imtional programming must '.be accounted for and'dfealt- 
. with compatibly, .'^levision oper^tfes as ,an' enormously complex system' and 
cannot be deaFt with »implistically by the Gdvernment or any .d^her insti- 
tutloh with expectation of success. Elements of needs assessment," funding, 
creativity, production, utilisation, 'promotion,"^ evaluation,', distribution', 
and audience sociology, including numerous subtlivisibrrs in each of . the§e 

■ ^ ■ ■ ' ^ . " * ■. . . ' \.A '■■ . ' 

categories, mugt operate together as an internally consistent aystem-. For 
the /voluntary, in-home pudience, adm'inistrative cont-tol Is possible pnly 
uil to th^-point of distribution, wherefpcm the target audi^noe either is 
or is .not attracted ovef all comjpetfng options to watch voluntkrily in 
§ired quantities, and either *iS" or is. nt)t affected in the desir^dwajTS ,a/d 

degrees. Purposive programming, therefore, must first succeed ih televl- 

' * • ' J ' ■ ' ^ ^' - . 

sion terms before d.t can succeed in any other terms. The risks 'of failure 

are high; the exffensas of commercially-compptitfive programming are high; 

but the potential payrof f of successfuT purposive programming is also high. 

^Negd for 'Federal Support - ' > 

Another fundamental policy dec isidn for USOE is whether it wants 'to 
play a rple similar to "t/iat of foundations— to launch projects, which a'r^ 
then to^wean themselves and go to other forms of support or 'somehow become . 
self"sustaining"pr whether there is also^a long-t.erm service role to play, 
wl^th s/iStained funding available to successfnil television proiects that 
have developed consumer loyalty and demand. We have -found the options and ' 
probabilities for maintaining successful series without Federal support to' 
be unpromising. In truncated form, the majdr reasojis are as follows: 
> 1. , Foundation support is ahort-term,' and,' in todayf s economy, 

dissipating. \ \' 

■ • • • 

2. Commercial television is neither organized ncir administered ' . 



^ to absorb the extr^ costs of cuisjclculum development and 

■ • • . . • * . i ' ' 

' evaluation; it is primarily interesteli in enter^;aining ^ts 
audience. . • . • 

3. Private corporate support can be a valuable supplement to 
purposive progtamming, but th:^s resource will be tied to fuxr^ 

^ thering corporate interests, "^nd, in any case, is limited to 
an e3timated average^of five percent of the corporate adver- 

t ising, budget.- 

■ ■ ' - . ■ ' 
' ■ ' ' ■ ' * • • • ' • ■, , ' ' ' ' , 

4. Revenue-generating ancillary materials can, with appro- 



priate arrangements for liqen&ing and disposal of income, 
provide partial support for sbme series.- With many purposive 
series directed to disadvantaged youngsters ^ however^ unfe^- 
tered hucksterism is gen^r^lly .percei\^ed to be inappropriate 
and respohsible administrators do n6t gear their, non^broadcast 
sales operations to'maximum profit. Even i£;i they did, it is 
doubtful ^that this form of revenue could amouflit to m9re than 

partial support. ' /* ' . ' 

' ■ ^ ■ ! • ' ■ , ' ■ ■ ' \\ ■ - ' ■ 

5. Public broaddasting is .underfinanced jat present, and 

long-terfli financing is also »unc^rtain, jthe Corporation for , 

Public Broadcasting (CPB) has unmet neecU in many 6ategoiries 

other than children's programming, and has no^;plans for the 

develppment' of additional children's programming o^ additional 

s^^taining of existing series. The- Public Broadca^^^g Service 

(^S) ;*is already spending 35% of fhe total dollars avafilabld 

to its Station Program ^Cooperative (SPC), which' represents 

funds from CPB, local station budgets, and^ foundations, just 



for partial support o^ S^ISAME STREET , and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY. 




- iv - 




While partial .suppoi;r can be anticipated, £rom .some-of^he sources above, 
the Federal goi^hiaent appears to be the f under /of last resort, if qual- t 
ity purpos^M^e programs are to be developed a^^d sustained. 



tr^fdendous start^^up costs of a high-^j 5^ 



Sustid.nint^ Successful Television Sferies 

It can be very wa^te^iisid^ax^he 

Equality purposive television broad^a|t season, Vnd then \. 

withdraw support to go on to otilj|^jaH^;|^i<^ A fai^ ma|Ret trial can take 

• four to five years. - Experieftceat/ tl^f^ildren's Television Workshop (CTW) 

indicates that it takes one to ?^^to6, years just to prepare a major purposive 

series for national distributio4, and then it takes two to three y^ars^of 

^ promotion ahd remake to determine how well it can do in the marketplace', 

and whether' or not it can deve^p convincing levels of consumer*^ demand for - 

• * A -. * . ■ ■ ^ 

■1 , . •* . * . • ■ " 

continued services. A limited-channel distribution system can only af^ept 

a limited number of series; these few Should be well-funded :^n the first 

place, and funded for a sufficient length, of time to provide a fair market 

'. ' ^ - ' .-^^ • 

trial. In USOE policy, there is no apparent answer to the question of what 

should be done in case an experimental series succeeds; policy orientations 

y . ■ - ■ ■> '■ ' ■ ' ' . ■ 

and exjJectations seem more geared to .failure thkn to success. A policy is 

■ . - * *^ " ■ ' ■ ' ■ . " . ■ ' 

sorely needed to determine the means by which "survivors" of a fair market 

trial can be funded f or^ the duration of demonstrable consumer demand f qr a 

•V 

children's series. In the Final Report, three alternatives are presented 

- . *' * . ' • 

as suggestions: ' ' ^ ' ^ 

• ■ * 

1. use of the* USOE Commissioner's discretioriary funds through 

the Special Projects Act; . 

■ ."■ ' * 

2. a inatching dollar! principle between a Congressional line 

' item and the Station Program Cooperative of PBS; and * 

, 3.. new legislation specifically addressed to the "service" 
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function for series -with high public dematid and need, in 
contradistinction to the' "experimental" function now 
' identified with discretionary funds at USOE. 

Policy and Administrative Needs 

In interviews both ^inside and outside USOE, 'tl^ere^was a generally 
recognized urgent need fpx^Ti improved admjinistratiye structure that could 
generate, coordinate,' and "administer short-t^ and Ic^g-term policy in 
the area of television. Important to the succjess of arfy restructuring would 
be per|Qnnel qualified with the necessary dual expertise in broadcasting 
and areas of program, content • Repeated estimates are that such personnel 
are now in very ^hort suRply within; I(SOE and within DHEM- as a whole. Also 
portant to the success of "any restructuring would be , far more direct lines 
between^project^ff icers^ and policy coordinators.^ Admin- 
istrat^on ^fNm' important $7 milldon line item for television, for example, 
is not only undef^ffed as a two-^rs|n unit, it is so many levels renipved 
from top managementVVth communicaALon filtering thrpugh offices with min- 
imal understanding of broadcastirrgT that effective communication is fre- , 
quently, blocked entirely. In the -^fical Report, some alternatives for re- 
organization are presentid and discussed: - 

1. an integrated grouping of inter-agency and intra-agency 

' panels: within USOE, across all televisio!F^elated units; ^ 

within- DREW, across all DREW agencies; plus, a panel of * - 

^ ^ ■ ■ . , ,^ '■' . ^ ■ 

representatives of the *t>i^of essional broadcasting community 
interacting with DREW at the Secretary's level; 

2. ' formulation of a DHEW-wide single Office of Television 



to fund and oversee all on-air projects; and 
3. reinstatement, of an organizational structure along the 
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lines o*f the now-defunct National Center for Educatiotfal 
Technolog^r (NCET) . - 

Federal ContriTL of Television Progra^nining 

V 

• There Is a trend within^SOE toward greater control and in-process 
monitoring of television projects involving u|oE funding. Fart of this is' 
due ^o:'ieglsldtive directive (as in the change frop grant's in the Cooparative 
Research Act' to contracts irf the Special P^jj[ects Act) and legislative in- 
terpretation (as in f he evolution fton^^ants' to cohtracts' witK ESAA-TV se- 

' ' ' ' -.^ \ 

ries). In addition, the motivational/proclivities expressed among USOE per- 

.^1 • ■ ^ 

■ • ■ ' «. ■ 

sonnel were also favoring gf^eater specificity of. requirements up front, and 
increased specificity in t"he control and accountability mechanics employed 
throughout television projects^. Few USOE persons advocated greatey delega-»r • 
tian of flexibility and responsibility to th0 contractee/grantee. Reactions 
from the field site visits among professional ^broadcasters with the respon- 
^ sibility of producing programs opp\)sed this trend, and their reasonfhg and 

^ ex^riences were persuasive. By a number of measures, the record to date ' 

suggests that the more freedom and responsibility given to a production' 

' s » «■ . • «. • 

agency/within the professional broad;:asting cotamunity' after thje basic com- 
' mitment has been macje, 'the greater the likelihood of a succpssful program, 
- and hence,' the betj^gr the Federal investment. .The producers would 'prefer 
P^^o^^ careful scrutiny of the qualifications and .worthiness of a proposal 
and of the proposing organization, advance specification of procedural , 
"rules of the -game," and then maximum free^ota to produte programs which ' 

;. . • ; * ' 

snould then be evaluated on a promise vs. performance basis. '^-Producers re- 
sented the presumed advetsary relationship invoked by sdm'e Federal project 
•officers and lis implication that responsible production agencies were some- 
how trying to cheat the government. Federai monitoring has now extended 

Er|c . ' / .\ 15 



Into areas that Intrude upoti the aesthetic and management decisions of the 

* * . * ■ , 

producer » such as casting an^^ shog^ing locations. At one point, prioi^ 



script approvaLe by Federal perscpnel vrere required. Some Federal r ^qudre- 
ments, e^ijecially^'in the ESAA^XV projects, have been incompatible with 

/ r - ■ ' . ■ • 

standard £tnd traditional broadcasting requirements. USOE officials point 

. ' \ ' ' " ' . 

lout that much of ^this was seen \as being mandated in the ESAA legisla^on, 

■ ■ . - ■ ' \ ' ■ ■ 

Other prohibitions, under-emphpses or ommi^sions, such as attention to pro-* 
#motion, distribution, and utilization, place series at a sever^^ disadvantage 

in a sy.stem that* if equities these c^mponents,*^ Ther^ dysfunctional consequences 

■ ' \ . ' ^ * \ ^ 

of increased Federal monitoring and involvements in television management 

^ r \ \ . • - , • ' . , X 

processes were widely evident. This has jeopardized J:he acceptability of 



series for distribution ov6r PBS, and it is possible that some ESAA-TV se^ 
ries may not be carried over that national interconnection at all. * There 
is both a legal ai^d a philosophic commitment that publlj^ broadcasting not 
become, and/^not be perceived as ^coming, a government information distri- 
bution -^ency. The need' is great for policy that Js mo^fe knowledgeable 
about anA sensitive to the requirement is of broadcasting. In dealing with 
the Goveniment or any other f under, public broadcasting r^resentatives at 
CPB and PBS have advocated the use of a standardized contra^, that ^lild 
spell out in detail the required conditions to be met before a^rograia or 
series could be accepted for natioddl distribution. 



CTW and ESAA-TV 



The major part of an enti,l:e chapter in t}ie Final Report is devoted to 

;^ 12-category side-by-eide compajrison of the two ma^^x JJSOE investments in 

children's programming: ' CTW' s^ SESAME '^^TREET^ and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, and , 

the ESAA-TV projects. Although the differences in amounts USOE has invested 

• « • ■ ' ' ^ 

in the two categories are not dramatic, the many points of dissimilarity do 



not yield readily to either /comparison Or prief summary. The success of 
the two CTW programs is noW ^matter of record. The record' of the ESAA-T\i 

■ ■ / ■. V 

projects is still being wiitten^^jut its early history has been plagued ,v 
with many problems, some bf them traceable to the legislation itself, otHters^ 

traceable to USOE guidellines and USOE admii?f$f ratiVe practices- While CTW 

. . : . _ ' ; . ' : ■ • . ^ 

has opeTated under discrejtionary funding iri an &mix^StStt^^Sm^s^^ 
' • ^ - \" . \ \ . * \. . 

.terference from USOE, the ESAA-TV projects covered in this investigfetion 

. were funded unde^ legislation with ratliet specific language and adriinistered. 

in a far more restrictive m^mer. Given bast efforts and continued, d^ter- 

, mlnation within^USOE to disctorkinue fundlngXfor bp th CTW and ESAA-TV, the • 

policy importance of what Is desired for futui^e funding increases'. After 

^nding of CTW in FY 75, dubsequen|r^^^o Congressional urging, there remained 

$l',5 million in discretionary funds. After a planned" terminal year of fund- 

ing o|/'c|rW.in FY 76, there will remain $3:million in discretionary funds. 

Thereafter, t^ere coyld be $7 million or even mtore iili discretionary funds. 

■ • r There are few indications ' of a firm plan or general liolicy for spending the 

remaining di&cretibnary funds in Fy/75 or FY 76. 

Alternative Models of ^ Program Development ^ 

Iq-addition to the istandarS; contract or grant with a production agency, 
the following mighty be considered for the development ^f national program- 
ming for children In the home: * l 

1. There are at least ^^ao or three variations in USOE-CPB ♦ 
agreements, discuss^d^n the Final Report, wherein CPB would 
administer the R & 'd/ piloting, and production of new series. 
.All offer. the advantages of insulation of the producer from 
Federal content control, and assurances that professional 
broadcasters voujtd be. making the ,ln*oadcas ting-related decisions. 



USOE could fund a series of pilots that could. bo^h sta^d ^ 
as s jingle prog^r^ms and be expandcLble into full series. After 
air^g all .on PBS, proposals for tl|e full series would be en- 
tered into the 5PC oat|log^ and USOE. would transfer funds to . 



\hf SPC, eatmarked for the proposed series. The marketihg 
*^ mechatiisms of the SPC could determine if the series was |!o ^ ^ 

cc/me into being, and, "if so, how long it sTiduld be sustained. 

' • . .4. ^ ■ ' '. ■ . ■ [ 

3. ThrougR the administrative vehicle of an external advisoty 

» • 

^gjou^, a multi-stage process could be employed wherein the 
follpwing sequence of screening and elimination could take 
^ place: (a) a large jiumber of preliminary proposals; (b) a 
^mailer number of fulirblowti proposals; (c) commissioning of, 
say, three pilots; (d) 'commissioning of one full-blown series. 

Program Inserts for Specialized . Content and Au.dienC6s 

■ - ' ~ - A * • . » • * 

» Some goalff for children's programming are> excellelit from a content ^ 
point of view, in the sense that the need is great, but the probable audi- 
ence draw of programming on that sole topic would not be su^icient to jus- 
tify the ^xpeuse or use of the limited channel capacity of national tele- ^ 
vision. In such cases, the use of inserts into other programming that al- 
ready attracts the targe t^^udience is an attractive option. Some series 
already 'implement tills principle in ^content dealing with Ijandicapped chil- 
dren, but the principle should be moite broadly applicable to^nclude, a va- 
riety of special content, minority audiences, atid even the localizing of 
national programs through the use of insetted material. ^, -There is precedent 
for the usf of Pederally-sporfsored inserts in national commercial t,^vi- 
sion as well, utilizing the CAPTAl!rK5S^00 series, l>ut our analysis in- 
dicates that this was a rare event developed under unusual circumstances. 



- and uni.c^k.piy^ to- be generally^eplicable . ' \ - 

" . • •• ... •■ ■ ' ' ' ■. ■ 

Commercltji: Telievision ' ' • 

' ' ' . V 

USOE s Interests in commercial television extend beyond inserts into 

complete prog^^ing, spot Announcements, and perhaps olher' arrangemen|s 

with co?inme#cia|:i broadcasters. The ESAA-TV series are being «4tffered frde 

. to^commerciarl^^qadcasters, but some . costro^prsy is being generated\o'ver 

\' two, now-allowable conditions: placement of regular commercials before and 

^fter programs, and the ability of a sponsor to purchase-air time for the 

-program itself for a single credit identification at the end of the pro- 

' ^ .... 

gram. Somewhat less controversy' has been raised sPver the free commercial 
airing o^spots, produced un<4r ESAA funding, Vs public service announce- ' 
inents, although thes^ spots were rejected by PBS because^of the Federal re- ^ 
quirement of prior .script approval. 'Greater guaranteed' cii;,culation 



could 



be obtained by actually purchasing time for airing Federally-produced spots, 
but 'that strategy^, is also .controversial . Commercial broadcasters themselves 
have surest ed the exploration of a Federally-sponsored formative research 
service in children's programming development, available io any broadcaster, 
confeercial or. public, to enhance the appeal and impact of puiTpdsive program- 
ming consistent with ^SOE goals. There may also be a' way to develop a sys- 
tem of Federal l6ans tio support the commercial development of purposive 
prograiimiing, with mechanisms for repayment. Direct Federal Jlnvolvements 
fn commerical televisi-on, both highly attractive and, potentially, highly 
controversial, should be explored with great caution. ■ All , things considered, 
the ^ost receptive and Realistic medium for national distribution of Federally 
supported purposive programming for children continues to' te PBS. 



3 
1 



Evaluation ^ , * 

^ Evaluation Is important in program development and product;ton, where 

' pretesting can provide corrective^^e^back to the production/staf f before 
• * / 

the product is finalized. This function of formative evaduation is most 
^ appropriately conducted by in-^house evaluation staff fcommunicating directly 
with in-house producers. Summat'ive evaluation compares goals with achieve- 
ment, and is used by out-of-house dec is i^jjj makers for decis^ipns such as re- 
funding, distribution, and adoption. Dysfunctional pressures are.brought 
' to bear on the formative evaluation process when in-house formative ^ata 
' are utilized by out-of-house decision makers for summative-type dfecisions, 
such as^in the review of pilot-/tiedting data or go/no go decisions on an 
entire 'series. We recommend that summative evaluation procedures be uti- 
. lized for summative types of decisions • The stpranative procedureis we rec- 
ommend include employment of external evaluation agencies that work in co- 
operation with the production agency, subject t9 third-party review. 

The 'In-School Audience 

bome or . th^ previous J.s^ues apply to in-school as well^ as in-home pro- 
gramming, but the in-sQhool/ setting is sufficiently distinctive to warrant 
separate ai>^lysis. pearly all children of school age go to school, which ^ 
is one of the t^o major settings where children can learti from 'purposive 
television programming. Whether the school uses programs originally in- 
tended for the in-home audience or programs designed exclusively for in- 
school use, the organizational/sociological setting of the in-school audi- 
ence ofifer s far greater control over the learning environment than is. pos- 
sible for the in-home setting, r * 

The concept of a national curriculum for schobls developed at the ^ 



Red^ral iWel is contrary' to the traditional/philosophic commitment to- 
maintain tpntrol of formal education at the local and state level, Econ- 
omies of scal^e emerge in television- with high-quality, nationally-distrib- 
^ted programming. The Agency for Instructional Television (AlT) Has de-r » 
veloped a model that reconciles those two propositions J^wherein local and' 
state agencies join in a consortium to fund purposive television program- * 
ming responsive to curriculum needs held in common. Local/state dlstribu- 
tion ,of these programs to local/state in-schpol audiences comprise, in- a 
broatjly-bjised— consortium, the functional equivalent of a centralized- na- 
tional distxlbution system. The funding, control, and consumer account- 
ability, however, reside firmly at the state and local level. The' advance 
funding by the consuming state and local agencies virtually assures rele-^ 
vance'and ^utilization of the television materials. ' ' ^ 



When .restricted to state and local funding sources, however, the model 



cannot generate, enough programming to meet th« needs, which are estimated 
t^o JbfiLjahQut thirty seiries (ten cojitent areas at three levels each) . Cur- 
rent fundilrig for learning resources available at the state ahd local level 
will permit cooperative production (whether through AIT or another consor-^ 
tium^ of only one major series per year.^ Given a maximum life-^span of seven 
years 'for an in-school serj.^, the theoretical maximum for the, system as a 

■ " ... V ^ " ^ ^ 

whole i^ seven series, far short of the need. The limiting factor is fund- 

■ ' \ _ ■ . . _ ^ ' . ■'■ ^ , ■ ^ ■ ' 

ing av^i^able for learning resources at the state level, and this is where 

the Feder^ dollar can play a constructive role. Reinterpretations of the 

Educational Amendments of 1974 are needed to allow three things: 

1. the states. need to be able to retain some of the Federal ' 

allocations for state-wide services, instead of having it all 

flow to the locai^ level; 



2. the states need to be ^ble to develolp t;he learning mate- 
— ^lals-v- J. n c ludlnfe- t^lev48l;oa-^^g0gfmmln g , lix s t e ad"af--bexTtg^"-T; 



restricted to "off the shelf " .materials; they need to address 
^ the priorities they determine; and • 

* 

3* the states need to be permitted to ^oln In cooperative 
funding efforts' for development of learning materials, In- 

.eluding television materials; addressed to mutual needs. 

■ ' * . - 't 
These three conditions would allow television to compete with all other ^ 

^ ' ^ r . . ■ \ ^ 

learning resources for funding. The AIT experience so far is that problems' 

of scheduling, and reception equipment are resolved after high-quality and 
• ^ f - • ' ' ■ • - ' ■ 

desired programming is available, • 

• :■ ' ^' , 

The Final Report . i , v 

Volume I of the Final Report contains more detailed dlscussV>n of the , 

. ■■ ■ ^ 

issues summarized above, as w^ll as covering several areas of content for 

.. ^ ' - ^ . ■ ■ * 

which no summary was attempted here. Volume II coij^fains the ten commis- 
sioned papers in th^ir entirety.^ These papers, which provided valua^e in- 
put to Volume 1, address the areas of self-concept development , economically 
disadvantaged children, minority children, geographically^ Isolated cjilldren, 
handicapped children, sexism in television, diversity in a mass, medium. 
Federal involvements in^cc^ercial television, copyright Issues, and dis- 
tfibution systems. 



Keith W, Mielke, Principal Investigator 
Rolland C. Johason 
Barry G. CoV^ 

April 30, 1975 > 



. The Federal Role in Funding ChJl^rBn'^^eley 



Chapter One ; Introduction 

' ' ■ ■ ' ' ' - 

Background 4 \ * , 

* Bo^I^ common observations and considerable Research atte&t that chil- 
dren from all strata of society spend a considerable proportion of their 
lives watching^ television.' Th*is fact of modern life has given rj.se both 

; to concern about possible harmful effects of this viewing, ^nd alsp the ' 

\ . * r * * V ■ . ' . ' 

, belief that this ubiquitous medium of television can and should be har.-- 

. ' * % ■ ' ''"-^ . 

nessed more effectively tjo serve ^constructive dnds for» children. This is 
sometimes' trailed "purposive" programming, thsfet is, porogramming tjiat; can 

• . V . • ; ■ • ' ■ • . » : ^- . ■ ■ ■ ~ . 

be eva5.uate4 in terisls" of objectives beyond fhosjer of attracting and enter- ' 
taining ap dudience. • ^ • 

Although a variety of Federal agencies^have been involved in funding 
purposive television programming 'for children, tjie majot f under is the 
U. S. Office Qf Education ^^^E^, which has invested more than $5Q million 
in various series to date. It was the neecl^or review of these p^s^t USOE 

involvements and recomn^endat ions for possible, alternative future involve- 

/ V ■ - . . - ^ 

. ments that generated, the iavestigatioh reported here. 

The funding airrangemenfes between USOE and the production agencies 
have varied widely, and the. strengths and weaknesses of each type of ar- 
r^gement have*not been analyzed cpllectivelyV , USOE gets its mandate or^ 
its authority to support children's television programming from various 
; pieces of 'legislation. The m||^r-^USOE iliyestments in children's televir- 
s ion programming to date have been authorized bjf the Cooperative Research. . 



Act and the Ejjergency School Aid Act: *(El§Aft^r^^^ 
Islatioti/have not been analyzed 'Comparatively. 'Over the last decade USOE 
support for children's television programming Ijas increa^^jj^^; even so, re- 
quests fior additidnal funding exteed the current, and projected budget al- 
lotments, and criteria are needed on which to base funding dec^ions. 
Sometimes there , is 'legislatlVe authority to initiate a children's .televi7 
sion -project' without legislative guidelines as to how long it should be • 
supported. A rationale is needed* for priorities between supporting ongo- 
ing projects and starting new projects. Telev-ision can be produced at 
;niiany levels of sophistication and distributed^received in a variety qf ways. 

. ; ^ ; ; - . . . ^ 

Criteria are needed on what is appropriate for what purposes. USOE's Ofifice 

of Planifing, Budgeting, and Evaluation (OPBE) determined that these and ^ 

. * . • ' ^ \ 

other issues should be "reviewed ^ and thajt p6l icy recommendations and Wlter-j 

natives were needed for the future Jederal ro-le in funding children's tele- 
vision programming. . . ? 



The investigation Strategy , r . ' 

To address such a broad spectrum of interrelated^ policy issues, 

th^re was an obvious '^need for breadth of expertise. In addition to the 

Various specializations of tihe Indiana University investigation team, the/ 

contribution^ of >a distinguished ten-nlember advisory board were utilized, 

early in the project, to g^e advice and help set priorities, and again 

near the end of the project when a draft of the final report was submitted. 

Mantfers of the advisory board were: , 

James A. Fellows, Program Officer, Natioinal Association of - * 
" * Educational Broadcasters; . 

Fay Fbndiller, Early Childhood Supervisor, Board of Education 
of the Gity of New York!; • * \ 





.1 



, . -3- • .... . 

H3nnan GoldinT^Professor .of^Communicatipn, Boston University; , / 

Robert Heinich, Professor of E(lucatl^on, Indianai University; 

Joseph Klapper,'Ditector°, Offite of Social Research, CBS,. Inc.; 

. - . ' ' ■ V. . ' . \ [■ ■ 

Gerald Lesser, Bigelqw. Professor of Education and Developmdnital 
Psychology, Harvard Universit5^; 



ERIC 




Harold Mendelsohn, Professoir and Chairman, Department of Mass' 
* Communications, Denver University; 

Frank Norwood., Executive Secretary, Joint Council on Edttca- 

tloTjal Telecommunications; \ ^ * 

Edward Pflster, Executive Assistant 'to the Chairman,' Board 
of Governors,* the Public Broadcasting Service; 

»^ ^ Eddie Smairdan, Vice President, Broadcast Services, Og^lvy i 

Mather ,^t^c. , Lofe Angeles. ^ ^ *. 

■ V 

AXso, specialized, single-topic papers were copaissioiiied in ten areas, 
' ■ * ' * , ' . 1 * • , 

to assist in developing the policy Recommendations. .These pape-ifs have 

i • 

provided input to this final report, and,.^as valuable contributioi)^ in 

■- . , 

their own right, are inducted in a separate volume. The authors and topics 
for the commissioned papers are as follows: 



Lillian Ambrosinoj^ "Children's Self-Concepts, Television and 
Government To^ifcies*. ^ 

Bradley S.^ Greenberg, "ChiJ.dren's Television and the Econom- " 
ically Disadvantaged Child: Research Findings and Policy 

Imp Ilea tio;n8." ' • 

A- - _ ., ,, / ' ■ . . 

Lionel^ C. Barrow, *Jr'., "The We Nobody Knows:' Minority Children 
and Television." ^ 

Louis A.^Biransford, ''Impact of Television Children and 
Youth In Geographically Isolated Areas 

Carolyn Jv Nygren and Frank B. Wtihrow, ' "Handicapped Childrfen 
and Television." • • 

Muriel G. Canfor, "Children's Television: Sex-role Portrayals 

and Employment i)iscritainati6n." 

■ ■■..*'*' ' • . , 

Harold Mendelsohn, "The Mythic Functions of Television and 
the Pressures for 'Reality'." 



f 



^ Herman W, Land, "Federal Go verjrunent Invblvetnent. in Commercial 
^"Television for .Children." * . ) 

Eugejie N. Aleinikoff, "Rights, Residuals ancf Spyalties: A 
^ LegaJ. Inquiry intp Office of Education Grants forp 

Educational Television Materials." ' ^ • 

<f John P. WItherspoon, "Federal Investment in Television Pjogram- 
^ \ ■ ming for Children: Implications of Delivery ^stemsi" ^ J 

" ' ' • 

*■ . • ■ . . . * , • 

« • mm . . • 

The first seven. papers form an audience-roriented cluster, and tJfie last 

. »^ . ■ . . 

three form an administrativel}{-oriented cfluster. The f^i^st pa^r/d^eals 

' ■ . • ■ ■ , ti • .■»• 

with s^f -concept development and is intended to serve as a theoretical 
introduction* to the next ,f our papers, each of which' deals with a different 
specialized audieilce group, and each of which is .related to self-concept 

. ■ V' ■ \ ' 

development. The final paper in the audience /cluster .Is again broad and 
theoretical, dealing with the limits, of divei||ity iri k -/mass medium. The 
final three papers, the a4ittinistratiyely-ori||ited clua^er, 46al with com- 
mercial television/Federal relationships, c^^riight issues, arid alternative 
distribution systems. 1/ \ 

■\. The Project Of ficer . responsible for momtpring the present investiga- 
tion for USOE coordinated a series of. meetilWs with various ^USOE officials 
ll;hrbughout the project to help keep it oyldsted toward areas of genuine 
need for policy input. As will be disci|#e.d in more detail "later , the task 
has evolved f©om a rather general one tMj^more sharply focused set of is- 
sues, based on continuing feedback frofli|ese very useful meetings 

As part of our investigation, we have conducted oyer ninety interviews 

with prof ej^sionals involved in variouj^ways with qhildreiji's television. : 

'ifM ■ < • ■ ■ • ■■ 

Interviewees are listed in- Appendix- • _ ' 

Finally, we invited feedback -^^^ draft of thiis report from' a variety 



\ 

of organizations involved with children's ^television: the Corp^oration for 

Public Broadcasting, the Public Broadcasting Service, the National Associ- 

■t. . . . ' . . - . 

at ion of .l^oad casters, the Children* s Television Workshop, the Agency for 

* • f • . ' . " ^ 

Instructional Televisipn,^ Bilingual Children's Television, the^CARRASCOLENDAS 

project at KLRN-TV, Austin) Texas, and Action for Chiidr'en's Television. 



Limitations on the Scope of the Investigation 

Several tasks that were described in the USOE Request for Proposal ai^e 
useful in undep: standing the scope and limitations of this study., These 
tasks werei presented^ not as inflexible prescriptions, but as illustrations 
of Jthe kinds of analyses expected in the investigations that would ulti-t 

* » 4 

'* . " . . 

mately generate, the desired policy recommendations. . 

• / - • .' ' ■ ' ■■ ■ " V ." / 

The following kinds of question^ were included in the USOE Request for 

, 0 ■ 

Proposal: . y 

1. How has children's television programming been supported 
by Federal and non-Federal funds? ' " 

2. How appropriarte and use^jyil have Ijeen the various evalu- ^ 

at ions of Impact for purposive children's televis'lon? 

■ * ' • * . - 

,3- What production factors and delivery system -factors are 

associated with^the most successful purpw^sive .children's o 

• ' ' • *^ ♦ ' ' 

television programs? 

4. What are the ^capacities df various^ delivery, systems for * 

' ■ • •* . ' . ♦ . 

childl^n's television programming, apd what audUenc^s^are ^ 
associated with each?- ^ ' ' ' ^ ' • 



The list of questions above is not intended tp reproduce the original 
USOE Request for Proposal, but to giviB an idea of the lines along which 



USOE was thinking when it funded this invest;igation. An essentially end- 
less list of questions can be addres-sed to the children's^ televisjion area. . 
USOE's purposes were"^ clearly tar-geted to a cl^ain subset of those ques- 
tions, as stated in the original Request^^r Proposal, and as sub^qu^ntly 
firmed up in ^discussions with USOE personnel. The focUs of the -'who, what, 
when, where, why, and how'* questions is to be primarily on ispes that come 
under the manipulable domain of USOE in^ the area of children's television 
programming, and phis ultimately boils down to funding decisions. 

Many issues of great social significance In children's television are 
not included in, that assignmerxt, and their explia^ation could not be in- 
cluded in this invest igationf The major USOE involvement in children's 
television is, in one manner ojr another, in funding production or other sup- 
port of purposive programming. This is in contrast to. the regulatory func- 
tions outside USOE and outside the scope of this project. 

There is ample cause for concern and policy investigation into the 
area of televised violence, and extensive inquiry both with and without 
Federal funding has been conducted here (e.g.. Baker & Ball, 1969; Surgeon 
General's report. 1972; Liebert?, Neale, & Davidson, 1973). The issue of_ 
violence as it pertMns to. children's television programming is not taken ^ 



up here.. * ' , ' 

- • . # 

Research has been devoted to the issue of the' effects on children of 
advei^tlsing througfi television commercials (^..g. , Wdrd, .1971i Ward & 
Wackmah, 19*73). There is the increasingly powerful voice of citizen action 
groups such as Action for Children's Te^levision, which exert pressure for 
more ^nd better children's programming, with less commercialization, on 



regulatory agencies such #s^the federal Trade Commission and the Federal 



Communications Coinmisslon. These, too, are outside the domain of this pro- 

/ Other Significant areas relate only moderately and Indirectly to- this 
project: for example, theoretical' or policy research being conduct^ 
through federal agencies outside USOE, such as the National Institute of 
MentaL Health (e.g., Gerbner, "Cultural^ Indicators"; Zanna, "The Causes and 
Con'isequences of Credibility In TV. News"; Collins, "Social Inferences and 
Television Effects on Children") or the^Offlce of Child Development (e.g., 
Henderson, "Television ^del Effects on Cognitive Skills"; Bolz, "Television 
Content and Children's Social Attitudes"; Liefer, "Children's Critical 
Evaluation of Television Content"). The USOE perspective of this investi- 
gation also mlnlmlzeci Inputs from agencies sucli as the National Science ^ 
Foundation and the National Institute of Education. 

Other limitation^ were imposed by the Original USOE Request for Pro-^ ' 
. posal or were determined^ in subsequent consultation. ^. 

Time . The project was to start July 1, 1974 and terminate 
' about nine months later. The^asisignments became focused in 

late September, 1974, after meetings with the advisory , 
board and a Federal advisory group. This meant that about 

seven productive months were available for the Inviistlga- 

^ . ■ ' 

tlon,. . \ ' * , . 

■ • . t' , • ' • 

* 2. Site Vlslts > The Request for Proposal stipulated a maxl- 

** • •■* , ' 

jaum of five site visits to interview a variety of person- v y 

nel related to children's television. As discussed later, 

V .■■ ■ 

TH^s posed some very difficult choices, and led to the ex- ^ 
• elusion of some series and pelrsonnel which would have been 



. ■ * 

Included in a more broadly-based study, ■ 

3. Pgrsonnel Time . The Request f;Or Proposal estimated that 
the scope of the study envisioned "should require an • 

^ expenditure of about one professional man year," 

• ■ H * • 

4. Funding s Based- on the 'limitations above, the propbsaJL 
for this project was funded by USOE at a rather .modest. 

( .level in the full realization that the sdope of the 
investigation would necessarily, be commensiirate^ 

5. ' tMethodology . The Request for Proposal stated that 

/ . .it is the intent of USOE that existing informa- 

tion be used in this study." That is, no acquisition 
i ■ 

of new data, other than that which could be gathered 
^ in the site visit interviews, was to be proposed. 

6. Types of Series . Given, the limitations on the number * 
of site' visits, it Wi^s determined in consultation 

that only current and nationally distributed teleyi- 

sion series especially designed for children would be 

subjec^ to consideration. This immediately el tmlnajted 

regional programs such as those produced by the T 

Appalachian Edufcatiotial Laboratory^ demonstration pro-^ 

jects such as the J)enver Satellite Technology Demonstra- 
* • * . * **. . • * 

♦ tion, and formal purposive use of adult progra;ran4ng by 
children, such as is endourajged by the Prime Time School 
Television brganization in Chica^go. Thi,s limitation to/ 

, w * ■ *• 

nationally distributed series did not rule out series 

with no direct- USOE support however, nor did it neces- 

■ . « . "a ■ . 

sarily rule out commercial children's series* considered 



purposive. 

> 

Selection of Sites and Program Series 

S.electlon of sites and program series was made In consultation be- 
tween the Investigators and the Federal advisors. At various times in 
those discussions, the following series were considered: CARRASCOLENDAS , 
VILLA ALEGRE, CAPTAIN KANGAROO, ROMPER ROOM, INSIDE/OUT, RIPPLES, FAT 
ALBERT AND THE .COSBY KIDS, SESAME STREET, THE ELECTRIC COMPANY > MISTER- 
ROGER! S NEIGHBORHOOD, ^lEW ZOO REVUE, BIG BLUE MARBLE, and ZOOM. If not 
all "purposive" series in^ the sense of having formal objectives, they at 
least were conslidered to be designed for other than purely entertainment 
purposes. Other series, particularly from commercial television, could 
have been added to the list. Th^ choices, were very difficult to make. 
What follows is a brief summary of the rationales employed and the deci- 
s ions made. - » ^ ^ /• 

Because existing literature, rather than original data, was to be t\jje 
basis for the study, the two series of Che Childre4i's Television Workshop 
(CTW), SESAME STREET 'and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, were almost mandatory 
choices, because 9f their unique blend of funding sources, and because far 
more in the way of history and research has been written about these than 

for any other children's series. As a site visit location for field inter 

'^>^ 

views. New York also provided access to tfhe three commercial netwdrks and 
a major non-Federal funder, the Ford Foundation. New York became one of 
the five sites visited and the CTW programs bc^ame-two of the six programs 
investigated. Additionally, a less dxt^sive Investigation was made of 
BIG BLUE MARBLE, a series funded by IT & T and aired over commercial and 
public stations without commercials. This allowed an exploration of the 



generalizability of BIG BLU&MARBLE's funding model; and the producers' 
interests In Federal involvements with this series. 

Among the group of television s^ies under consideration, (INSIDE/OUX, 
produced by^he. Agency for Instructional Television (AIT), Bloomington, 

4 

Indian^ was the only series distributed nationally, mostly over public 



tl^s. 



broadcasting stat^^pns, that \^s designed exclusively tor ' in-school use. 
Also,* the funding arrangements for;^?i^S IDE/OUT were unique, coming from the 
state level in a consortium of'' cooperating st^ite. school systems. Bloomii^ton 
Indiana as a^site and INsiDE/OUT, as a series were selected, 

* 

The unique aspect of ZoLw^ in terms of our desired f^inancial analyses, 
was that it had' developed entirely within the system of public broadcast- 
ing, which represents d different chain of decision-making from that in 
which USOE would typically be involved. After a few, years, a lessening, of 
funds madeXlt necessary to supplement the -public broadcast^ing funds with 
non-Government funds, and this aspect of financing was #lso desired for 
review* ZOOM is produced at station WGBH in Boston, which was also attrac- 
tive as a site visit location because of the accessibility to the Center 
for Research in Childrefi's Television at Harvard University, Action for 
Children's Television, and the Education Development Center, which was in. 
the early sfeages of pro°ductlon of a 'series In mathematics funded under the 

Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) , and administered by USOE. The decision 

' ■ > ■ ■ /■»*"' 

was mad^^o include ZOOM sa^ a series and Boston as a site visit. 

Only two series funded under ESAA. had been completed and were on the ^ 
air at the time of our investigation: CARRASCOiENDAS and V€LLA ALEGRE, 
both Spanish-English bilingual series for children, but targeted for dif- 



ferent age groups. Thes€^ two series- were funded totally and directly by 
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USOE, the only series on the list of pBsslble programs to be so funded*. 
The CARBASCOLENDAS programs were produced by KLRM, Austin, Te:>t%s, and the 
{VILLA ALEGRE programs were produced by Bilingual Childr€!|i's Television, Inc. 
(BC/TV), Oakland, California. ^Because of the major Federal i^vestlHent in 
several ESAA series- (about $19/— 23 million, depending, on deficit ion) in- 
elusion of these two completed 'ESAA series was almost manci^atory. Thus, 
siteQ four and five ('Austin and Oakf&nd) were selected^ 'and the options were 
consumed. ^ \ ; . „ 

Ond of the tihihgs USOE wanted to consider was the accessibility of 
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Federally-funded prqgram materials to commercial television. CAPTAIN 

KANGAR0O had thd interesting, history of combining at one time some Feder-«r 

ally-fundeil inserts in the CBS commeroial series. Current and former' CBS 

offlicials^were interviewed to explore, among other things, the generaliz- ' 

ability of this kind of association between the Federal Goveriiment and com 

mercial television, Chicago '6 public television station VJTTWj produced spot 

announcements under a contract from USOE for distributipn on commercial 

television. Rather than indlude Chicago as ar s'ite visit, however,^ it was 

decided to include an analysis of this experience in Herman Land's commis- 

sioned paper entitled "Federal Government Involvement in Commercial TelB- 

» ' ■ * ' ■ 

vision far Children." * . ^ 

The five series below were considered but not included. ROMPER ROOM 
is not truly a national series, but a locally-adapted^ syndicated series, 
hence not falling within the limits of the requirement for inclusion in 
• this' study. RIPPLES, producjed by the Agency for Instructional Tel^svision, 
;was considered in many ways the forerunner of INSIIJE/OUT, hence redundant 
for purposes of our review. MISTERROGER'S* NEIGHBORHOOD- was closing down 
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production of xiew^ programs^ and offering the Public Broadcasting Service 
(PBS) a five-year pac^kage of reruns. NEW ZOO REVUE and FAT ALBERT ANd\^THE ^ 
COSBY KIDS were finally excluded, because the limited ijesources to cove^ 
site visits and series had been committed. ^ 



n^rmat j 



Types of Infbrmation Gathered 

Ifi addition to the rather limited library sources of information on 
funding-related issues, both USOE and site visit personnel were very coop- 
erative in sharing memoranda and report; s. ' 

There was no standardized set of questions for the site visit inter- 
views; we sought ^rom each interviewee his or her ekperiences that would 
shed light on the major USOE Issues in children '^s televisfioii. Many of 
'these Interviews wer'fe' recorded and transcribed, yielding more detail than 
can be included in this report. From the representatives of the slk tele- 
vision series studied (CARRASCOLENDAS , SESAME STREET, THE ELECTRTIC COMPANY, 
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INSIDE/OUT, VILLA ALEGRE, and ZOOM) we tfied in llch caSe to get a report 
from the "receiving end"^f the f under-production agency relaJ:ionship, 
whether the funder \^s Federal , non-Federal or both. This "view of the • 
real world" from the perspective of the production agencies is critical to 
the analysis of what the Federal role in children's teleVisiort h^is been and 
should be. ' ( 

■ ' ■ . . ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ) • ' ■ 

...» 

The commissioned papers are ahdther imijortant source of informatio^i 
and policy recommendations. Each author -was given backgf'ound informa- 
tion on the nature-of the Investigation, as well as a suggested list of 
questions and issues cover 4n %he paper. The authors, all content ex- 
perts in the area of tReir papter ,^ were given free reign to incorporate the * 

' ' ■ A ■.■ ■ , 

... * 



data they felt relevant^ to interpret the data according to their best 
jud^ent, and to gb beyond the data with professional opinions and recom- ' 
mendations,~^he ten commissioned papers are not edited into a common 
style, and they do nbt refl&t a uniform point of view. The commissioned , 
papers will be referred to in the bpdy of thiis report; they are also pre- 
sented separately in tth^ir entirety in Volume II. Together, they can be 
seen as ten, independent "snapshots" of children's television, jeach from 
the viewpoint of a specialized problem area. 



Organization for the Remainder of the Report 

, Chapter Two examines! briefly the relationships among audience, hard- 
ware, and software factorW in an attempt to set up a framework for exam- 
ining children's televlsioi^ programs in some type of a logical framework. 
Included here will be soci^ogical/organizatijonal features of (a) the vol- 
untary, in-home audience; the in-schobl ^audience; and (c) t^e special- 
ized interest group ^udiencel The hardware segments will examine broadcast 

A 1 

(i.e., open-circuit, over-th4-air) and non-broadcast distribution systems. 
Software segments w±\l' incorporate the organizational arrangements for pro- 
ducing programs, as illustratfed in th)e sJjc children's series selected for " 
study. - 



Chapter Three, traces the Federal involvemfent in children? s television 



__ through the channels of its two largest investments: Children's Television 
Workshop, acnd money set aside j:or television in the Emergency School Aid 
Act ^(ESAA) . The organizationaJ. principle in this chapter is to examine 
both investments side by side v^thin various issues, categories, or fea- 

itself, monies allocated, proposal processes^ 



tures, such as the legislation 



and so forth. The four USOE-funded children's series in this study are ^n- 
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eluded in this section, major documentat;ioti for which came from USOE files. 

Chapter Four examines specific policy issues. This includes Identi- 
fying the issue, stating the major^ Arguments that hav^ been gathered vis- 
a-vis that issue, and either concluding with a policy recommendation or a 
set of policy alternatives. Some of the issues will have been introduced V 
in Chapters Two and Three; others will come. up. for the first time in Chapter. 
Four. . ■ V 



Appendix A is the list of interviewees^ ^liiid Appendix B is a glossary 
of abbreviations and acronyins used in the report. 
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Chapter Two : Understanding Television : 
Audience , Hardware, and Software Factors 



The Systemic Nature of Television . 

In linear analyslls/ a television program Is a middle link In a long . * 

, , • / . \ 

chain, and can only be understood In policy analysis terms by examining, the 

* ■ ■ ' **' 

chain as a whole. In^process analysis, A television program Is one compo- 
nent In a highly Interrelated system, and can only understood by exam-' 
Inlng the system as a whole. To a sociologist, or psychologist, the anal- 
ysis of the audience may be paramount, with little concern ^Iven to a partlc- 
u4.ar program and how It came Into being. To a technologist, the dlstribu- 

tloh system may be paramount, with little concern given to<^8ubtletles of* 

^ ■ ^' 

program production; who. If anyone Is watting; and what eff^ts. If any, 

^ ^ . . . ; \ . • , 

are resultj.ng. Scrlpit writer's, producers, funders,. union negotiators, pro- 
motions specialists, station managers, evaluators, curriculum specialists, . 
utilization specialists, and the like, may identify with one or more com-. 

.ponents of the system without necessarily taking intpaccount the system 

' . \ . 

<^ ■ r ' 

as a whole. . Advocates, and pressure groups may push for change In one part 
of the system without thinking through the consequences for the system as 
a Whole. Without examining the entire system, the limitations may not be 
apparent on the number and location of xentry points in the system that can 
be influenced properly and effectively by funders such- as the Federal gov- 
ernment. The attempt;, will he made in this chapter to deserve some of the 
m^jor features of television as an interrelated system, so that the rever-'^ 
berations and implications of a particular action can be better estimated. 
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The In-Home Audience for Television 

Tel^ision is looked on with favor by the in-home audience, both in * 
absolute terms, and relative to the media of magd^ines, newspapers, and 
books (Bower, 1973). Wh^. do they watch? T^ predominance of the entertain- 
ment motive is-iStgested by Bower's data (1973, p. 62) on the 1970 audience, 
as illustrated in Table 1. ' " ' 



■■ Tab^eNl . 
. SeM-Reported Reasons f or Watching Television 



^Reasons 



"To see specif ic ^program'' 
1 enjoy very much" 

"To see a special pr.ograin 
I've heard a^ Ipt about " 

"Because 1 f eel^ like 
watching television" 

"Because It's a pleasant 
way to spend an evening" 

"Because I think I can 
iWrn something" 

"Because there Is nothing 
else to do at the time" 



Percent saying this reason 
f or ^ watching television 
Usually applies 



81% 

50% 

V 

46% 
41% 
34% 
27% 




The emphases were not in the original, but were added. In a list of 1^^ 
the six reasons above were the only ones to be chosen by more than 25% of 
the respondents, all adults. 



Wright (1959) brings out other important features of the audience as 
they relate to the distribution system and the source pf programming in his 
characterization mass communication: • 
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. . .it is directed toward relatively large, hetero- \ 
/ geneous, ^and anonymous audiences; messages are transmitted \ 
publicly, often timed to reach most audience members \ .* » 

simultaneously, and are. transient in character; the commu- \\ 
nicator tends to be, or to operate within, a complex organi- 
zation that may involve great expense, (p.. 15) 

" V ' ' • ' . 

The in-home audience is voluntary; it is an audience with viewing al- 
ternatives," and non-viewing altem'ktlves or distractions as well. It must 
be attracted to watch; t.he programmer can exert little if any pressure on 
the child to view In the form of encouragement^ to view, external rewards 
for viewing, or '^punishments^' for- not Viewing. By being in-home, the <^ii-14 



yi,ewers are essentially anonymous — to the programmer, and to each other 
* ConiJltions of viewing on a case-by-case ba%is ^are unknown to any central 
person^. For the most part, viewing cannot be re^liably prepared for in the 

' home, controlled, sequenced across programs, individualized, related to an- 

■ ' " I ■ ■ ' • 

ciliary materials, or followed up. ' 

The parental role in children* s television viewing at home is, of course, 
critical. Bower (1973) found>76% of Che respondents i^i his 1970 survey re- 
porting that, all things considered, children are better off with television 
than without television (p. 153). There -were Ithree perceived advantages for 

children that received more than 4% mentions: education (80%), entertaHn-i . 

^ - ■ ■ • . / i ' 

ment (23%), and baby-sitting (16%) (p. 157) . / "Parents -^jer^^eive of tele^sri- - 

„ ■ . • \ * * ' I . ■ * . : \ / 

sioir for '"children as priaiarily an educator, with some entertainment and. a 

: . ■ • ' ■ - •■ / ' 

small amount of baby-sitting thrown In" (p. 159; emphasis in the original). 

Even in those periods where the child is part of a larger family viewing 

. ' ^' . . ^ 
gtoup, the children "come pretty close to being equal partners with their 

parents" in deciding which program(s) to wafch (p. 183). Greenberg (1975, 

commissionecl tpaper, p. 20) notes that child control of the set is greater . 

/ • ,1 

in lower- income families than in middle-iricomei families. 

tf ^ ' 



For the in-hom^ audience,' the program^must succeed in television terms 
before It can succeed; on any o terms. ^UJjis fundamental and self-evi- 
dent point, still npi-vuniversal^^ appreci^tajt, simply ^means that the pro- 
gram must attract ap yaudience before/ it' can ^e effective at all. Kincaid, 
McEachrdn, & McKinivgy (1974) state: ' • 

There is"-.n^^ consistent evidence that making the media 
more sophisticated enhances effectiveness. For instance, for * ' 
televised instruction, there is no consistent evidence that 
color, anlm^fe^ibn humor, or dramatic , rather than expository^ . . 

pres^ntati^(^|Lmprbves effectiveness, although it does attract, 
a larger au^^lence—Sesaine Street is a prime illustration of 
this. ip^M ' ' • 

Getting an" in-rb^^ audience to watch a purposive program voluntarily in the 

1:h4 ■ . ' 

first oiaije if v^^o small part of the problem. /Purposive television must go 
where tM chll^t'en are and where the television receivers are. For pre- 



schoolers, thi^ phiidren and the televisl^ receivers are in the home, and 

ts Implies a host of environmental ana sociological realities that must). 
)^ c^palt .'-With compatil^ly in the programming strategy. ^ 

Afebraing to estimates of the A. C. Nielsen Company, more than 68 mil- 
lion ii^ii^eholds, or . slightly more than 97 percent of aK^U. S. households , 
own a^working television set ( Nielsen Newscast > #3, 1974), wh^ch is, in ef- 
fect, Itiie near-saturation point.' ^ * . 

. : :.iThe American Research. Bureau (ARB) estijnates that of the homes with 
television receivers, 68^percent have color .sets^, and 44 percent of the 
homes have. multiple sets (ARB, Winter, 1974). APUB further' estimates that 
/:8(^ percent ^f^|ie households with television are capable .of receiving UHF 
'^si^als.-; . ! , , \ * . . 

A. C/. Nielsen Company estimates that average daily televl,siou usage 

f - ■' . « - ■ ■ ' . . . ' ■ ^ . 

per household is six hours and fourteen minutes ( Nielsen Newscast > #1, 1974; 
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Broadcasting ^ March 3, 1975). Approximately, two- thirds of the televisibn 

sets ^re in use' during prime time (7:30 to 11 p.m.); niore than a third in". 

fringe time (5 to 7:30 p.m. and 11 to 11:30^ f).m.) } 28 percent in the after- 

noons; and about 18 percent in. the moriiings* . " ^ ■ 

• ' ■ ' * , . _ ^ ' ' ' ' ' ^. • ♦ 

Of importance to the present examination is the use of television 

by non-adults. Television audience research* firms^ break down the audience 
on certain characteristics sul;h as age and sex, whljch is useful to adver- 
tise^s who wish^to target t-heir messages to particular audiences. ^ Non— ^ 
adults are typically defined as those betweefn 2 and/17 years of age, inclu- 
sive. /There are about 61 .million people in the United States whcf^ll into 
this age category, .or about 30 'percent of all persons in telev^^ion houj^^ 
holds. A more specific breakdown of non-adultd is shown iX^Table 2"(0gilvy 

&• Mather, letter to Mielke, April 11, 1975); X 

♦ . ■ 

Table 2 

■ ^ > '' ' • ' 

Age Breakdown of Non-Adults in Television Households 



I ,Age Category . Number. 

' ' ', 'male teens (12-17) 12,590,000 

female teens XJ.2^) 12,210,000, 



children (2-5) , "^13,520,000 
children (6-11) « 22,300,000, 



Children (2-5) are- among the heavier viewers of televisibn; m§le 

■ 0 , ■ . ■ '■ .« ■ ■ , 

' teens yiew the least of any group. Table 3 shows the rank order, most to 
l^ast, of groups using televisioiD^n^id-winter, 1973 ( Nielsen Newscast , 
#1,' 1974): ' f 
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, Table 3 ^ " 
Rank Of def of Groups Using Television 





oex 


Age 


U 


Women ' 


■ 50+ 


• 2." 


Men . 


50f' 


3. 


Women 


35-49 


4.. 


Children 


2-5 


5. 


Women 


18^34 


6. 


Children 


6-11 


7. 


Men 


35-49 


8. 


Female teens 


12-17 


9. • 


Men 


18-34 


10. 


Mal-e teens 


. 12-17 



According td Nielsen, f'this. ranking of non-adults is historically typical." 

' ' ■■ ' " ■•• . • ■ . ^ ♦ ■ . ' 

In February ^ 1974, the month of the year in which typically there" is 

fhe most> television viewing, non-adults in 1974 watched on "the average* 

about three and a half hours of television each day. Specif ically, each ' 

age category watchetd the amounts of television during the average week in- 

dicatefl in Table 4 ( Nielsen Newscast. . #2, 1974): 

fable 4 

Average Weekly Viewing for Non-Adults in February, 1974 



'1 — 



Gro 


up 




Children 


' 2- 


-5 


Children 


6- 


-'11 


Feihale ^ 


12- 


-17 


Male 


. 12- 


-17 



] Average Weekly Viewing 
(hours tminutes) 



30:10 
26:55 
21:38 
20:55 



Given these figures as aver^ge^, it can be calculated that when the average 

i . ; ■ - ' . . 

person graduates from high^ch^>ol, that person will bava spent more hours 

* % ' . ; ■ / ■ » 

watching television"^ than being; in the classroom. i " 
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Prime-tine television (7:30 to 11:00 p.m. E.S.T.O attracts the larg- 
est nonradult audience; typically 27 percent of the prime-time audience 
is non-adult. In February, 1975, the t^^teii child-appeal programs were 
aired on commerci^ television, and eight of the top ten were In prime • . 
time; the most popular, EMERGENCY^ attracted almost 9 million children 
aged 2-11 during the average minute ( Broadcasting . Mdrch 3, 1975)'. The . 
two npn-prime-t±me programs among the top ten were LAND^O^THE LOST and 
THE NEW ADVENTURES OF GILLIGANC/ Weekday ea^^ly^ fringe (5:00 to. 7:30 p.m. 

E.S.T.V is proportionately the highest of all -dayparts for children 2-11. 

4 



Saturday morning, normally thou|ih: (yf* as the "children'^ time," makes 
up a ^small percentage of the average weekly viewing — abo(tt 15 percent for 
aJLl non-adult viewing and only about "eight percent of the viewing done 
by children 2-11" . ( Nielsen Newscast , //I, 1972»). 

Instead, non-adult viewing is spread thrpughout " the weel^day and the 
ve6kfend. As of Fejjriiary, 1975, the percentage of audience made up of non- 

adUltS9 (age 2-11) during the various dayparts is prei^finted in»Tabl6 ,5 

. ► * , * " - - ... 

* ^ ■ * \ . ■ ' ' . ■ ' 

(Ogilvy & Mather, letter to Mielke, April 11, 1975): 

• * Table 5 , . 

^ ^ Non-Adult Percentage of Audience for 

< . Various Dayparts in February, 1975 



II 


9 


M-F 
10-4:30 

Daytime 


M-F •./ 
-4:30-7*^39 
Early 
Evening 


M-Sn 
8-11 

Prime' 


M-Sn 
llpm-lam 
L^e 
Evening 


Weekend 
(childretn's) 


Children 


' 2-5 


11% 


• y ■ 


4% 


^1% • 


23% . 


Children 


^6-li 


7%*' 


1 14% 


10% 




. 33% 


Chl^ldTren 


12-17 . 


7% 


1X7, 


ii% 


•9% 


16%^ 



* ;It also should be clear that television, particularly networic feeler- 
vision,^ is an inexpensive means of reachiag a lot of children simultane- 
ously in terms of cost per thousand exposures to commercials. Simplis- 

* . ** * . 

tically, the bigger\the audience in broadcasting, the ^higher the adver- 

tising ratesj^, and the greater the opportunity for profit. Similarly, the 
larger the audience, the more money which can be invested in jvrogtam de- 
velopment and ^^erimentation. As a result, prime-time programming is 
typically the- most Wpensive, fringe t^e the next most expensive, |snd so^ 
on. Saturday morningX children's programming is among the least expensive 
lirogramming produced on netWoTlc^ television because the audience ltfr %|ill 
and npt'the "Ideal" audiemce for most advertisers. "The budget for the 
average Saturday morning half -hour cartoon is probably in the region of 
$50,000 to $55,000 a half *hour. • ^as against $250,000 to $300,000 for a 

children's specials like How' the grinch Stole 
Dr. Seuss and Winnie the Pooh shows" (Pearce, 



half-hour for prime time 

> • . ■ 

Christmas, or the! [other 
1974, p. 17). A 



companies do and some do 
in per-minute costs. The 
a great deal: for exampl 



It is difficult to estimate a "typical" cost of a minute of program- 
ming, and simple comparisons of costs-per-minute can be deceptive. Some 



not include overhead and administrative expenses 

quality of production desired can affect costs 
e, animation costs may vary from $2,000 to $30,000 
per minute, depending/on [what is desired. A Shakespeare production in 
street clothes would assujmedly be less expensive than the. same Shakespeare ^ 
production in full costume. The use of union vs. non-union shops can make 
a difference in production /costs. Interpretability demands, therefore, 
that cost-per-mihute comparisons take into cona^lder^t ion (a) the account- 

* ■ ■ s 

ing methods used by the production agency; (b) the production in sophistica- 



tioi^ desired; artd (c) whether^.the production ageiicy is unionized. 

Even if calculable on a strictly standardized basis, the program with 
the lowest cdst-per-minute may not be the best investment. The value re- 
ceived ^from production investments depends, not so much on'Tprogram attrib- 
utes as on- the size of audience attracted, and on audience ijiipact. Cost 
p6r target audience exposure is critical. For illustrative purposfes^nly , 
assume that the ^typical purposive children's show w^l co^t in ^e neigh- 
borhood of $1,000 xo $2,000^per minute, or $30,000 to $60,000 per half hour. 
If that program reaches only 1,000 children, the-per-show cost of $60 per 
viewer suggests that alternatives to television would probably be more costr 
efficient. On the other hand, if that program reaches 6,000,000 children, 
the bost per per^son reached is one cent. An even more responsive measure, 

if calculable, would be cost p^r unit of desired audience impact. 
» 

Once the basic programming and distribution costs are covered, ^anyone 
in the coverage area of a station is capable of receiving the program. 
Such is not the case with books or newspapers, where, excepting multiple 
readership, the addition of one user me;an{& an additional^ unit cost of pro- 
ducing one more book or newspaper. Teleyisionj therefore, is most effi- 
cient^with large audiences. 



The "economies of scaUe" "appeal of ^levision is attractivje not only 
to broadcasters attempting to reach the in-home audience, but also to broad- 
casters serving the, in-school audience. . . 



The In-School Audience for Television 




• ;:^ilhere are only two iniajor places where children can watch television:, 
in homes and jMr schools, and the schools may well be the more und^rdevel- 



f 
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oped opportunity. Sociological/organizational features of the- in-School 
audience are quite different from those of the in-home audience discussed 
earlier. . ■ - \, , 

In *'the abstract, the in-school audience is perhaps the most promis- 
ing of aljL settings for high-impact use of purposive television. The au- 
dience is! groupyed more homogeneously than wojild be the case in almost any 
other setting. Competing activities .can be controlled, and the pupils are 

ia that /Setting for the purpose of learning in the first place. The view- 

• # ■ . 

cing can be supervised and, controlled , meaning that there can^ be pre-view- 

ing pi^eparation, integration of non-broadcast materials, ^d' follow-up 

activities which can be individualized to tieeds of particu]^ pupils. 

To the extent that programming designed for* the in-hotae i^udience must 
^de^v0»-\^ resources to overcoming the limitiations of the in-home 



audience setting , the in-school program can in principle be more direct, 
compact, incrementally sequenced, and, by implication,^ more efficient. 
However, when- this reduces to a televised version of a ^lassr^om teacher,^ , 
the. record of the last two decades allows little optimism for in-school 
television. The "master teacher" concept of the fifties (low budget, talk- 
ing face) is essentially moribund. , 

^ ^ere one could expect less acceptance of a program designed espe- ' 
cially for in-school use among the voluntary in-home audience, a program that 
has overcome -the obstacles to attr^^ing an in-home audience will' probably 
be attractive to an in-school audience as. well. This is evidenced, for 
example, by the in-school use of THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, .which was largely 
targeted to children at home^ but, as discussed later, has reached sub- 



stantial numbers of children in the schools. 



i 



The pupils are not aiitonomojus as to whether they will view and what 

( . . 

they will view in the classroom setting, of course, because of the inter- 
vening organizational mechanisms of the school. The classroom teacher, 
the principal, the local and state education organizations all mediate be- 
tween the programmer and the audience, and these mediations can be facili- . 
tative or restrictive. At a logistical .level, the complex scheduling of 
classes must be compatible with' the complex scheduling of broadcasts, When 

the open^rcircuit broadcast mode is employed, and open-circuit broadcasting 

* 

is T>y far the predominant distribution system, for in^-school programming 
at this time. This is ameliorated somewhat by the willingness of many pub- 
lic broadcasters to repeat the programs^ and the willingness of the teacher« 

o. adopt their^^^he4ures, particularly to highly desirable progrgms. Also, 

* # * •» » 

at the logistical, level' is the systemic requirement of a sufficient num- 

ber of television sets to receive the programming, an issue discussed later* 

At the at titudinal level, there must be a^ commitment to the concept of in- 

school television programming; essentially* at all points in the hierarchy 

of the ^school system* It is argued that if quality in-school programming 

is made available, this will be followe4 by (a) attitudinal cdmmitment to 

in-school television; (b) adequate technologV^to receive such programming; 

» . ij * ^ - • 

and*" (c) adaptive logistical arrang^ents to utilize such programming. 

School curriculum Is traditionally a local and state affair, not a 

' ■ , ■ ■ I* 

Federal affair, and this tradition can work against the economies of scale 

achievable in fiationally-produced and distributed programming. However, 

as demonstrated by the Agency for Instructional Television, local and state 

interests can voluntarily cooperate in programming that meets mutual needs. 

This maintains the traditional state and local control of curriculum while 

concurrently achieving the economies of scale of national programming. 
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While. In-home reception capability Is almbst universal, the technical 
^ capabilities of schools for television reception is less clear. The prdb- 
lem Is that while marketing and audience research firms pay a lot of at- 
tention to* the in-home audience and in-home rebeption capability, no one 
knows exactly what the reception capability is for schools, and ratings 
do not reflect the in-school audience. i 

USOE has released announcements for FY 75, requesting proposals for 
television programming under the Emetgency School Aid Act (ESAA). The anr 
nouncements contain a pessimistic^^^essment ot the potential of in-school 
utilization for ESAA programs: "Because of the paucity of classroom video^ 
receivers throughout the nation, and the reluctance of many teachers to 
use television even where there is access to a TV set, the potential for' 
any. given student to be exposed to an ESAA-TV series-while seated in a * 
classroom is minimal." Without disagreeing at all with the continuing spe- 
cification — that the series should not be designed to be dependent on class- 
room logistical support — one can still question whether the opening assump- 
tion should be pessimistic in that degree for the in-school audience. 

The availability to the class of a working TV receiver at the right 
f ^ < ■ ■ 

time is a necessary But not sufficient condition for viewing. Set avail- 

' ■ ■ ' it?**' 

al^lity statistics therefore state the maximum posiaible audience, /not the 

actual audience or the probable audience. The maximum possible audience 
for a commercial program would include almost .everyone in the country. The 
National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) has sketchy and obsoles- 
cent data on reception capability from a 1970 survey, the latest Federal , 
compilation of such. information (NCES, February 9, 1971); there were 81,000 
public schools, and 75Z had one or more TV receivers. Some of these could 

0 . . * ■.. . \ ^ 48 * ■ "I ' 
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have been for teacher rather tlian student use, however. A better question 



Is'- what proportion of schools owning one or move receivers report actually « 



using educational telecasts In 



elementary schools ^ndr dowii to 



the schools: of 61,Q00 schools owning one 
or more receivers, 71% reported educatlon^al usage; this went up to 75% for 

59% for secondary schools. "Educational 
usage** Is too general a concept to give much guidance, however. An Index 

of the level of commitment to In-class viewing may be Inferred from thef 

^ • . \ J ' • • . " * 

, number of receivers available for classroom use. NCES (1971) data are re- 



ported In Table 6. 



Percent of All Public 
Schools by Number of 



Table 6 

Schools and of All Pupils In Public 
Tellevlslon Receivers for Classroom Use 



Number of 
Television 
Receivers ' 



Total 
Schools 
(81,000) 



Total 
Pupils 
(44 million) 



Total (all numbers) 



. None : 

5-9: ( 
10 or more I 



100% 



100% 



25% 
52% 
^^13% 
10% 



19% 
51% 
15% 
15% 



TV 



If one would define a "committed" school as one that made available 
five or more sets, then 23% of the schools had made the commitment, and 
they encompassed 30% of the pupils as of 1970. This Is consistent with 
an estimate made by Edwin Cohen, Executive Director, Agency for Instruc- 
tional Television (AIT), that approximately one-third 6f all U. S. schools 
utilize over-the-alr transmissions at least opce per week (Cohen, 1975, 
.interview). Systematic data on how many pupils are reached regularly aire 
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difficult to find. The ih-school audience for VILLA ALEGRE and CARRASCOLENDAS 
isv^r eater than zero, but unknowDi^ AIT estimates ^ on the basis of such 
things as the enrollments in schools that pay to receive the program, and 
the number of teacher guides requested^ that approximately 5 mi^don children 
were viewing its program INSIDE/OUT in schoolg during the 1974-75 school 
year (Fox, 1975, interview). If that estimate is accurate, that is, by most 
standards for purposive children's programming, a substantial audietice. 

^ More detailed data on school utilization of ^ purposive children's pro- 
gram are available from sumi^tive evaluations conducted on THE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY (TEC). (Liebert, 1973). Among the population of private and public ' 
^chools containing grades 2, 3, or 4 (plus a few ungraded elementary schools), 
anXestlmated 35% were using TEC in the Fall of the 72-73 school year, which 

\ ' A 

covered TECTs second season; 25% were in the '^bullseye" of the target audi- 
ence (second grade), and 10% were*in some other grade between 1 and 6. 
About 40% of the schoo^ls were unable to receive TEC because of no sets, or 
techiiical problems* in reception. The remaining 25% could h^ve received T^C 
but did not. A composite table, drawn from Liebert 's data (1973), shows 
(liable 7) the extent of utilization of -TEC by schools, teachers, and pupils^ 
across grades 1-6. 

Table 7 

Percent of U, S. Schools, Teachers, and Pupils* Utilizing THE . ^ 
ELECTRIC COMPANY (TEC) in ;he-Fall of 1972 in Grades One through Six* 



1. 



Percent of Schools Percent, of Teachers Percent of Pupils 
Grade Using TEG** Using TEC*** Viewing TEC**** 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 



17.2% 
24.6 
21.0 
14.. 1 
8.6 
6.0 



14.4% 
24.2 
18.3 
-11 -.0 
6.2 
4.5 



14.0% 
22.4 
17.7 
9.7 ; 

5.» •: 

4.4 
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* based on all U. S.^ schools containing at least one of grades 2, 3, or 4. 
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i;^ ** LiebeVt, 1973, pp. A7-A12 . 
*** LieberV, 1973, p. A47 \ 
****Liebert, 1973, p. A50 
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To the extent that a school was^ identified as a "uset" scfiool, even 
V though only a fraction of the classroom teachers within that school might 
actually have used TEC, the percentage of "utilizing. teachers" should be 
''much smaller than the percentage of "user schools." To the extent that 
"utilizing teachers" engaged proportionately fewer numbers of pupils than 
"non-utilizing teachers" t^he percentage of "viewing pupils" should be 
smalid^ than the percentage of "Utilizing teachers." As shown in Table 7, 

. the slippage was not dramatic, particularly in light of Liebert's subse- 

1^ . , . ' ■ . . 

quent comment (telephone call to Mielke, April 14, 1975) that the princi- 

0 .... ■ * . ' 

pals' estimates of TEC viewership were conservative. 

'Another issue in interpreting sych utilization data is the frequency 

... < - / 

ox regularity with which the pupils viewed the series* In a second-phaae 
survey of utilizing teachers that had previously been identified by prin- 
cipals, teachers* were' asked td indic^ate the number of * days per week that 
their pupils generally watched the show. For the Fall of 1972, the average 
across teachers was 3.6 days per week out of the, 5 days per week that it 
,was in theory available (Liebert, 1973, p. A92). ' /^*^ 

The intended audience, of course, is nl^ schools, principals, teachers, 
or classrooms, *but pupils.- An» estimated ^3. 7 million pupils in grades 1-6 
viewed TEC in school during the Fall of 1972 (Liebert, 1973, p. A93) . In 
addition to the in-school audience, TEC also reaches a substantial in-home 
audience. In a four-week period in January-February, 1974, TEC was viewed 
at least once in 9,599,000 households, which was 14.5% of all U. S. House- 
holds. The average number of telecasts seen during the period was 4.8 

• • ' - - ■ . ■ ■ 
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,i^(Statlidcil Research Inc. V August, 1974, p. 7).' 

The in-school audience for national programming is quantitatively large 

enough already to be taken quite seriously by USOB', and, with al>out a quartet 

• ,1 ^\ ■ . > •• ■ _ ■ ^ . ■ 

/ of the U, S, population in school, this audience, can probably be increased 

^* . * ■ ' * 

significantly, . ^ . , 

Distribution Systems , . ^ - ' • ^ 

Broadcast Tji^levision t ■ Commercial , The television statipns provide 

'the backbone of( broac^casting in the U. S. ' As of February 28, 1975, there 

were 512 VHF an^^7 UHF commercial and 95 VHF and 147 UHF noncommercial 

broadcast stations orfs^he air. Approximately 85 percent of the commercial 

stations are affiliated with one of the three major networks: ^ CBS, NBC or 

ABC, Most of the noncommercial stations are interconnected via the Public 
\ 'v ■ . . \ * • ^ ■ 

^T^^adcasting Service (-PBS), - * 

Commercial television is a business which is interested «in attracting 
audiences in order to sell time^to advertisers (Owen, Beebe, & Manning, 1974, 
p. 4). "However, in a commercial broadcast system, the paying customer to 
whom the market responds is not the viewing audience but rather the adver- 
tiser'- (Melody, 1972, p, 10), Advertisers are interested not 4^1y in the 

size of the audience but also' in its characteristics or "demographics" such 

/ , 

as age, sex and income. The larger the /demographically ideal ^udience, the 
^higher the rates a station can dharjge an advertiser, -Advertisers are most 
interested In adults who spend money in the marketplace. As a consequence, 
muc^of the programming on commercial television is and will remain oriented* 
towards adults (see Pearce, 1972; Melody, 1972; Owen et al. 1974; iHoll , 
Peck, & McGowan^ 1973; Land, 1975, commissioned paper). 
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There hasjfbeen pressure to eliminate advertising from chil4renls pro- 
gramming (ACT Petition for Rulemaking, February 5,, 1970)* which resulted in 
a/"voluntary" suggestion of a decrease of commercial time in children's 
programming by the 'National Association of Broadcasters. Simultaneously, 
the FCC urged an increase in the amount of time devoted to children's pro- 
gramming (FCC Chj.ldren*3 Television Report an^' Policy Statement , October 
24, J.974). The FCC urged that programming for children be presented through 
out the week hnd that a "re^onable" an^ount be designed to educate and iii- 
form and not simply entertain. The FCC expres^d a feeling that, for the 
present time, the industry's new commercial standards were appropriate. 

. ' ■ ' • ■■ ' • J .:. 

There is"*little likelihood t^at advertising on children's programming 

. ■• . \>. 

will be ellminaced entirely, although clustering commercials before"* and/or 

• - - , f. . ' . 

aftiBr the program is a possibility. If there is an increase in the atiiount 

;of programming, as long as the commercial broadcasters have to be concerj 

with ratings aM satisfy their stocl^holders, the types of programs are 3^±i 

likely to be heavily entertainment-oriented and designed to app^I to the 

largest jpossible audience. One network executive said that a \fky out of 

this dilemma would-be to drop ratings in children's television (see Duffy, 

1974). This seems highly unlikely, for now even pulic television seems to 

be interested in ratit^gs ( Broadcasting , August 26, 1974, -p. 24). 

: ^ ■ ' . ; . ■ . . . 

There may be some advertisers interested' in Image advertising via In- 
stitutional spots or underwriting a program series. As Land points out^ 
corporate support of programming would be considered if 4t "would enhance 
the corporation's own ultimate marketing welfare — that is, [if] the medium 
was conceived as a political-public relations instrument" (Land, 1975, p, 
55), Such, an ef^rt would be^ a small part of a company's' overall* mafket- 
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T 



ing scheme • , 

Although image advertising, like underwriting,, is part 

0t an increasing trend, normally no more than 5 percent of a 
» company's total advertising budget is devoted to the promotion 
* of a company image. Because of this, and lacking any encour- . 

agement, institutional advertising and/or underwriting' seem 
^ to provide no easy or simple answers}; $0 the problem of paying ' 

for children's television programs that have fewer commercials 

or are cojamercial-f tee. (Pearce, 1972, p. 62) 



Tw^ years later^ Pearce contended that: 



If institiitlonal advertising or underwriting were imposed 
on the networks and television stations in the area of chil- 
dren's programming, then 'commercial support for such program- 
/ ming would be seriously reduced resulting in the cancellation 
of most children's programming-. In addition, any children's, 
programming that remained would have smaller budgets. Conf 
sequent iy, it is' felt that any dramatic shift from commercial ' 
advertising to underwriting or institutional advertising would 
result in the elimination of children's tel^ision as we know 
it today. (Pearce, 1974, p. 48) JL r 

^ ■ , * f ^ ■■■■."^> v/' • 

It woi4d' appear I that it is un]|Lkely to expect the development of pnr- 

posive^ television in commercial broadcasting on any large scale. This is 

not to condemn the ori&ntation of commercial broadcasting towards advertisers 

■ ' ' " ' - * ' I, . ■ . • . 

or profits but rather is a recognition that they are in a' prof it-making busi- 

> ■ . . . •% 

ness ^ind make decisions accordingly." o 
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Although there may 4>e ways* in which comnlerciai stations and networks 
c^n He- encouraged or assisted in providing purposive children's -programming 
(see, for example. Land's commissioned paper ^ 1975), it is assumed that other 
distribution systems ar^ more likely outlets for purposive children's program- 
ming, especially when> the target audiei^ces are small. 

■ \ ■•■ . .... 

It should be pointed out that commercial television is an extremely com- 
plex, business, a thorough explanation of which .is not appropriate for this 
study. Sqch explanations are already detailed elsewhere (see Head, 1972; 
Brown, 1971; Noll et al: , 1973; Beebe et al . j;^4,974) . 
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Broadcast Television : Public / The other major distribution system 
utilized today is the Public Broadcasting Servd^^. (PBS) , which intercon- 
nects the nation's Rublic television stations. Publit: stations are oper- 
ated by non-profit organizations supported by local. State, and Federal 
funds^ grants trom corporations* and non-profit organizations^, and contrib- 
utions, fr^flar the general public. Their licenses prohibit them from carry- 
ing commercial messages although- certain underwriting and money-raising 
activities are permitted by the fCC. 

' Although 97 percent of the homes in the U. S. dre television equipped, ^ 
not ^ all are capable of receiving all of the networks. The three' commercial 
networks cover most of the country.* The^ areas not covered by cojnmercial- 
V ovfer-the^air network-^atf illated broadcasting station^ have relied on cither ^ 
technologies such as cable television or , translators to get theseV signals.. 
The cost of reaching' people in sparsely-populated regions is ^enormous, and 
haj^ ' generally resulted iif those persons' not being' served by broadcast tele-^ 

.^y ' ' ' ' . ♦ * 

T^lslon. * * • V ^ • 

» -■ ■ 

* 

Estimates vary on the number of people capable of receiving a signal 
from a public station—but it ig generally agreed that somewhere between 
70 to 80 percent of this natlpivS population resides within the predicted 
Grade B contour of a public television signal. \ Coverage maps of * noncommer- 
,41^^ and commercial statvldns were prepared by Battelle under a USO& contract 
(see Tressel, 1975). » ^ . 

Neacly two-thirds of the public stations are UHF. Although about 86 
percent of the receivers today are UHF--e*iquipped, the frequency still suffers 
as a "poor cousin" to VHF and is largely made up of public and Independent 
stations. The UHF signal is mpre difficult to tune^with the" typical receiver. 



/ 
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and the: coverage area is smaller than VHF, 



4 National networking wap cons'idered a viable alternative to local pro- 
gramming in commercial broadcasting as early as 1923 and was institutional- 

■ ' ( ' - ' 

ized with the formation of the National Broadcasting Company in 1927. Inter-* 
connection of stations' is considered the lifeblood of ^t^levision^roadcdst- 
ing — the costs of *progr.amming and the amount demanded on a daily basis gen- 
erally niediatfe against quality as well as quantity in local programming. 
Economies of scale are probably no better illustrated than when^^t-Tietwork 
or; producer can produce a program for several* hundred thousand dollars and 
recoup the Investmqpt because a large number of stations use the progxam - 
^ and thereby the "cost" is spread among several hundred outlets with millions 
of potential viewers. - v \ * ^ - 



The' need for 'live interconnection in public broadcasting was not seri- 



ously addressed on a hat^nal basis un^l passage of the Public Broadcasting 



\ Act.Sf 1967. That Act, which was the result of recomtiiendations by the 

Ca^rnegie Commission on Educational Televisicm, resulted in the establishment 

' • : .-^ \ . i 

of. t>ie Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) to provide broad-rang^ fi- 

nancial assistance to public television. C5B formed the Public; Broadcasting 

^ Service in 1970 to manage the interconnection and distribute national pro- 

grams. ^The interconnection system is shown on the followl|;ig page. '' 

- ■■• !■ ft. : ■ 

In 1973, ~ <r 

f 

PBS merged .with the Coordinating Committee of Governing 
Board Chairman, the Education 'Television ^Stations Division 
of the National Association of Educational* Broadcasters. . . 
[and] is now a non-profit membership corporation. ?£S 
. activities include operation of a natldhal interconnection 
serrvice; distribution of a national program service to public 
television licensees; representation before Congress, the 
Esc^cutive Branch, the CPB and the public; and operation of a * * 
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central revenue service that provides professional services 
and up-to-date information Tor its meifiber stations. (Lee & 
Pedone, 1974, p. '57) 

PBS also operates the Public Television Library (PTL), a tape exchange and 

distribution center for recorded programming. 

PBS is .governed by a dual board; a Board of Governots, consisting of 
elected lay representatives from stations' boards; and an electe4 Board of 
Managers. PBS per se does not produce programSj, but most of thQ PBS pro- 
grams are produced by member stations. ' 

The staff and services of PBS (with the exception of the 
technical operation of the interconnection system, which is 
sustained by a contract with CPB) are supported enirely by^^ 
dues from PBS's member stations. 



Production costs of programs distributed by PBS kre 
underwritten through three major sources: ' (1) the federal 
government thorough fuods administered by the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, (2) foundations and corporations through 
grants, and (3) public .television stations through contribu- 
tions of local product^ns for national* distribution a^d 
through a station program cooperative, a system which began 
in fiscal 1975 whereby each station participates in the fund- 
ing of those national programs It wishes to carry. (PBS 
Factsheet) 



One of the more intriguing asracts of PBS is their implementation in 
FY 75 of the station program cooper^ive (SPC) , a .plan wKich allows the tfta- 
' tions tQ act as consumers and decide which programs they are willing to sup- 
port by sharing in the programs' cost as well as 'the distribution costs (see 
"Inside the Program Cooperative," PTS, 1974). Even before the SPC, and cer- 
tainly after it, "American public 'broadcasting is the most 'decentralized 
national telecoimnunications structure in the world" (Wither^poon, 1974)". 

Like it or not, public broadcasting must compete with, other media for 
audience attention. Lyle (1974) writes: > * ' 

• • .public broadcasting stations do operate within the context 

* • - • 
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of a competitive' broadcasting market. The vast majority of 
the population of the United States live' in markets where they 
have simultaneous availability' of the three major television 
networks and one or , more "independent" (non-network) commercial " 
stations, a public television station, plus a considerable num- 
ber of AM and FM radio signals which may include a public sta- 
tion. Commercial viability is based on numbers.. Programming 
which can attract a larg^-%umber of viewers and listeners has 
commercial viability. The unpleasant Implication of this 
truism for public broadcasters is that the probabilities are 
quite high that the "alternatives" for which it provides will 
attract minority audiences. Indeed, since large minorities ean i 
be commercially viable for ttie indepe^de^ stillons,. ,the Prob-T| - - \ 
ability is that the audiences of 4nda.yidtial plolxams on publifeiV \ 
broadcasting will be not just a minlljitV, bu^vS small mindrityV 
at that. (L^le, 1974) ; / 1 , .' ^ v ' 



t 



i 

Still, an "A. C. Nielsen ^ompjany study showed PBS evening programs 
were viewed in 27 milXion;^40. 7%)\Lf U. s. television households over an 
eight week period ,^^ct^er 25-Noveib^r 21, 1974" '(PBS Factsheel;^ . CPB re- 
ports that another 7%^ regularly use public television during the day, which 
briyigs the audience estimate during the eight-week period to 47.7 percent. 
These are cumulative figures adi^ss an entire battery of programs, however, 
as opRosed to the commercial standard of program rating. In a February, 
1974 ratings sweep, 118 public, stations had audiences so small they c^ld 
not be estimated reliably (Cooper, 1974, interview). 



In 1973, a total of 3,340 hours of. educational, cultural and public 

af faiJTs programmin^^as supplied by PBS to member stations. During fiscal ' 

♦ 

year 1973, public television station^^devoted 3^1 percent of their time 
to classroom progtamming*-T:tre< remaining 67 . 9 percent was devoted to general 
audience programming (Vii.ther spoon, 1974, p. II-5) . This percentage has been 
consistent for the past four years. 

PBS provided 39.2 percent of all programs broadcast and the majority 

•■ ■ \ ■ : 

of general audience programming on public stations; locally produced pro-, 



grams was thei ^ecoijd largest source of all programming: 21.1 percent in 
1973. Other major sources were regiona^^-^t^fconnection; the Nat'ional 
Instructional Television Center (now AIT) at Bloomington, Indiana (4,9%)^ 
National Educational Television at Ann Arbor, Michigan (4,1%); Great Plains 
National Instructional Television Libraryoat Lincoln, Nebraska (3,4%); and* 
; PBS's Public Tel^ision Library (2.9%) (ifigures f rom Lee & Pedpne, 1974). 



Beyond the three national commercial networks and the PBS interconnec- 
tion distribution of prbgranis on a national basis becomes extremely cumber- 
some and costly, and the number of potential viewers diminishes substantially. 
One ^option is to ^'bicycle" the program from station to station in tape form 
for broadcast locally , \or >/o make a copy of the tape for each station agree- 
ing to broadcast the program. This process is more costly, and. can only 

have the potential audience reach of a nationallyrsupplied network program - 

.*> , ' • " , . ^ « * ... 

If enough stations are enlisted. , Also, istations will' typically be reluctant' 
• to schedule such bicycled programs at times when a network ^eed is available. 

There are three major agencies which could be classified as national 
"ayndica^tors" in public television: The Ageficy for Instructional Televi- 
s ion ^ (AMI; the Great Plains National Instructional Television Library 
(GPNITL); and PBS's Public Television Library (PTL) . All three distribute * 
tapp or film to groups or organizations, not necessarily limited to public 
television stations, on request. Only AIT is involved in producing its own 
programs. • 

PTL offers series which, in most -instances, have been carried on PBS; 
GPNITL takefs many different •kinds of programs from various sources; AIT 
considers the likely audience use before committing td. a series. The series 
which go Into the PTL and GPNITL libraries ^are marketed by those libraries, 

ur 
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\ but Qiajor use tends^to focus on a few of the popular Qev&^ bf programs. ^ ; 
As such, they supplement but cannot supplant a national Interconnection. 

AIT develops series which have been determined as needed by the even- 
tual users of the progrfun. Therefore^ series now entering the AIT library 
are series for which demand is built in. Because these series are designed 
for use in-school, the schools make contact with the public stations in 
their area to obtain the desired broadcast times for the chosen series. 

Collectively, these cotitacts can Amount to a ''national*' broadcast schedule 

• ■■- 

on the public stations separately. As a consequence, the national Inter- 
connection is approximated. • ^ 

Other Technologies 

Cable television . Cable televisipnylias existed longer than educational 
or public television — cable began in 1949;, the first'ETV station began in 
1953. Cable television amassed a large amount of intellectual and social ' 
support during the 1960s/ People were discussing two-way interactive possi- 
bilities; there would be a wired nation with almost unlimited channels for 
everyone; a large part of the nation would be wired by 1975, etc, but it 
has hardly lived up to its most modest supporters' dreams. In 1975 only 
around 12.5 percent of the population in the U. S. wa^ reachable via cable 
television; 6,000 communities— rmost of the^ve/y small and in rural areas — 



have cable systems. Slightly more than 8,100,000 homes or 26,000,000 people 
in the U. S. are reachable through a cable syst^T'^'i^ven present economics 



and governmental restrictions, it is unlil 



ly that cable tHelevision is going 



to increase penetration subst ihe^. near future*^.. 



/ 

Even utilizihg every cable system,' one//Could still only reach about 
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one home in ten now reachable via over-the-air broadcasting. Very few of 
• the systems are interconnected to allow even that capability, .and only about 
20 percent -are capabrle of local live origination. This is not to say that 
cable television sho^d be ignored, -but for the near future it dbts not ap- ^ 
pear to be a viable alternative to the use of public television for national 

/ ■ W ' . - 

mass audiencQ^urposive programming. 

, / •.. ■ I- 

Satellites. Although more than a decade has gone past in satellite j 
dev^opment, technical, ^ economic, political and cultural as well as national 
, and ittteriiational regulatory restraints are iikely t;o preclude direct broadp 
cast to home from satellites— the ultimate telecommunications ideal today— ' 
in the near future. SateUites are likely to M used in the next ten years 
to interconnect public stations, cable systems , schools and hospitals, but 
are "unlikely to replace conventional braodcasting, cable television or other 
established terrestrial services, at least In the developed nations" (see 
Norwood's. paper, "The Next Ten Years in Satellitg^ Development in Witherspoon, 
1974, p. V~48). In the foreseeable future in the U. S., satellites will fiot 
# replace public television as the major means of distribution of purposive 
programming.* ' ■ ^ 

Instructional Television Fixed Service (ITjg^). Public television 
broadcasting (i.e., "over the air") is adv^iitageous to schools because it 
is economical in that it covers a broad geographic area and a variety of 
school system^ can share in^ the costs of a given program. Its disadvantage 
is that the limited broadcast spectrum usually only allows one or at the 

- • ::| 

*Louis Bransfp^rd, .^irector of Utilization at the Satellite Technology 
Demonstration Pro j eift;;^eliver , Colorado, believes that satellites might be 
a major means of distribution in the near future, perhaps within aoouple 
, of . years (Bransford, letter to Mielke, April 7, 197.5). ' 

* ' . ■ • 
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most two public statipns in a given area. ITFS was established in 1963 as 
one means of overcoming this obstacle. ITFS allows several programs to be 
' "narrowcasted" simultaneously, point-to-point, to different "fixed" loca- 
'tions. ^e disadvantage is that it is not inexpensive. Although in princl- 
pie ITFS is ndt^inferior technically to regular,: over-the-air broadcasting, 
in practice it fteqiieirtly performs less well than regular broadcasting. 
The channels which were set aside by the FCC for ITFS remain largely unused 
today in many areas of the U. S. (see Noll et al . , Appendix C, 1973; 
Witherspoon, 1974i^. 

" . * ' ' ' 

The technology exists foir distributing television programs to Individ- 

ual cI^sShs arid even individual viewers by way of video cassettes or other 

• forms of recording.. A variation is to uise normal, of f -hours of television 

stations, to broadcast material for ijecording at the utilization site, for 



subsequent use in recorded 



form. The values of suct^ consumerVcqnt rolled 



access to television, including consumer choice of when to view, ability to 



stop^the tape, replay all br part of the program, etcV, were noted by the 



"^U. S. Commissioner of EdycAtion (Bell, 1975, interview^ . The barriers here 
are economic rather than technological* \ Some estimate' that the price of 
recording and playback materials will ha^^e to go down dramatically before 



the advantages of such a distribution system will become widespread (Cohen, 
1974, interview). Multiple recordings of materials, especially materials 
originally prepared for broadcast use, also pose problems of copyright (see 
Aleinikoff, 1975, commissioned paper) . ^ ^ ' 



One mission of this report was to examine the distribution system in 
the U. S. from a realistic vie^oint. It can only be concluded that for 
the near future, even for in-school use, over-the-air public broadcasting 

\ 
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is the most reasonable distribution system fpr fictional purposive chil- 
dren's programs « : , - 

For the immediate future, the Federal government's most likely 
delivery .system will remain public television. Other systems 
should not be ignored, and cable is likely to become very Im- 
portant, ljut public televisibn combines substantial reach with 
basic commitment to service programming. (Witherspoon, 1975, 
commissioned paper , p. 33) . \ | ' 

. ' !■ ■ ' ' : *■ ; . ■ _ ■ 

It should also^^ concluded that over-the-air broadcasting should, only 

be used if th6 potential target audience justifies the expense on an effi- 
ciency comparison to'other methods. There are more cost efficient and, prdb 
ably, more cost effective ways of reaching small target audiences. In those 
systems with historically demonstrated economic viability, television broad- 
casting mass medium, and its limited schedule will include only those 

prog?am^jJftich reach the largest acceptable^ target audiences. Public tele- 
vision need not go for the mass audience or the advertiser^t' "ideal" audi- ~ 
ence, but given limited spectrum space, resources and broadcast time, sta- 
tion management will still select those programs which benefit the greatest 
number of people; * . * 

A potential problem, however, is that in most communities there is only 
one public station. ^ ' 

At least Eor the foreseeable future, public television can . 

be thought of as a set of one-channel transmitters, usually 

one to a city. Programs arrive at the transmitter by one of 

a number of routes, but each tra^nsmitter is programmed sep- ' ^. ' 

arately and there are only so many hours available each week. 

(Witherspoon, 1975, commissioneTd paper, p. 14)' 

As more sources begin supplying ^prp^r lams, the demand for time increases, 
but Its availability remains constant. The result ±s that the competition 
for national distribution among pro|;rams and series will increase, and otily 
the best programs will have access to the national distribution systems^ 
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[Als the single channel distribution network Continues and 

as moi^e and more investment Is made from [the government] ^ 

sector and other sectors as wfell, you find outj|that you've 

got an eye-dropper that you're trying to put affire hose 

stream through, (Dale, 1974, Interview) 

Although there is room for additional programming in the PBS broad- 
cast schedule, and on most public stations, the point of saturation is 
quickly being reached. Any project anticipating distribution via public 
broadcasting would do well to consider scheduling probabilities before much 
development work is undertaken. 



Alternative Media 

> 

Depending on the size, geographic dispersion, sociological setting, 

- ^ ai^d the motivation^f the audience, as well as the media characteristics 

*? ■ . 

needed to meet the objectives, one might consider not only ait er native dis- 
tribution sy$t;ems for television,* but also consider alternative media for- 
mats to television itself/ For example, a taxonomy of alternative media 
formats, based essentially on signal processing capacities and character- 
istics, has been developed by Bretz (1969). The vast array of media char- 
acteristics and potential uses of those characteristics appear on the sur- 
face to open up the options enormously when considering the basic question 
/ of how migjit ^television best be used in the service of the 'needs ^ children 
^nd what alternatives to television might accomplish the same ends. ' 

^ the extraordinary versatility of the television medium makes it pos- 



sible for tel^evisipn to incorproate most other media. Television can carry 
radio, movies, slides, print, graphs, computer dispdays, telephone conversa- 
tions, digital and analogic codes — in fact anything that can be conveyed 
in the sensory modalities of sight and sound. Television can be used ^as 
^ sensory extensions for deep sea explorations, crime detection, airline-/ 
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schedules, interplanetary probes, psychiatric interviews, business confer- 
ences, and readin]s water meters. - 

It is theoretically possible for television tp serve the same func- 
tions^ as other media, and it is theoretically possible for other media to 
serve the^isape/^uncliions as television. If an analysis of a^proposal to ' 
produce/a telev^ision series should indicate that comparable effectiveness 
c^uld be obtained in a non-television m^dia^ormat, it is estimated that 
the Economies of the two options would nfedtly always favor the non-televi- 
sio\ialternative. If other things were equal, and the video channel were 
not emential, it would obviously be much less expensive to use radio, ' If 
a mission could be accomplished with a. f ilmstripV it is almost inconceiv- 
able that ^ television could weigh in as a more cost effective medium. These ^ 
are big "ifs" however. It is 'the reversal of these questions that indicates 
their limited applicability to tffe task at hand: would version of SESAME* 

STREET in slide/audio tape format be as effective as the television version?. 

■ - ■ ■ - ■ i - ' " ■ ■ ■ \' 

Could VILLA ALEGRE work as a radio program? Could ZOOM^be m^imeo graphed? ' 



Could INSIDE/OUT be computerized? These questions are not ^.ntuitively at- 
tractive on^at least two , counts: theoretical^ valid cross-media compari- 
sons are extremely difficult Co make; the questions obf ungate crit;lcal dif- 
ferences in the sociology of the aujjiences for different media, 

>Just within *the medium of television itself, there is great diversity 
in the elements (such as level of funding, specialization of content, mode 
.of distribution, program promotion, size, type and sociological audience 
setting desired and attained, and program evaluation)' that will cluster to . 
form one or another viable- "system"- of television. Examinati9n Of these ' 
various systems is more relevant to the task at hand than* examination of . ' 



\ 
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alternative media formats, and, as a result, is the f^us of the^ present 
study. 

^Spe cialized Audiences * 

One can consider a special interest group, such as devotees of barber- 
shop quartets, or whatever, to comprise, a specialized audience. Such "de- 

t> ■ * •» • 

votee" groups are typically motivated to seek information; they enjoy com- 

munlcation with similarly incl4.ned people, and are serviced by special oi>-: 
ganizations and specialized print media (newsletters, magazines). These ) 
in^rests are rarely served by broadcast television, and it is ^by- no means 
clear yet that' they can even support specia*lized.p^:ogramming over alterna- 
tive distribution 3ystems such" as cat)le. One would refer to this as*a rel- 
atively small "market." ^ 

Another form of specialised audience is based on special needs, such 

as the needs of especially gifted children, needs identified with a sub- 

group of American Indians, or minorities of children with' particular kin^s . 

of physical or mental handicaps. Instead of a smal^L ^^market this would 

be "a relatively small "target audience." These specialized audiences are 

less likely to be organized and serviced by specialized media. They are 

rikely to be ignored by t\^e commerciairtelevision programmer, w^tlj limited 

channel capacity to satisfy all demands. Even- on systems, such as cable, 

where channel capacity is not the major problem, the economics of televi- 
r 

sion programming are such that channels are not likely to be used to satisfy 
very small audiencies unless they— qj: * some agency on their behalf -^ay the 
cost gf . the program. Adding more channels does nothing to lower program 
^ostB, rather it f ractionalizes the audience so that there are fewer people 
to share the "costs" of the program. 



There ar.e several problems to be ■ considered in conceptualizing a 
broadcasting system for meeting tKe neejds of a special (i.e., non-general) 
group: audience size, dispersion, and target audience motivation to view 
ameliorative programming. Another critical factor is whether or not the" 
programming designed for the special group wouiH also have general appeal 
'SO that larger audiences (hence access to limited and powerful distiributlon 

^.systems, justification for higher funding, etc.) would be attracted. Con-. 

■ <i " 

sidering the worst possibility of each^ problem area— a very small total 

- * > . ■■ • / ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ 

group, geographically dispersed over the country, with, little self-motiva- 

tion to View special programming designed" to assist their needs, and content 

that would, if it addressed their needs, not be competitively appealing to 

■ ^* ; • ' ■ • 

V > ■ ^ ■ ' • ■ ' . .* M 

persons not having those needs — a television system Qf any form would nol ^ 
seem to be a viable me for reaching this group. . , 

If the motivation^^^iew is present or can be developed, if t]tie to- 
tal numbers are small, butvg'^'^^aphically concentrated, a local or regional 
broadcasting or narro^casting effoift might- well be justified, even if the 
appeal Is restricted to the special group. Ethnic prdgramming is an illus- 
trative category here. Geographic dispersion af a smsrll audience will al- 
ways present a problem of access, especially to limited channel systems, 

L 

The four conceptual issues addressed (target audience size, dispersion, 
motivation, and exclusivity of interests) are all contiriua; they cannot be 
reduced to a formula that determines ir^^ advance the wisdom of approaching 
the special need category by means of television; they all represent value 
judgments, arid the value judgments should take into account what the non- 



such as national interconnection of single-transmitter public television 
communities. 
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television alternatives are. For example, if television is a poSr prospect, 

but still the most promising, option available, that requires a value judg- 

/ * J . ' •■ ' 

ment on whether to procee* or not. 



Needs of the disadvantaged Child that Might Be Addressed by television 

This section will present a brief summary of needs in five categories 
of children: ethnip minorities, economically disadvantaged, geographically 
isolated, handicapped, and female ('sexism in media), as presented in .com- 
missioned papers by Barroi/ (1975); Greeriberg (1975); Bransford (1975); 
Nygren and Withrow (1975); and Cantor (1975). All '^f these papers are in- 
cluded in their entirety in Volume II, and each^paper contains data, where 
appropriate, on the frequency and location of children in that particular 
category. These descriptive data, therefore, are not repeated here. ^ , 

Among children in ethnic minorities. Barrow's main point on heeds is 

♦ 

the need for more positive models in television programming, along with 
more attention to the cultural heritage of minorities. 

\y ' ' ^ ■ " . ' V 

i Gteenberg notes a high incidence of serious Motional problems among 

children living in poverty. These children also have lesser communication 

^skills, aiid are more likely to use non-standard English; they also have 

lesser skills in obtaining and evaluating Information. Their self-esteem 

is lower. In their interpersonal contacts, exposure to aspiration-raising 

models i-s quite limited. ^ ^ . 

' / ■ . ■ ./.'*.■' 
^ Bransford summarizes: "The major problems* in geographically isolated 

area^ caji be compressed into one: limited access to services" (p. 20). 

BAsic schooling is .often hot available to. geographically isolated children. 

Migrant children especially have difficulty in traditional school systems. 
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Dropout rates ar« very high. Heaflth information is lacking. Remedial 
reading instruction is needed. Geographic isolation is frequently com- ^ 
pounded by problems of poverty, unemployment, and bilinguallsm. 

Nygren and Withrow note that utility of television in meeting the 
needs of the handicapped child is promising but not firmly established at 
'this time. Areas in which t^l^vision might be helpful include language ^ 
development, and aiding concept development among hearing Impaired children. 
Because their opportunities to participate socially are frequently limited, 
vicarious participation via television can be Important. With special 
adaptation of programming, such as caf^ioning to accomodate needs of the 
hearing-Impaired, television should \fe more useful, and, without decreasing 
its appeal to the wider audienqe. 

Cantor, In the main, urges more frequent and positive role models for 

' ^ ' ' ■ - ■ ■ 

girls, with ti^levislon serving as a socializing agent, to meet needs of , self - 

concept develifipment. In fact, all five papers on child needs stress the im- 
portance of television as a socializing agent.- . ; 

Specialized/General Needs , Programming , Distribution Systems , and Audiences 

A repeated^ theme throughout this report is the need for qonsistehcy 
among several elements tHat comprise a "system" of television. Not just 
one, but many systems can be devised to serve various purposes. When any 
given System as a whole is tuned to optimum efficiency, there will be con- 
sistency among its several elements. . To be sujre, inconsistent systems can 
operate on a short-term basis with enough underwriting, but the inevitable 
"strain toward consistency" of the system will, through oiie or another method 
of adaptation, force the system into consistency or make its continuance a 
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a non-vi^le option. The general principle is that stable,* long«-term sys- 
terns will be internally consistent. " 

This section will discuss selected problems of systemic consistency 
as it *pertains to specif icity/generality of needs, programming, distribu- 
tion systems, and audiences. The entry point will be the position taken 
by Mendelsohn (197j^ commissioned paper) on the extent to which content for 
the general audience can reflect the needs, interests, and value structures 
of specializecl interest groups. In vast overslmplif ication^ Mendelsbhn*s 

^ . , . . . 

position might be summarized like this: any special interest group that 
causes mass media content^ to conform to versions of realism and value struc- 
tures approved by that special interest group willV eventually cause thS loss 
of the mass audience, and consequently, the fractionation of a mass medium 
into specialized media, each serving specialized audiences. 

There tg^no doubt that special interest groups are in fact ^a^ft^p ting 
to influence television content. Broadcasting magazine reported fhe'follow- 
ing in the F^ruary 17 j 1975 issue: . ' 



Loretta L^tman, media director of the Natio'nal Gay 
Task Force, told NATFE. delegates last week th^ televisrion^ 
must treat homosexuals as it would any other minority: 
with respect • • • • Ms. Lotman said that gays had gone from 
no mention in the media to abusive mention, and. that homo- 
sexuals were being "3hoxm almost exclusively "as clowns or « 
as psychopaths." TV is the most unfair of the media, she * 
said, because It is the most powerful, (p. 36) 

CabLelines contained the following notice in th^ January, 1975 issue: 

Chapters of the Natrtonal Black Fenvlnist Organization. . . 
recently made simultaneous statements of complaint to their 
local media, demanding an end to racism and sexism'iti broad- 
cast television programming ..... According to^the state- 
ment, the worst type of role models exist for blacjc women 
and children. "Television has been too reluctant to reflect 
the growing numbetfs of black female attofney§, physicians, / 
and paraprof essionals. " (p. 2> _ \ 
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The two citations above are interpreted to mean a desire on the part 
of special interest groups to change media content intended for the mass 
audience, rather than for specialized audiences demOgr^phically or psychor 

logically similar t6 the composition of the special interest group. 

^ » / . 

In another context; Mac Norwood (1974, interview) was interested not 



only in programs for handicapped children, but also in programs for the mass 

- • • 

audipnce about handicapped children. 

Cantor (1975, commissioned paper) writes: . ^ roles given to fe- 

males and males should be expanded so that more role models are provided 
to all children in order that individual gipowth is no*t dependent on - out- 
modedr def ihifiiona of masculinity and femininity" (p. 36), This is inter- 
preted to mean a desire, not tor special pMTograms addressed to girls or 
^ boys, but tp' all children. ^* ^ ^ 

BiiingUai'^ChJlldren'^ Teley (BC/TV>, produ%rs of VILLA ALEGRE, 

could have programlned; sol^^^oj the Hisp^nJSc child, and aimed only for the 
five top Spanish-speaking markets 1 PKilosop^ioally , the BC/TV key person- 
nel rejected this "easier" assignment, and' determined to try to be competi- 
tive in the national market place of children's programming, to be accepted 
and viewed in communities with and without sizable, Spanish-speaking minor- 
ities (Rector & DeAvila, 1974, interviews). Similarly CTW recognized t^hat, 
in programming to the needs of the disadvantaged child, the appeal- and^ac- 
^ ^ ceptance of SESAME STREET would have to be general if they were to have ac^ 
cess to national distribution on anytliing other than a short-term demoiastta- 

tion project b^sis. ' ^ - % - 

■ 

- . ■ ■ 

In other cpmmissipned papers, it is less clear whether generdl or spe- 

^ cialized audiences are sought for special-content programming. Barrow (1975, 



connaissioned ^aper) writes r j . *^ * 

',1 • ' • ' 

. . . most films cieal with the harshness and hope- 
lessness of ghetto life, [There ±a] . . a need for more 
films "dealing with positive experiences." (pp. 11-12) 

There is a need . . . for programs dealing with the 
actual Indian heritage and with modern-day Indian life — in 
the cities and o^i the reservations, (p. 13) 

Gieenberg (1975, commissioned paper) writes: 

The clear-cut f^ct that there are geographic jJttfckets 
of the poor -suggests that television content needs should 
in part be accommodated by emphasis on local and/or regional 
content availability in the areas where the poor are most 
likely to be living. (p. 30) 
p . * 

Bransford (1975, commissioned paper) writes: 

Overall, the current CTV [children*s television] pro- 
gramming is not adequately meeting the needs of rural 
populations, but' has the potential ... to serve children 
and youth in geographically isolated areas, (addendum, p. 1) 

Nygren and Wi throw (1975, commissioned paper) write: 

[The Federal program for the handicapped should] . . \ 
provide support to children*s television programming . . . 
in the form of initial advisory . input to include, where 
feasible, the interests of handicapped children. (p.* 27) 

The nine citations above are all seen as various facets of essentially 
the same issue: the desirability and feasibility of two intertwined factors 
spjepir^ interest vs. general interest content, and homogeneous, special- 
interest group audiences vs. heterog^ieous, general-interest audience groups 

Mendelsohn has made a theoretical statement about the limits of diver- 
sity of special interest group portrayals in mass entertainment , particu-y.^ 
larly in response to demands ^or "realistic" ^d "favorable" portrayals, ' 
based on his assumptions of the functions served by mass media for mass audi- 
ences. Some of the others have made statements about^he need for more. 
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representation of special interests in content and, for purposes of image 
and modeling for' the young, more "realistic" and favorable portrayals of 
special interest group members • At least it should be clear at this point 
(1) that the question of type of content desired in television should not 
be .separated conceptually from the question of the desired type and amount 
of audience; and (2) that these issues are a critical part of one or another 
integrated system of television, with financial, pedagogical, production, 
dffetribution, and sociological components. 

. -. > ' ^ 

There is no 'apparent problem of reconciliation between the two points 

of view when specialt^^0H content is intended for specialized audiences.. 
I^ygren and Withrow (1975, commissioned paper) agree that some programming 
needed for the handicapped is so specialized that even adaptations of exist- 
ing programs would not suffice; they suggest distribution of this highly 
specialized content to the target audience by means of cable. Bran^ford 
(1975, commissioned paper) agrees that special programming, and special 
utilization of existing materials, could be very useful to geographically 
isolated children in schools, with the material distributed by cassettes, 
satellites, and j^rrestrial delivery systems. Greenberg (1975, commissioned 
paper)** suggests regional programming as a "supplement" to more mass-appeal 
national programming. His proposal for development of interactive televi- 
sion calls for the large channel capacity of cable distribution^* Barrow 
(1975, commissioned paper) feels that low minority ^representation within 
the broadcasting industry is itself an obstacle to ^the airing of minority- 
oriented programming; he suggests that school and community minority audi- 
ences might be served by programming in video tape or 16 mm film formats. 
These uses of television engage different systems from national, real-time, 
over-the-air broadcasts via commercial or public television. 

er|c 
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In broadcast /television^ channel capacity restrdctions and the tre- 
mendous expense of quality production are t^|^^ two main factors 'that demand 
large 'audiences for justifying the use of tthe medium in the fiij'st place. 
With cable, cassettes, or any other non-broadcast means df disj:r ibution. 
the channel capacity obstacle is removed, but the financial obistacle of 
(^sts for quality production is "not . Both Barrow (1975, coimnissioned paper) 
and Nygren and Withrow (1975,' commissioned paper) urge minority programming 
for non-broadcast distribution, but with budgets or technical quality com- 
parable to*^hat exhibited by the Children's Television Workshop ^.rograias, 
SESAME STREET and THE ELECTRtC COMPANY. This appears to be unrealistic, • 
unless the unlikely Outcome of reaching similar audience levels could be 

V. ■ * 

persuasively argued. ' . 

This is not to place any value judgments whatsoever on the relative 
merits of (1) programming about minorities and to minorities versus (2) pro- 
gramming about minorities and/or -majorities to majorities. It is simply 
recognition of the fundamental fact thaKj^the size df the actual target au- 

dience is traditionally the major determinant of (1) the distribution sy^- 

. . ■ </ ■ 

tem that can be justified; and (2) the Amount of funding for production that 
can be justified. Large audiences, general-appeal programs, national distri- 
bution, and very expensive, professional production all go togfether. It is 
unlikely that one element will be realized in the absence of the others. 
In this fiercely competitive arena, high funding levels and access to national 
distribution systems are hecessary but not sufficient conditions for good 
programming and large audiences. The key is good programming. In separate 

commissioned papers, both Ambrosino and Land (1975) state their belief that 

» ■ 

only a few centers of excellence can produce such National programming suc- 
N:essfully. , 
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Programs designed for limited audiences ate likely to attract only 
limited audiences; they are also Ipely to be funded at modest levels 
(although it wouldn't take many of them to exceed the cost of a successful 
national program), not to have access td national distribution systems, and 
not to attract the limited top levels of creative Writing and production 
talent. 



USOE has been less directly involved in the remaining dspect of the 

✓ • - • ■ 

issue— special interest group influences or pontrol over the style and con- 

i ■ 

tent of national, general appeal television programnflng— than have^been the 

• «t 

FCC, FTC, CPB and PBS policy groups, the NAB Code Board, and the Office of 
Civil Rights. ' . * 

Purposive Children's Television Funding ; Some Examples 

■ . ' • . ... . I • . 

There were 244 public television stations in the Ujiited States at the 

% close of 1973 falling into four different station categories: State author- 
ities/State commissions (71 stations); Community (68); University (65); and 
School (40). Historically > state authorities/commissions have received sup- 
port from state legislatures; community stations from principally two sources 
instructional television and gifts or grants from individuals, corporations 
and I foundations; university stations are in large part affiliated with state 
universities and get their funds via university-type appropriations; and 
school dtatibns depend on school board allocations. Historically, the sta- 
tions have been programmed to^ serve the interests of the primary source of 
funding, but in the past five years, thfere has been a trend to. find dollars 
wherever possibie (Fenz, in The People *s Business , 1975, p. 39). 

.» 

Public television receiyes its funding fttom a variety of sources. That 
variety was noted by Fenz (1974^* pp. 39-43), and the sources^^ the amounts. 
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and the percentages they represent and the variety of recipients for fiscal 
year 1972 were as shown in Table 8. 



Table 8 



Sourceis, Amounts, and Recipients of Fundii]j^ 
for Public Television, FY 1972 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4j 



Source 

FedefaT Government 

a. to CTW 

b. to C^B . 

c. to facilities 

d. to special projects 

Corporate Underwriting 
of Specific Pro'jects 

a. to GPB 

b. to* PTV^production 
_ centers 

c. to other PTV 
licensees and 
organizations 



7.0 
30.0 
11.5 

3.8 



.5 



2.2 



2.3 



Amount (mil- Percentage 
liona.of dollars ) of Total; 



'$52.3 



27.1% 



National Foundations Support « 
for Public Television 

a. to CTW 2.0 

b. to QPB 2.3 

c. to PTV production 
centers l/. 4 

d. to other PTV * • 
licensees and » 
organizations .(6 - 

State Government and University^ 

a. to PTV .licensees 

and organizations 64.8 

b. to Libraries and #- 
distribution 

centers .7 



5. Local government. School Board, 
etc.\ Support to PTV 

a. to PTV licensees 

and organizations 22. IS 

b. to Libraries and 
distribution 

centers .6 



5.0 



2.5 



2-2.3 



11.4 



65.5 



4 



33.5 



23.2 



11.8 
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Amount- (mil- Percentage 

Source lions of dollars ) of Total 

• • * ' 

6. Subscriptions, •Memberships $16.0 ^ 8.2% 
and Auction Income 



7. Other Sources 11.1 



5.5 



a. 


Local Foundations 


2.4 


b. 


Business and 






Industry 

Gift^; ''■■3 


2.5 


c. 


1-5 


d. 


Prit^te 






Universities 


.6 


5e. 


Outside Sales, etc. 


1.3 


f . 


Miscellaneous 


2.8 



FY 72~Totai Unduplicated Mone^ . ' 

Supporting PTV $195.4 100.0% 

Lee-and Pedonel^s comp>Li«tion (1973, p. 29) indicates that^for fiscal 
year 1973, the funding sources for public television were quite similar to 
those in 1972. The following were the sources ^ amounts and percentages: 

' ^ Table 9 

Sovirces and Amouiits of Funding for Public Television, FY 1973 

Amount (mil- Percentage * 

Source lions of do llars) of Total ' ' 

I [ ■ 

Federal Government , $48.4 22.37% ^ 

. "■ 

Foundations . 19. 7 9.10 

State government, state school 
boardis, institutions of higher 

education ^ 77 ;4 35.77 

"Local government, school boards, etc. 24.2 11^18 

Subscriptions and Auctipns 24.0 11.09 

Other . , 22.7 10-. 49 



Total Unduplicated FY 73 $216.4 100.00% 



The compilers did not give a breakdown on where the dollars were spent. ^ 
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One of the advantages to the present, almost haphazard,^ 
system of funding for public television is that^ it has a 
great advantage of insulation tjirough diversity . . • • By * 
having national progi^amming funded by corporations, founda-^ 
tions, CPB and, ,now, the stations through the SPC, as welJr 
as government agencies, we' have diversified to some extent 
the funding arrangement so th^t no single funder can dominate 

, the national programming. (Gunn, 1975, interview) 

* • * 7 

Funding sources for specialized programming, such as children '-s tele^ 
vision, though, may not be as dd^rse. They tend to be concentrated at 

HEw/usoE. ' . / « : 

% Investments in purposive children's television ^for programming on a 
national basis vary on a cpntinuum from- programs totally Federally sup- 
ported to programs totally supported with non-Fe4eral dollars. The bulk ^ 
of the funds invested, however, tends -to fall into four discrete catego- 

ries of support: (1) direct*' total Federal; (2) direct Federal'mixed with ' 

'( . . ■ . ■ 

non-Federal; \(3) indirect Federal (mixed or not mixed); and (4) totally 

non-Federal. I Most of ^the Federal dollars ia child^^^en's television have 

been, in the f ilrst two areas, apd the Office of Education support has made( 

up -the bulk o^ that money . . , • 



As ^plained in Cha^pter One, | the research team, with the advice of its 
board of advi3brs 'and after cof|sulta£fof^ ys\X\\ a USOE advisory group,] chose 

: . • . ■ ■ T " \ ^ ■ ■ ' ■ 

programs which would be representative of each of the above four categories 
of funding, fable 10 shows the programs selected. 

Table 10 ^ 
Programs Chosen for Analysis by Major Funding Mode 



Federal Direct 


Federal Direct 
(mixed) 


Fedei^al Indirect 
(mixjBd)^ 


Non-Federal 


VILLA ALEGRE 
CARRASCOLENDAS 


SESME STREET 
^ ELECTRIC CO. 


. • INSIDE/OUT* , 
ZOOM 


BIG BLUE MARBLE 



*Cohen (1975, interview) estimates that most of the money for INSIDE/OUT 
came directly from states. Such Federal dollars as, were passed on by /the 
states were categoric aids such as funds for drug education. AIT is now 
} urging greater input of indirect Federal funding' for in-school, programming. 
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Direct Federal Funding ; VILLA ALEGRE ° 

One of ^he programs Included In the site visits was VILLA ALEG^, 
which ls_i^pduced by Bilingual Children's Television, Inc. (BC/TV) of 
Oakland, California. Rene JBardenas Is the Executive director of 6c/Tv' 
and .Q*4;^iMted the IdeaTor the progr&m. 

.'The, funding for (^ardenas' VltLA ALEGRE tegan. on April 6, 197*2, when • 
the Berkeley Unified School District (BUSD) received^ $889,980 under Title 
VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) to do research and ^ 
feaslbllitjKstudles on Cardenas' propos'al for a national Spanish and English.' 

* » ' ' * . 

. language educational^ series for young children. BUSD. subcontracted with 
■ , ■ ■ - '. * 

BC/TV to cafrry out the study. On October 6i,;i972, BUSD received an addl- ^ 
' tlonal $1,500,000 from ESEA as a pre- implementation .grant tp staff BC/TA^^ 
design the show, and develop" delivery capabilities. Two half -hour pilot , 
programs were produced under this funding., " ' ' 

On June 30, 1973, BC/TV was awarded a $3,500,000 grant under Title VII 
of the Emergency School Aid Ac^ (ESAA) for the production of 65 half-hour 
programs;. $19J.,600 was returned to USOE upon completion of the series. 
BC/TV has since received funds from the Ej^jcon U.' S. A. Foundation and the 
Ford Foundation. 

• « . ■ _ ■ 

VILLA ALEGRE is aimed /4t children ages 4 through 8 with special emphasis 
Off the needs of the Spanish-speaking. The series uses a magazine fofmat that 
^,_r-7 -^blends live video "segments with film and animation. The educational content 
is presented in entertaining, segment s~stories, games, dandes, and songs, 
reinforced by visual effects. The series uses Spanish and English languages, 
divided about evenly for each shew, and the Latin American cultures as a con- 

text for the educational content. 

■» • . 

• '-"■)-• 

o ■ ' . * fin 

ERIC 
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The show is set in "Villa Alegre," and idyllic "Happy Village" located 
in no particular place. There is a cast of eight adults and a changing 
group of some eigh^i^children. The goals #f VILLA ALEGRE were: 

1. To promote cultural pluralism through an understanding 
and appreciation of Latin American culture, heritage, values 
and mores. , ^ 

2. To provide the Hispanic child with an experience in 
which his home language and culture predominate, for the pur- 
pose of enhancing his self-image, encouraging his continued ^ 
or renewed \pride in his background, and bridging the linguis- 
tic and cultural gaps that may exist between home and school. 

'X ■ . ' • . , ■ ■ ■ [ 

3. To provide non-Spanish speakers' with an opportunity to ' 
become familiar with the Spanish language, and to help all 
viewers recognize the advantages . of speaking more than one 
language. 

4. To aid the viewer in developing the communicatioti and 
problem-rsolving- skills* necessary to function successfully 
in his environment*. • 

5* To present selected InformaMon designed to lead t<?^he ^ 
development of cottcepts iji^ the^ ot^^s pf human relations, 
nutrition and food., natural envdronment, energy and man-made 
objects. ^ « 

J)uring the 1974-75 biroadcast season, VILLA ALEGRE was offered free to 
all public television stations. In some markets where there was no public 
station or the public station did not carry the program, it was available 
to commercial stations. The program was also made available to Spanish- 
langu§.g#^ statlj^ns. ^ \ . 

■ '"''S'^'^ ' • ' ■ ' ' ■ 

Although BC/TV received some non-Federal funds, these came after the 
programs were^produced. The major funding was clearly "direct Federal sup- 
port." Table 11 gives a breal^down of the funds received, the sources and 
the programs produced by^^fi^TV. 



\ 

ERIC 
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Table 11 

Funding fbr VILLA ALEGRE, Produced by 
Bilingual Children's Television, Inc. (BC/TV) 
Oakland, California 



Date 

April 6, 1972 

Oct. 6, 1972 
June 30, 1973 
FY 74 
FY 74 

FY 75 , 

f— 



Amount Programs Length Source of Funds 



$ 889,890, 




2 pilots 1/2 hr. 



65 



1/2 hr. 



Title VII, ESEA, to 
Berkeley Unified 
School District 

"Title VII, ESEA 

ESAA to BC/TV , 

•»Ford- Foundation * 

Funds returned to 
USOE 



(Unknpvm amounts of non-Federal fundings 
have been received from EXXON and others 
for promotion and ut?ilization) 



. / • . - . ■ ■ I 

. . / . ^ ' ■ . ■ - ■ ...... 

D'lrect Fedi^yal Funding : CARRASCOLENDAS 

CARRASCOLENDAS is produced at television station KLRN in Austia,. Texas. 
Aida Barrera is the Executive Producer, Project Director %nd creator- of the 
'program. 



CARRASCOLENDAiS initially was a j^ogram series intended primarily for 
Mexican-American children in central/and southern Te^as which has developed 

ipto a bilingual/multicultural national television series over the past five 

» ■ _ . . . 

' ". . ■ ' / 

years. 



Its initial funding- came for fiscal year 1970 under Title VII, ESEA 
in the amount of $215,00?) for which thirty black and white programs ^ere 
produced and shown on stations in San Antonio and Austiji during and after 
school. ' The first format of the program was a segmented approach where 
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subjects ••were made parts of the program as riddles ^ games and songe. The' 

• V 

eegmehts were not necessarily related to eaph other* 

. / * • • ■" 

The series recelyed two more years of funding under Title VII, ESfiA,: 
$260,150 In FY 71; and $537,200 In FY 72. Thirty" color programs ji^ere pro- 
duced each year and were shovm on 45 public stations In the 197-2-73^broad- 
cast season and 99* statics In 1973-74. The aim and format of the series 
remained basically the same although the non-Hispanic child also became a 
part of the Intended audience* . 

• In the fourth year, FY 73, the series refelved funding under Title VII, 

• r . 

ESAA In the amount'of $1,268,730 for 30 programs which were carried on 151 
public Nations In 1974-75* -The program format for this series evolved Into 
s'ltuatloh-muslcal-comedy complet^ with a plot In each program; It was still 
aimed aj; 6 to 10 year olds\but the producers we^rs also Interested in appeaJ^- 
Ing to various Hispanic cultures: Mexican, Puerto Rlcan and Cuban, as well 



as Anglos and Blocks. The flexible storyfine ref^^ot^ a confluence of cul^r 

tures — some scenes in Spanish, ^^'some In English a^d s^me a blend of these 

languages. The programs produced uiider the flrsfc-y¥ar ESAA grant were„ de- 

scribed as lively and llghtj^hearted, with a stock company of real and fan- 

■ • ^ • ' ■■ ' ■ 

tXsy characters^ In order to include various geographic aj|||^^, on-^oc^tlon 

filming was done In New York, Miami, California, New Mexico and PuerliP ^Rico. 

ESAA funding was again obtained for FT 74 In the amoujit'^f $1, 

for 48 programs (nlne^ of which wolild be* a part of^he FY^73 pa^iHage, t,o be 

^a±red In-the 74-75 brojikfab^ season)*. In these programs, wlllch will be 

^avadLlable for airing In the! 1975-76 season^ the goal w^^:t.*o t^le tti^ best' 

possible contributldii by television to» the kf f ^ctlv^ of Jthe thll- 

. • . ■ ' ' ^ < .* 

dren In t^hfe tal?get audience (still '6-9 year ol4s) In a. dramatize 'style Qonr 



sonant with the way the child's Imagination talcls form. The primary focus 
is on feelings or "affective" learning. The programs' major commitment is 
to emotional states, at titude? toward one's self / others and the world 
around one as well as the relationships involved -in emotions and values'^ 
The -programs will be half -hour dramas, designed to 4)e entertJlning, 

■ ■ • . ' V ■> 

CARRASCOLENDAS was originally intended for an in-school audience, Dur- 

• . • ** ' ' ' 

ing»the first year the stations repeated the programs after school and "feed - 

back indicated that a number of the target audience watched at home -To 

^ \ 

date, there is no information available on the number of children reached- 

^ ■ v.. \^ ^ 

in-school or at home. CARRASCpLENDAS has^bedn majde avaiTable fr&e ot charge 



.to any station wishing to carry the program. 



The source and the amount of funds plus the number of' CARRASCOLPN^AS 



programs produced are shown in Table 12. 



Table 12 



Funding for CARRASCOLENDAS, Produced b,y 
KLRN Television, Austin, Jexa* 



Year - Amount % Programs Length ^ ^ Source 

FY 70 $ 215,000 30 W% 1/2 hr. * Title VII, ESJsffb Educa- 

, 1^ ^ tion Service Center , Region 

\ * ^ . • ^ . J XIII, Austin \ ' ' - 

FY 71 . 260,350 _ 30 1/2 hr. Title VII, E^ ^ \ 



FY 72 . . 537,2^ 30' 1/2 hr. Title V%, ES^ 

FY 73 1,268,730 ' 30 V2 hr. - ESAA to KLRN 



fV 7V "^1,852,271 ^ 48. ^ 1/2 hr. " ESAA to KbRN 



fr^ Direcr Federal Funding Mixed with Indirect Federal and Non-Federal : SESAIIE 

7* — — _ ^ ■ — 

STREET atitd THE ELECTRIC COMPANY - ' 

SESAME STREET ^nd JHE ELECTRIC COMPANY 'are produced by the Children's 
Television Workshop (Ctw) in New York City. Joan Ganz Cooney, now Presi- 
dent of CTW, a non-profit organization, had the Idea and* the perseverance 
, to create what has developed Into an^japortant element In purposvie chll- ' 
. drep's television, * 

Because SESAME STREET was the first program produced of those examined 
In this study, some of the underlying, philosophy of CTW Is Important to 
understand before a discussion of the go^ls ofy^either SESAME STREET or THE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY can be appreciated. One of the underlying notions was that 

u . / - " ■ 

good educational/ Informational programming was enormously expensive, that 

f ' ' ' • _ 

funds for Its development are not likely to come from the private sector, 
that educational programming could^ be presented In an^nte^i^talnlng way^and 
successfully compete for attention o^ viewers at home^ against alternative 
attractions, that research and production could be combined to create an ef- 



fective jEJrograitf, that Insulation pf productlo^ and other creative people 
from funding politics was critical tb the success of a program, and that only 
the best ta}.ent could produce a successful series. These notions tended to 
evolve from the basic idea for a- program which was to be directed at a pre- 
Vlously neglected audience — the preschooler, particularly^ those disadvantaged 
children of* the inner city ghettoes and in th^ remote ruraft areas. 

, SESAME STREET is a daily one-thour^show which uses ,a segmented approach — 
•"Sometimes referred to as a LAUGH- i^J for children — which emphasized cognitive 
skills during its^ first years and more recently 'has increased attention ti^, 
the $ocial ancU emotional aspects of child development. A working list of 
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goals f6r the first year of SESAME STREET was outlined in- L^nd (i972, p. 58) 

I. Symbolic Representation - * « 

*^ A. Letters • » , ^ - 

B. Numbers 

C. Geometric Forms , 

II. Cognitive Processes - * • 

Al Perceptual Discrimination 
^ Relational Concepts * 

C. Classification . , " « 

D. Ordering 

• ^" 
^ III. Reasoning and Problem-Solving 

A. Problem Sensitivity 

B. Inferences and Causality ' ■ . \ 

C. Generating and Evaluating Explanations and Solutions 

. IV, The Child and His World 

. A. Self ; . ' 

B. Social Units 1 • 

^ C. Social Interaction 
^ . D. Man-made Environment ^ 

E. Natural Environment 

The curriculum does not unfold through time in the conventional school room 
manner, through a logical progression firom the elementary to the more com- 
plex, building directly on what^ has gone before, instead, major goaJLs are' 
incorporated into each program, with the specific curriculum assignments 
spread throughout the series. The show ismade up of many sl^rt segments 
which may have ijo overt connection with each other. 

^ The sh^w began as an experiment to see if cChildren could be attracted 

to an, entertaining educational program in the free marketplace. ^It contin- 
ues both as a service and as an experiment , introducing new goals each year. 
Jor the 1975-76 SPC offering, for example, CTW states it will add to the cur- 
riculum social and historical material especially appropriate during the 
Bicentennial Year and, for the first time, produce instructional segments : 
designed to help educate mentally retarded children. 

f 

SESAME STREET had been credited with putting public broadcasting on 
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the map. Nearly one out of four viewers of al^ public television are view-' 
' ers of SESAME STREET. In a four-week period in \fint-er, 1974, SESAME STREET " 
reached 23.3 percent of all television-equipped households, or 15,425,000 
homes. Of 20 shows telecast during that period, viewing household^ saw an 
average of 5,5 shows (Statistical Research, Inc., 1974, p. 7). SESAME STREET 
"had an average rating of 4.3 In 1974, as against a 5.7 average for all [com- 
mercial] network 'children *s programs" (Broadcasting , March 3, 1975, p. 23). 
It has brought into the public viewing audience households which never tjefore 
turned to public $tations — particularly Blacks and lower income children. 
In the "first year of the SPC, it was chosien by 145 of the 152 licensees for 
broadcast In their areas at a high cost, the most requests for any educa- 
tive program. CTW produces 130 SESAME STREET programs gach year. 

THE ELECTRIC COMPANY was the second program originated by CTW. It is 

a half-^hour daily program aimed mostly for second, third and fourth graders \ 

to assist them in learning l;o'read. The approach to the show, £is j^^lined 

by Ball and Bogatz, C1973, p. 191) was: 

Implicit throughout the ^ show will be an attitude toward the 
written code which stresses its reasonableness and learnability . 
The following principles will be emphasized: 

(1) The lef t-to-^ight sequence of print corresponds 
.to the temporal sequence of speech. 

(2) Written symbols stand for speech sounds - 

(3) This relationship [between wit ten symbols and . 
speech sounds] is sufficiently reliable to 

produce successful decoding most of the time. . 

(4) Redding ig facilitated by learning a set af 
strategies for figuring out tfiis symbol-to-sound 
relatioi^ship. 

(5) However, the goal of decoding Is to extract meaning 
from written messages; the reader *s j%b is not com- 
pleted with the sounding-out of a word or sentence. 

. There were two primary goals in producing THE ELECTRIC COMPANY: symbol/ , 

sound analysis and to rpad for meaning. The objective of the symbol/sound 
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analyaiis was to teach the child some of the most essential pieces of the 
j writteti code, relating these to the processes of decoding. The objective 
^ of the reading for meaning goal was to convey to the phild that the ultimate 
gbal of decoding is to reconstruct the Intended meaning; his job is not com- 
pleted with ^Konlc analysis alone. 

^ The same underlying principles of SESAME STREET apply; thdt is, that 
the program should be entertaining, and employ a segmented approach. CTW 
produces episodes of THE ELECTRIC COMPANY each year. 



. electric company has also been one af the few public television 

shows to generate a substantial audience on a regular 'basis — it Is used in- 

It 

school and at home (see the earlier section of Chapter Two entitled "The In- 
School Audience^ for Television*^— ^In the first year of the SPC, 143 licen- 

sees of the 152 possible purchased THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, again at a rather 

* ■ 

high cost compared to other available progrgms which should indicate accept- 

N 

ance by station managers. . ' 

■ - ■ , . . c*" ■ 

A breakdown of the sources and the amounts of funding' for the various 
years is shown in Table 13. 



Table 13 

Funding for SESAME STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, Produced by/ 
The Children's Television Workshop, New York, New York 



Year 



1969 




AmQunt 

$ 833,000 

100,000 
250,^00 
11 > 000 
$1,194,000 



Source • 

Department of Health , Education and 
Welfare, U. S. Office of Education 
Carnegie Corporation of New York* I 
Ford Foundation ' f 

3M Company 



SB 



Year 



Amount 



Source 



1970 $3,167°iOOO 
750,000 
1,400,000 
1,288,000 
250,000 

.ft - ' ^26,000 
.150,000 
10,000 
1.000 

1970 , Total $7,042,000 

1971 . . $2,900,000 

500,000 
600^000 
1,000,000 
5,^ 
10,000 
1,000 
• - 115.000 

1971 Total $5,131,00 

1972 $7,000,000 

2,000,000 
1,000,000 

. lrvooo,ooo 

•250,000 
25,000 
23,000 
5,000 

241.000 

1972 Total $11,544,000 

1973 " $6,000,000 

5,000,000 
500,000 
304,000 
8.000 

1973 Total $11,812,000 

1974 $4,000,000 

5,000,000 
100,000 
50,000 
187,000 
$ 36.600 
1974 Total ^$9,373,000 



PHEW, USOE" » 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
Carnegie Corporation 
Ford Foundation 
Markle Foundation 
3M Company 

Learning Resources Institute 

Meredith Foundation 

Other 



DREW, USOE 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
Carnegie Corporation 
Ford Foundation 
The Scherman Foundation 
Rogers Foundation 
Michigan State University 
Commerical Stations (gross) 



DREW, USOE.* 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting / 
Carnegie Corporation / ^ 

F«3ird Foundation 
Mobil Oil Corporation 
Quaker Oats Company 
S. C. Johnson Company 
Scherman Foundation 
Commercial Stations (gross) 



DREW, USOE 

Corporation for Pdiblic Broadcasting 
Carnegie Corporation , ' 

Commercial Stations (grossj 
Other 

DHEW, USOE 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
Mobil Oil- Corporation 
GT & E 

Commercial Stations (gross) 
Other 



* Because there was a variety of sources of direct Federal '^fuhds involved, 
a Separate listing, indicating the amounts^ and sources,' is presented below 
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in Table 14. 

■ it 

Table 14 



Sources of Direct Fed^al Dollars to CTW for 
SESAME . STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPAIIY 



FY 68 



USOE $i; 340, 000 

OEO-OCD 50,000 



^ NICHHD 15,000 

NFAH ' 10,000 
f ' I . ■ $1,415,000 



FY 69 



FY 70 



USOE - , 1,330, poo 

OEO-OCD' ' ^ 300.00'a 



USOE 655,000 
OEO-OCD 300.000 



1,630,000 



955,000 



FY 71 



USOE „ 2,600^000 

0^-OCD 300.000 / 

. . 2,„gjoo',bbo 



FY 72 



FY 73 



USOE 7.^0.000 



USOE 6.000.000 
■' ' — ^ 

FY 74- USOE 4.000.000: 

FY 75 USOEi < - 5.500.000 ^ 

*• ■ ' 

TOTAL Direct Feder'al Ft*nds in SESAME 



7,X)00,000 

6,000,000 
4,000,000 
5.500^000 



STREET and THE. ELECTRIC COMPANY = $^9,400,000 

' .v,->^ ■ ■ - ^ 

• » bS " ■ ' ■ ^ ' ' . ' 

' * . ' ' ' ' " ■ , V 

Indirect Fedetal Funding Mixed with Non-Federal ; ZOOM 

ZOOM has been produjied at WGBH television In Boston, Massachusetts.^ 

ERIC , \ . 'M ■ _ 



ERIC 
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Christopher Sarson was the oxe^io^ and, eventually, the executive producer 

.... \" ' I 

^ of th6 program. He is na longer resppnalble for the program. 

ZOOH is a series which isi^t self -^Oi^ttsC^^ educational; that is, 

there is ito curriculum per aa, but the prdgrams encourage the young viaw- 

V ' " 

V- '\- ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ 

ers to be active and .creative • The show Is designed for 8 to 12 year olds . 
and its objectlyl^a^ are basically that : (1) children should participate and 
' not be passive viewers; (2) children are people with ideas; and (3) there 
.is dignity -to being an 8 to 12 year old, that is, the children could do 
television for other children. 

* .■ - ■ * "* . • 

The only -Federal money in ZOOM'ls indirect in that it caiae from Federal 

funddfvthrough CPB. The creator of the program, Chris Sarson, originally ' 

proposed the idea to public station ^GBH, where he was employed. WGBH be- 

lieved it was too expensive for them to do on a national scale, so Sarson 

took-the idea to WBZ, a commercial Westinghouae station in Boston, WBZ pro- 

dueed a pilot called ZOOM IN which Sarson found unacceptable because the o 

cast included adults and Ms evolVing feeling was. that the program should be 

children talking to chttdiren. -The WBZ* pilot was never aired. 

WGBH officials then took the idea to CPB which provided $30,000 in the 
Slimmer; 1971, for the production of a different pilot. This show was aired*- 
»n five Succeissive. days in Boston. The viewer response, which was favor- . 
able, and the pilot were taken to Washington. CPB agreed to support thir- , 
teen progrSbs for $340,OOO^| to* be aired on PBS beginning in January, 1972 
(the Ford Foundation had a Aat^hlng dollar arrangement with CPB at this time) 

■' ■ - ■ ■ • . . . ^ , • 

— •* ■ • . "~ ^ 

' ' \ , ' ' « - • • * 

The programs have been written and performed by children* from 7 to 12 

; i ^ ■ ■ . , — _ 

- years- of age. ' It basically is a magazine fortnat.. Viewers are invited to 

-■ . ■" ■ ' ' ' ' ' ■ ^-l ■ ' ■ 
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contribute jokes, paintings, cartoons, stories, plays, recipes, etc. Seven 
young persons appear on the; show—they're changed every 10-13 weeks so that 
they don't become "stars." "When a ch^ld signs on as a -Zoomer his parents • 
S^jgn an agreement promising he or she won't appear^ on TV for three years" 
after leaving 'Zoom*^ or make ^commercials for five years after 'Zoom'" (Levin, 
1974, p. 24). The objective is to present kids as kids,. not kids as stars. 



In order to stress the relationship of_ZOOM to all American children, 
youthfi^ guests have been filmed on location across the U, S. The largest 
viewer response, though, remains Northeastern in origin. ; 

CPB funded the show again for the 1972-73 season— this time asking for 
30 shows for $750,000. 

From the beginning, ZOOM's mail response has ,been very high — averag- 
ing 2,000 letters a -^day during the f its t year and up to. 4,000 to 5,000 a 
day more recently. "Zoom viewers dispatch more mail to their show in a 
week than the fans of Sanford and Son, The Waltons, All in the Family, and 
Marcus .l^elby, M.D* combined send to their shows in a month" (Levin, l§74l 
p, 22)t ZOOM viewers, of course, are solicited to .write in, while viewers 
of the other shows are not, • ' ^ 

In February, 1973, CPB dedided ^lot to refund-^ZOOM for the following 

♦ . '' ' ■ ■ ' " ■ 

season. The* rlasponse was the "Zoom Alarm" which told viewers that the pro- 
gram might not bis refunded and asked the viewers to mail pictures of them- 
selves. More than 190,000 letters were received in six weeks, and two full 
sacks were taken to CPB and spread out on the floor so that CPB executives 
had "40,000 faces staring up. at them:" CPB decided they could underwrite 
half of the expense of ZOOM; McDonald's undervardte the other hj^lf~$l, 13(3, 000 
^ in all for 26* new and X3 partly hew programs. In FY 75, McDonald's again 



paid for half the cost of the program; the rest came from the SPC — $1^362,585 
total for 32 new programs. . * 



ZOOM became the second most popular show on public televisiqn that was 
produced by public television. In Winter, 1974, in a four-week period, ZOOM 
reached sin average audienlle of 1,390,000 households, or "2^1 percent of all 

' ■ • r ■ • 

television homes, -second only to MASTERPIECE THEATRE for prime time public 
television. Total reach during this period was 5.7 percent of ail U. S. 
television-equipped. households. (Statistical Research, Inc., 1974, p. 3). 



Table 15 gives- a breakdown of the amounts* and .sources of .funds and the 
number of programs produced. ' ^ . > 



Table 15 

Funding for ZGOM^ Pi^oduced by 
WGBH Television,, Boston, Massachusetts 



Year 


Amount 


Programs 


Length 


Source 


FY 72 


$ 30,000 


1 pilot 


1/2 hr. 


CPB 


FY 72 


340,000 


13" 


1/2 hr. 


CPB/Ford 


FY 73 


750,000 


26 


• 1/2 hr. . . 


- CPB/Ford 


FY 74 


565,000^ 
565,000--- 


26 new" ' , 1/2 hr. 
^13 partly new 1/2 br. 


• iMeDonald 's 
CPB 


PY.75 ' 


681,292*- 
681,292 


p>32 new 


1/2 hr. 


McDonald's 
Public Stations 
(SPC) 


one half 


of 6% SPC 


surcharge to 


stations 





Indirect State/Federal Funding Mixed with Non^Federal ; INSIDE/OUT 

* INSIDE/OUT was created through a consortium effort initiated by the 
National Instructional Television Center <(NIT, now a division of the Agency 
for Instructional television) at Bloomington, Indiana.* Edwin Cohen is the 



Executive Director of AIT. 



INSIDE/OUT is a health series of tjtiirty fifteen-minute color programs 
designed to help eight- to ten-year olds achieve and maintain well-being. 
It provides a "feelings" approach to health education'with emphasis on help 
ing the child develop a personally effective life style. The programs are 
used to initiate discussion and are mainly intended for In-school use. 

The series was the result^ of a unique consortium effort coordinated 
by NIT and was their third such effort. In all, $779,000 went into the 
planning and development of INSIDE/OUT. Thirty-four different state akd 
provincial agencies from throughout the United States^ and Canada contri- 
buted $480,000. The agencies are as follows: 

Alaska Educational -Broadcasting Commission 
California Health Education Television Consortium 
'Florida^tate Department of Educatidh 

Georgia iDepartment bf Education, Educational Media Services Division 
Hawaii Department of Education * • 

Idaho Department of Education, Migrant Education Resource/Center 
Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction,^ 
ETV/ITV Sgctiori, and Blue Cross-BluT Shield 
^lowA Departments of Educational Broadcasting and Public • ' 

Instruction ' ^ 
Kansas State Department of Education^ ' * • 

- Kentucky ETV Network " - ^ 

KETC-TV, St. Louis, Missouri 

Maine Health Education Resources Utilization Consortium ' 
Massachusetts Executive Committee for Education Television, 
Department of Education 
' Michigan Departments of Education and Public Health and The Mott ; 
^Foundation 

Mississippi Authority for Educatibnal Television 
Nebr^^ska^ Departments of Education, ITV Services 
Nevaaa Edupktional Communications Comn^ssion 

-New Jersey Public Broadcast lag Authority - 
New Orleans Public Schools ■ 
New York State Education Department 
North Carolina State Department of ^dycation 
Ohio State Department of Education 

Oregon Board of Education and Oregon Association of Intermediate ' 
and Coiinty Superintendents 
' Pennsylvania Department of Education 
South Carolina Department of * Education 
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' »Tennessee^ State Department of Education 

Texas Education Agency ' - ^ - 

. Utah St^te Board -of Education, Instructional Media Division 

Virginia State Department of Education ^ 

On tario Educational Col^municat ion. Authority (Canada) 

Washington State Educational Television Stations Health Educa- 
tion Consortium 

West Virginia State Department of Education, Stations WMUL, WSWP, 

WWVU ^ . - 

Educational Communications Division of Wisconsin , • 

- Wyoming State Department of Education 

Exxon provided $197,940 for printing and distributing 350,000 teach- 
ers guides, preparation of^a pro motio nal film and help in planning and de- 
velopment of utilization materiais.'^ N^IT contributed $loJ^, 060 to the -project. 

• ■ I M,-'- ' >■ 

The AIT cooperative effort represents a unique approach to the devel- 
opment of purposive children's television.- The cooperative effort means 

y ■ w. ■ ■ , . ' _ ■ ■ ■ - ; 

that NIT wbrks closely with educational administrators, .teachers /^curric- 
ulum supervisors, educational broadcasters,, authorities in various subject 
matter fields, and with professional organizatiohs in the IT. S. ^nd Canada. 
.Needs are expressed by representatives of states an^ provinces at periodic 
regional meetings. Expressed needs are reviewed by an Advisory -Committee - 
on Priorities and then the AlT Board of Directors (who are ^agpoin^ted by the 
Coubcil of Chief State School Off icers^ and the Council of MiniiSter$ of 
Education* Canada) establishes the priorities. Study teams are then .organ- 
ized to investigate the needs to determine how and to what extent televi- 
sion can mal^ a contribution. A prbspectus for a program is then prepared 

■. . ; 'J \ ' ' ¥ ' 

and funding participants are then solicited. The consortium has input into 
the 'production, plans information for pri|per introduction of the series, and 

plans effective iitilization programs.' As a rule, only those who fund the 

' J, 

program use it. Production is^done by selected agencies under the super- 

<• . ^ , ■ * 

vision of NIT. 

I 
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NIT was absorbed by the Agency for Instructional Television (AIT) , a 
newly, created non-profit permanent American-Canadian organization, in 1^73.* 
AIT has worked to expand and improve the cooperative effort begun by NIT 
by workin^^^ closely with states and provinces. 

INSIDE/OUT was shown on 205 public stations in 1973-74 and on 223 
public stations' in 1974-75 and readied, according to NIT estimates, approjq- 
imately five ij^lllon children each yekr. . ^ , - 



Table 16 presents th/ amounts and spurces of funds for INSIDE/OUT as 
well as the numb.er of shows produced * 



Table 16 




Funding for INSIDE/OUT, Created by the^ 
National, Instructional Television Center (ndw Agency •for 
Instructional Television),- Bloomington, Indiana ' 



■ " ' ... .\ ^T^T ^ 

Ye^t" ^ Amount Progr^g Length " . Sburge 

FY 71 through $490,000^^^ ' ' ' ' Consortium of 34 , 

FY 75 ^. ^ 30 . 1-/4 hr. agencies V 



* National Instruc- 
tionkl Television 
^ Center 




197,940 for printing and Exxon 
\ distributing 350,000 h ' ; 

teachers gtiides, preparation of a promotional, 
film ar^d ^elpj" in planning and' development of 
utilization materials 
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*NIT was started a (|^:he 'National Instructional^ Television Library in 1962 
with funds from USOE adminiftered by National Educational Teliavlsion (NET) 
in New Yorjc. In 1965 it became tfhe National Center for School and College 
Television and began operation 'under the Indiana University Foundation in , 
Bloomington, j:ndiana. NIT. became the official n^ell^in 1968 and became self- 
sup]|oi;tlng 1^1970. It remained- a project of the Indiana University Foundar 
t ion until ^s transfer, to 'AIT on July 1, 1973^/ 



./ 

./ 

/ 
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'NoQ-Fede^al ^ gundlng ; RJQ BLUE MARBLE ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BIG BLUE MARBLE is prodjiiced by Alphaventure. of New York City/ Robert 
■ ^ • . ■ * 'J 

•• * ^. *•»• 

Garrison is the producer and. one of three partners in Alphaventure, a pro- 

•" - ' ' ' . ■ 

fit-making organization. , J * • * 

/ ' ( ^ ^ ' . • ■ : ' " „ . 

BIG BLUE MARBLE is a half-hour program without formal curriculum,, de= 

' ^- *. ■ ^ r 

voted to fostering' international awareness among children aged 8-12, It 

"in ' ■ ■ . ' • ' - » ■ - 

'attempts to show how youngsters play, work and grow up all over/ the world, 

. , ' , *^ ' ■ ' 

ETach show has a feature on three different young people from around the 
world. The show is underwritten* by Inter^iational^Telephorie and Telegraph 
and is offered free to^ commercial and noncommercial y^at ions with the 'stipu- 
lation that there be no interruption for comiliercfals or public service mes- 
sage»^ Commercials or public service announ^ments| of course, can' be clus- 
tered ap either end of the program. 

This past* ^ear the progjfam was offiered free to stations throughout ^he 

* * / ' 

U. S. and was cfarried on more than llo st^ations, 



One ^pf--the ^biggest goals/ was to commufiicate to children 
the interdependence of people around the world-/ At the sam^ ^ 
^ time," instilling till them an/apprecation for th^ diversity of 
cultures^ not to look dt the world as a meltitlg pot, you kno^, 
to think about people, in terms af the things jchat make them 
special; but also to think about all of us collectively in 
terms of the things that/we share in common,/ (O'Brien, 1974, 
interview) 

' The shows' producers claim jtiot to be "promoting /or preaching" anything but 
rather showing children a^. they exist around th^fe iforjid. / 

The sliow encourages^ participation throughf a segment called Pen,^ Pals. 
- In December, more than /AGOG letters a' week weire being exchanged by viewers 
of the pragr^. *The yat lags for the show ha not been outstanding, but 
exceed the audience fjox a typical PBS ptogritm.- a ' 



As iioted^ the ratings for the show have not been out- 
standing\ -However it should not be taken as an indict- 
ment of the program series, but rather as a corroboration ^ 
of points made l^y others relsJting to the lack of good time 
periods in -the ciurrent television spectrum>v From recent 
experience it appears that no 'matter how good or exciting 
a once-weekly half hour tel^visipn program may^e, when . 

^ distributed via syndication, it is aj.m6st automatically 
relegated to ear ly^ morning weekend time periods. Time - 
periods that follow the^kid programs on the Network stations 
o^ Saturday mornings generally move intg Network sports, and 
sadly enough a key part of Sunday mornirig is^now. taken up by 
commercial religion, a most; j^ofitable program type for the 
stations. In these e^rly mornirig, time periods ,\gen6rally ' 
prior to 8:00 on Saturday and 9:00 on Sunday, the"^^ilable 
sets in use are so low that ^e^ ardless of the program quality 
or appeal, it is virtually^ impbssible to achieve higher than 

z,a three rating. (Smardan, letter to Mielke, April 11, 1975). 

Table 17 gfves a breakdown of the amount, source of funds, and the ^ 



r 



number of programs produced. 



. Table 17 * . 

Fundi'i^^or BIG BLUE MARBLE, Produced by 
Alphaventure, New York, New York 



— 

Year 'AmoiM^^ 


Programs 


Length ''''' 


Source 

• •* 


FY 74 $3,600,000' 


• 26 


l)*2' hr. > 


International Tele- 


< 






phone and Telegraph ^ 

^ . — 



^Summary • - ' \ 

Of the nvore than 50 ^nillion dollars for children's television adminis- 
tered by USOE, most of the •rfoney has g6^e*.to either various projects a<|min- 
, istered lender, the Emergency 'ScV^ool Aid Act (ESAA) or to CTW f£*om the (Cocip- 
erative Research Act. A/total of $19,851,685 has been authorized fdr Pro- 
jects under ESAA in fiscal years, 73 and 74; a^total of ^$29,400,000 in federal 
tV CTW to support Is ESAME STREET and THE ELECTRI^ COMPANY 



funds have gone tp. CTW to support 
from FY 68 through FY 75. 



The grant/contract recipient, th^ series title, the number #(to be) 
produced, ttteir length, the date available for airing, an4 the amount of 
ESAA dollars allocated are shown in Table 18. 



Table 16 

*ESAA Television Series Funded Through FY 74* 




Recipient 



Series 



No. to, be Length in Date Ampunt 
Produced minutes Available of funds 



, KLRN>^ . CARRASCOLENDAS ^78 
Austin, Tex. . - 

^ BC/TV ^ VILLA ALEGRE ' / 65 

OaMand, Cal. ^ ^ . 

NVETA , GETTIN ' OVER / 52 

Springfield, Va. i ^ • / 



EDC Project pNE 

NewCSti^ Mass. 



NYSDE 

New York 



VEGETABLE SO^P 



UGBH , 
Boston 

« I. 

WTTW 

Chicago 

Connecticut 
Public TV 
Hartford 

KWSU 



REBt)P 



Tension and ^ 
ConMict Reduction 



MUNDO REAL 



SOUTH BY NORTHWEST . 



Pullman, Wash. 

^SPS Plateau Indians 

§Ijofcane,' Wash. \ 

Maine Public Franco-American 
^Broadcasting . * * 

Qroap, Mne. . 



Young .Fllmakers Caribbean; 



65 

39 
78 

26 
13 
10 

5 

r 

20 
10 



New York 



Latinos' 




TOTALS 



12 program 
y - Series 



30 



30 



30 



74- 75(39) $3,120,809 

75- 76(39) ' , . 



74-75 



X 



30 



or 



15 



,/ 30' 



60 



30 



30 
3\> 



15 



30 



435 
programs 



199.5 
hours 




$19,039,807 



^lus $811,8/78 to WTTW, Chicago for production of spot announcements, or 
$19,851,685 total. 2-3' ■ 



. ' Because both VILLA M^EGRE *and 'CARRASCOLENDAS each recef^d prior sup- 
port under Title^II of thp Elementary and \Secondary Education Act (ESEA) — 
' * iftUA ALEGRE received $2,J89|^890; CARRASCpLENDAS received $l.,bl2l^sio— it 
. could be -'logically argued that the ES^ "television package" ac/tually to- 

* m» tals $23,25^,125, VThen this is comb'in^d with tjhe $29,40d7^ of 'direct, 

• ^ t II • ' 

* Federal funds, to XJTW, the total expenditu;^e i/ $52,654,125. Xhis represents 

^ ^ ' " / • ■ 

the vast majx>rity of funds expended by 'U90E i&t purposive children* s tele-^ 
vis^ion programming (for other expenditures pn otjier projects,, see Ogilvie, 
*" 1971).., Examples' of* other expenditures include:" , , . * o 



>, Univers 



. .3,-4-5 Club, University qf. Houston $ 300,000 FY^72 

' ^ Captain Kangaroo, Sutherland / " r 

/ ' Associates . / • / * . 214,000 FY 7^2 

f t Division of Vocational Educa/ion, . . 
UCLA, Evaluate Objectives 

(Captain Kan^^roo) / 29,360 , FY 72 

OCD: "SuDherland Learning /ssoc*:: • 250,000 FY 72 

. ates (Captain Kafigaroo)/ \ * 250,^00 FY 73 

, Early Childhood Component/of Rocky -254,675' FY 72 

Mountain Satellites / , 1,2237^52 ^I^Y 73 

Misterrbgers Neighborhood , Bureau - 125,000 FY 72 

of Edu<?at)ion for the/Handi-capped' 250,000 FY 73 



. Because of th^ large proportion of direct Federal funds going to two 

.•^ ' - ■ ■ \' « 

areas — ESAA and CTW/-an analysis of how those funds came into being, how 
they've ieen administered, ai/d what problems were^ncountered in their ad- 
ministration is la^rgely the/foci/s of the next chapter. 



/ 



^ ' . /■■ * - ' 



r. 
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- ' Chapter Three : The Fgdecal Involvement in Children's, ifelevision 

o. : - " ■ _ ^ , ■ ^ 

J There are numerous agencies, Congressional committees, cSrporat ions, 
tregulatory agencies and citizen groups which attempt to influence the use 
^of telj^l^ion for children in the United Stages. Most ar^ outside the ^ 

mainstream of the present- examination but need to be briefly discussed. 

• * . ■ ' ■ * 

t The Federal Trade Cotomission ( FTC ) was established fn 1914 as an iti^ , 

dependent regulatory agency (an amendment in 1^35 extended its responsi- 
bill ty to consumer protection). While the FTC is coacerned, as is the FCC,^ 
with the nature of advertising) on television, including that which appears 
in conjunctioti with children's television programming, it is not concerned 
with television programs, cKlldren's or otherwise. • 

The Federal Communlcatiojis Commission (FCC ) was established in 1934. 

( ■ ^ ~ • - 

. It/ renews educational and' commercial broadcast station licenses every three 
year^ and licenses ^,11 new broadcast statiotj^.^ The general standard man- 
dated bv the Communications Act of 1934 which the Commission applies in 
. Vklng its decisions is whether the "public interest, tofavenience and ne- 
cessity" will bevsejrved. ^ % . 

. . \- "v , ■ ; 

In 1960^the Commission cited programs for, children as one of 14-^ 
"major elements\sually necessary to meet the public interests needs and 
'desires of the commurii^." . In 1973, for the firs-t time, the FCC included 
a separate question oil children's prc^rams oq its renewal form ^or commer- 
cial television licensees an? in 1974 the Coinmission issued a pojicy state-j^ 
ment on^^^hildrien' s television programming and advertising. In- that: state- 
ment the Commission declared i|^* expected stations "to make a meaningful ef- 
fort . .- . to develop and present programs which will serve the un4,4ue needs 



0 
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of ^ the "^child audiencd. " Moreover , "a rJbasonable part of , this programmihg • 
should be educational in nature [barcause*] the usb of television to furth<^r 
the educational and cul'tural development of America's children bears a ^cfti:- 
rect relationship to the licensee's obligations under the Communications^ 
Act-to operate in the'public iriterest'." The CoBomission^lso said "we do 
not believe it is a reasonable scheduling practice to relegate all of the 
programming for this important audience to one or two days I I . [of the 
week and] do expect to see tonsidera^le improvement in scheduling practices 
in the future." , ^ \ ^ ^ * ' 

\ ' * ' • * 

♦The possible ramification^ of the XFCC's ^recent actions in highlight- 

y • • : - ■ ' . 

ing the necessity pf televising children's programs to meet the public in- 
terest Standard is discussed in a commissioned paper by Herman Land for 
this research project and. in Chapter Four. 

The Off ice of Teleco^unications Policy ( OTP ) was established in 1970 

and is located in the Executive Branch. OTP advises the Presi4ent on gen- 

* \ ■ ' 

< \ ♦ ' ■ 

eral communication policies, spectrum management international ^agreements, 
and field research and development -activities. It also directs assignments 
of government spectrum allocations. • « «> 

• • - • 

While OTP has been active (i.e., formulating policies, submitting rec- 
ommendations to the President^ Congress and the FCC) in soqe broadcast .mat- 

ters such as broadcast Hcense renewals, allocat4on of Very High Frequen- 

\ V ^ ^ ' ^ 

cies <VHF) tojt^levision, * in matters affecting cable television, and in 

y ' ^ "* 

pursuing long-range funding for public broadcasting, it has not expressed 

any specific position or concerns, \)r made ai^ reports or recotraaendations 

on children's television. The OJP has recently undertaken a'survey of the 

amounts of Federal dollars goink" directly into the production of^shows for 

■ . * 4^ ' I 



public television. How they will_ use that information is hot known at the 

■ f . / * ' ' 

timejbf this writing, * ^ / I . 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting ( CPB ) is far more involved in 
promoting ciEiildren's television than any of the previous agencies, CPB 
was established by the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 to provide national 
leadership in the development of a public broadcasting system while insur- 
ing the medium protection from outside interference and control. 

The Act 'was the result of a report by the Carnegie Commission on* 
Educatioital television whfch .concluded that % well-financed and we^l-dC- 
rected* system, subat'antially larger and far mpre persuasive and effective 
than that* which now exists in the United States, must be brought into be- 
ing if the full needs of the American public ^re to be served," Section 
396 of the Act iriciudes among the purposes and activities of th^ Corpora- 
t ion' the facilitating ofithe "full development of educaticilal broadcasting 
in which "prograj^s of high quality, obtained from diverse sources, will be' 
ma^e available /to non-commercial educational television and radio broad- 

■■/■ ■ . 

cast stations . , , ," There are 15 persons on the Board of the Corporar- 



-V1 



t±orry appoint^a by the President of the- United States, CPB is not a federal ^ 
agency, but a pr'ivate nofl-profit >corporation, . 

• - ■ ^ • ■ ' J 

CFB provides funds J;o stations and agencies throughout the public brpad»- 



castings industry; it established PBS and pays the oosts of interconnection; 
it provides direct financial support to television and radio licensees through 
community $ervice grants, *C^B does not produce programs but does give finan- 
cial support through either program'- production grants or .program development 
grants. 



It Ws helped fund national children's television programs such as 



^ / 



^ - '82 - 



^SESAME STREET, THE ElECTRIC COMPANY, MISTERROGERS NEIGHBORHOOD, and yOM. C 

^ . The Corpotation receives most of its funding from a direct . appropri- 

^4 ation from the Congress'. For fiscal year 19754 the Congressional appropri- 

ation for CPB was $62 million with, the stipiilation that $5'million had to 
^ . come from non-Federal spurtes.'^ The Station Program Copperative (SPC) , the 



Community Service Grants to individual Stations, and the interconnection ^M'^t 
services tg^e up the major portion' of CPB funds. Although new children's 
programs — particularly for adolescents — might be considered for development, 
CPB's Ddii Quayle (1975, interview) says that requests for such programs 
would" have to compete with other programming needs, such as progr.amming for • 
women or *the aged* It is unlikely that CPB will be a major source of money 
for new children's programs in the near future because CPB believes there 
are many other areas which are in e^ual or greater need of development or' 
^ continued funding. , . 

0 . 

-° ■ ' - ' ^ ; ■ . ^ 

Major Federal Sources for Television Programming Funds ' . 

In a Congressional committee rep6rt more than ten years ago entitled 
"The Federal Government and Education," it was pointed out that\"42 depart- 

ments, agencies and bureaus of the Government are Involved in edljt^lSation to 

• • „^ . ^ . ' . ■ ' ^ ■ • 

some degree"; the report also noted that "nearly every committee of the - 

* , Congress has jurisdiction over some type of education legislation" (House , 

Committee on Education ^d Labor, 88th Congress, 1st Sess^n, June^ 1963, 

■ ^ - . . *" ^ 

pp. 1 and 4) . ^ . . . ' 

y * The nutnbj^- p| federal programs which have 'funds available for .televi- 

sion is large indeed. Periiodically, the National Association of Educational 

■ .i. v , • 

Broadcasters (JfAEBi) publishes a listing .of Federal programs under which 

1*. . 

Q funding for public broadcasting aijd, educational technology is npssible (see 

ERjc : 1:4 . ^ 



• 




■ ■ .• - - . . . ■ " > 

Lubart, 1974). The most recent guide listed 63 4^ifferent Federal assistance 
programs with' special relevance ^o education telecommunications with a to- 
tal allocation for fiscal ypar 1974 in excess of on% billion dollars.^ Even 
this list is not > exhaustive; in legislation, It did not include the Cooper- 
ative Research Act, which has been the major source of Federal funding for 
CTW; the list of agenc4.es did not' include the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, which administers funds for television programming. 

Although some twelve different agencies were listed as administering 

the various programs, the USOE-administered programs accounted for over 90 

percent of the total funis available. The agencie^s and the programs list 

as potential sources of funds in FY 74 were as follows: 

Office of Education , Department of Health , Education ^ and Welfare 

^ Adult Education - Grants to States " / 

\ Adult Education - Special Projects 
\ Adult Education -Teacher Educatibn , 
• . , Bilingual Education I 

) ^ ' \_ Civil Rights Technical Assistance and Training . ^ 

. Dropout^ Prevention r 
^ . . E4ucational Broadcasting Facilities 

. Educational, Personnel Development - Urban/ii^ural School 
Development 

. tlducational Personnel Training Grants - Career Opportunities 
. Educationally Deprived Children - Handicapped i 
' ^ , Educationally Deprived Children in State Administered 

Institutions Serving Neglected or Delinquent Children 
, ^. Educationally Deprived Children - Local Educational Agencies 

, . Educationally Deprived Children - Migrants 
. Educationally Deprived Children - Special Grants for Urban ^ ^ 
. - • and Rural Scl^ools 

: ' . ' . Educationally Deprived Children - Special Incentive Grants 

. Educationally Deprived Children - State Administration 
' . Emergency School Aid Act ^ Basic Grants to Local Educational 
i Agencies . 

Emergency School Aid Act - Educational Television 
, ! Emergency School Aid Act Pilot Programs 
• - ' , Emergency School Aid Act - Special Programs 

Follow Througti • 
' Fulbright-Hays Training Grants - ForQign^ Curriculum Consultants 

. . Handicapped Media Services and Captioned Films 
' . Handicapped Physical Education and Recreation Research 
^. Handicapped Preschool and School Programs 
O Handicapped Teacher Education 
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Handicapped Teacher Recruitment and InformaDioh . ^ 
Higher Education r "Cooperative Education 
Higher Education - Strengthening Developing Instruction 
Preschool, Elementary, and Secondary Education - Special 

Programs and Projects 
Right to Read - Elimination of Illiteracy , 
Special Programs for Children .with^ Specific Learning Disabilities 
Supplementary Educational Centers and Services, Guidance, ' 

Counseling,* and Testing ' 
Talent Search - 
Tether Corps - Operations and Training ^ 
Upward Bound . , _ 

Vocational Edu^cation - Basic Grants to States' ^ 
Vocational Education - Consumer and Homemaking * 
Vocational Education - Curriculum Development ^ V ' 

Vocational Education - Innovation ^ , . . ' 

Vocational Education - Research ' • 

"Vocational Education - Special Needs 
Vocational Education - State Advisory Councils 
Vocational Education >• Wgrk Study 



^ National Science Foundation • ^ ' ^ , 

Instructional Improvement Implementation - Pre-College 
Public Understanding, of Science Programs ^ 

Science Education MatViaials and Methods Development - Pre-College 



National Endowment for the Humanities , National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities 

Promotion of the Humanities - Education Planning, Program, 

and Development *^ ^ , / 

Promotion of the Humanities - Education Projects ; ^ 
*. Promotion of the Humanities - Film/TV- Grants 

Promotion of the Humanities - Museum Personnel Development 



National Endowment for the Arts ,'- National Foundation on Ibhe Arts and 
the Humanities • ' 

Promotion of the Arts - Public Media 
% ■ 

tiibrary Af Congress ^ * 

Books for^th^ Blind and Phys^.cally Handicapped ^ 

Office >?of Water Resources Research , Depar^mfent of the Interior 
. Water Resources". Sci^tific Information Center 
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Buro^u of ' Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs ,> Department , of Justice 

Public Education on Drug Abuse - Technical Assistance 41 

* 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration / 

• Space Science Education Project 

i » ■ 

Law Enforcement ij Assist^nce Adm ini€ t r a t ion > Department of Justice . 

' ■ ^ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ' . 

Law Enforcement Assistance - Educational Development 

Law Enforcement Assistance ^ Training • • " ^ 



Social and Rehab il 1 1 a t ion Service , . Department of Health , . Education , 
and Welfare * y / 

• Pubflic Assistance - State and Locarl Training 

- ■■ • ' li 

Agency for International Development , Department of . State 

, Technology Applications for Less-Developed Countries ^ 

if * . ; . ' . V 

Civil Service Commission ► / 



sWn^ 



• Training Assisi>^ce to State and Local Governments ' * 

Obviously, not all t)f the funds in the various programs are available 
only, or eVen primarily intended for television^ but a 'proposal for develop- 
ment of te;lec6mmunications materials could justifiably :be considered under 
each of tl>e programs above. It is clear, however, that the Office of Edu-* 
cation is the dominant ageficy which administers fijinds for support of tele- 
vis iont> programming. S ^ 

This research team could detect almost no coordination among 'the var- 
ious agencies which administer telecommunie^tionS funds, or even within , the 
Office of Eduction. An'internal memo at USOE showed recognition of the 
problem: „ ' ^ ^ 



Support for educational technology can currelltly be 

ERIC • . . ' 1.^7. 



r 



derived under more than 40 legislative acts and titles and * 
Is administered through approximately 50 different programs, 
Virtually every^ ma-jpr ^unlt of OE can and does support edu- 
cational technology activities, sofie"^der several author- 
it^les, /There Is no balanced, unlf ifeds^pproach and there Is 
iittle' coordination* (Filep^ memo to Dkvles, undated) 



A study conducted foi' USOE by Daniel Ogilvie in 1971 concluded: 

^ A . - - /. ' 

we were unafele to identify any cpmprehenslve theme or 
strategy fgr the^fuse *of ETV irf* the Office of Education, 
Each bureau, and frequebtly each division, develops its own 
plans independently of other OE programs. There is no stra-' 
•tegic plan to insure comprehen3i>\e analysis^ of the potential 
of educational television, (Ogilvie," 1971, ^ p, 19) 



The j^roblem pefsis-ts^ as of now: ♦ 

» - . ' . . . • '• ' 

The current state of government funding in, this area 

[CTV] is the antithesis of or^lerly development. There is^ 

*llttj.e cooperation between departments (who barely know what 

ttie oth^r is doing) ; there is little continuity of television 

policy within a given agency; there/is littlie understanding 

.*of the Impact or significance of a given project; there is 

little thought given to. continued development of prof essiohaJLs 

' in childrdtt's television; and there are few Indivl'fluals in the 

*** government capable of advocafing the cause of ''good children's 

television, (Ambrosino, .1975, coramissipned paper, p, 15) 



The twp to four pepple within USOE who were described in interviews as 

l^^owledgeable about telecommunications, do not have^ input into funding deci- 

• , ' (I ■ ■ • • ' 

slons on most projects, but USOE funds continue to funnel into television 

programming. 



Focus on CTW and ESAA-TV 

" ■ — — — ^ ✓ 

More than $52 million of USOE-administered fund's — the lion's share of 
the Federal dollars in purposive children's television—yhave to date gone 
to two areas: (1^ CTW for SESAME STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY; artd (2). 
projects under ESAA for the support of 13 projects. The remainiaer of this- 
chapter will review the process by which USOE has funded. and administered 
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those grafts and contracts. The review will usfe a^/oiirono'logical apprpa'ch, 
beginning with the enabling legislation which permitted USOE to undertake \ 
funding of the projects and ending with the matter of the final submission' 
to USOE of a report regarding the pif'oj[ect*s completion. Matters relating 
to promotion,, distribution^^^u^^l^^ continued funding following com- 

pletion of the project will be discu^ed in Chapter Four. / . ♦ 

The. review will cover these following stages: (1) /EnaTbling le'gisla- ^ 
tiofi; (2) Monies allocated; (3) Administrative locatia^ of the project; 
(4) Selection of the program content areas ^ to be coi^iidered; (5) The method 
of announcing the proposal solicitation; (6) -The method of applying lor 
funding; (7) Qualif icatioTi requirements for applying for funding; (8) Length 

of time for -applying for funding; (9) The method of evaluating proposals; 

■ ' • /• 

(10) Negotiations with the producer; (11) Monitoring during production; and 

' > ■■ ' ^ . ^ ' f ■ . 

(12) Final product submission. ' ' ' „ 

While not all of these stages will receive equal treatment, they have 
all been included to provide the reader infoij^atlon regarding each impor- 
tant sequence by which the funding of -monies 1^ funneled through the ad- 
mlnistrative agency to the producer, the means by which the agency imposes 
accountability for these funds, and, on occasion, our 'interpretation of, the 
"reaction from the field." 



Enabling Legislation ; CTW 

The $2^,400,000 CTW has obtained from USOE since FY 68 (see Table 14) 
^ . ■ .' ■ 

has come frojjh' research and^ demonstration funds provlded' by the Cooperative 

» / ■ • ■ ' \ J . ■ ' 

Research Act. Section 2 of the Act authorized the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to make grants to Universities and colleges, other public or private 
O agencies, institutions and- organizations, and to individiials "for research. 



surveys, 'and demonstrations In the field of education . . .and for the 
dissemination Jlnformatlon derived from educational research." . ^ 

Aftle)^ being persuaded by late 1966 that ^n^^uca'tlonal television se-v> 
rl'Cs for pre-schoolers was a good Idea, a Carnegie representatlve^^su^mltr 
ted' Jto USOE anci. the Office of flconomlc Opportunity (OEO) a feasibility 

; • ' ' f - . • > 

study prepai;ed by Joan Cooney and asked for their comments. Neither agency 



s 



responded (Polsky, 1974, ^. 27). It is unknown whether the Carnegie re- 

: X ■ , . ■' '. .< ■ < . • * ' 

quest was ever given toy consideration, but it does indic'ate that what ob- 
viously was a good idea, "comiag from a prestigious source, didn't even get 
an acknoLledgement from USOE or OEO. 

Lloyd Morrisett, who was then a vice-president of^ Carnegie, was a 
frlerfd of Harold (Doc) Howe, then U.. S. CoBnnlssloner of Education. In June, 
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1967, Howe became interested in Mo^isett's and Cooney*s ideas and decided 
^ .to commit USOE funds to the projectVand to acfively solicit fu^idirig support 
from other Federal agencies. Howe' s\;pe^ial assistant, Lotils Hausman, was 
put in- charge of coordinating the project at USOE. Morrisett and Cooney 
also s6ught^ funds from non-Fedetal sources*^ The story of CTW funding 1^ 
one of a continuous search for funds Vi^ffside and outside of USOE,, but the 

focus, ol: this report is ojrlj^rocess of, obtaining Federal dollars. 

• * . * 

* When USOE funds had to be provided to get CTW started, Howe searched 
for legislation which would authorize expenditures on such a project.' Con- 
sideration was given ta providing Commissioner's discretionary funds granted 
, by Section 701 of Title VII of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 

(P.L. 85-864), but the Cooperative Research Act was instead chosen largely 
because of the gr/6ater discretion it provided. The Cooperative Research Act 
provided the Commissioner with consider^le Visibility regarding the nature 
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of the prolect> fie chose to fund, the melans by which- it would be selected, 

the process by which it wouid be monitored , and the .nature and extent to 

#* ■ • / ' 

which it /would be evaluated. . • * 

As, will be indicated in ptl^pr js^ictions of t^iis chapter, an examination' 
of USDE files and interviews vnith key personnel suggests that the discretion 
'given Coifimissioner ^by 'the Cobperative Research Act \^as, at times, 

used by various Commissioners and their aid^s to facilitate or even bypass 
normal USOE procedures (see, for example, ^^le iatpr section in this dhapter 

entitled "Negotiati^oris with the p^odiicfer^ CTW") , * reduce USOE staff* inter-r 

• • ' • .• . ■ ■* 

. ference and g^ve CTW maximum fceedom to pursue" its mission. The special im- 

portance in this regard of Commissioner Howe^and, later, Sidney Mirland, Jr., 

**•■■* ' * ' ' ' ^ 

as well as Louis Hausman cannot over-emphasized. 

CTW received funds initially from a variety o^* sources— the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Ford Foundat;)ion, as well as research and deiagnstratiofr 
funds from USOE, OEO-OCD., NIC^HD, and NFAH' — as an experijnent which would at- 
tempt to demonstrate whether ^tertaining television competing in the open 
marketplace could attract ancl teach p-re-school children, particularly those 
•disadvantaged in ghetto or rural areas. The first .SESAME STREET programs 
were* broadcast* in 1969-70 and resulted in critical acclaim with supporting 
evaluation that demonstrated effectiveness. SESAME STREET was an ismiediate 
. success. , ' ' . ^ ' 

By the fall of 1970, discussions* were already taking place within USOE . 
^o find alternative appropriations t^ the Cooperative Research Act so that 
funding of CTW could be continued without using large amo^unts of Research 
and Demonstration (R&d) monies which could .be used to foster new projects. 
The remainder of *this section traces highligttta since 1970 of this attempt. 



' ' . ■ ^ , ^ ; • • ■ 
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^ ^ ... . *. - ,] ^ 

which has continaed to the present-. * % ' ^ 

As early as October 19, 1970, with SKAME STREET just begthning its 
second season. Acting Commiss toner T. H. Bell (who later was to become 

V ^ — . . ^ 

Commissioner of Education) stated that "because of the limited funds appro^^ 
priated, th© increasing demands for R&D funds and the legislative require- 
ments, fjunds for CTW should i\ot and cannot be supplied ^nder our general 
research allooatioris," claiming that USOE's original intent v^a^ to fund only 
the R&D for the first SESAME STREET series. Bell Indicated USOE was cbn- 
sidering the possibility of using funds from other /parts of USOE, . but, yas un- 
certain under which program such an expenditure njlght ^gitimately fall. 
Bell *^Ugges ted the possibility of new legislation (Bell to Butljer, memo, 
October 19,^1^70). 



One solution to th*e dilemma of whether-^^ treaTt CTW as R & D or a^ a 
service, was creation of a lii^^em for CTW support.- This approach was 
incorporated in US0E^^"^4 budget request tendered by Commi'ssio!pter John 
Ottina. JLxt the budget presentation to the House ApB^opriations) Subcommit- 
tee/ USOE stated: . i ^ 

■ ■ " ' ' ' ' ) 

Originally, support for the two CTW program? was con^icjered 
as "demonstration grants." It is now proposed to continue fund-V 
ing Under a '"service" concept^ i^e. service to and for preschool \ 
'and early elementary disadvanl^aged children and others with read- 
ing problems in cognitive, affective and psycho|K)tor d<^v^lopmeijt 
%reas. (House Appropriations Subcommittee, Departments of Labor 
and Health,. Education, and Welfare, 93rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
April, 1974, Part 5, p. 219) 



/ 



V 

Although Commissioner Ottina^ proposed to continue funding* "under a 

ft \_ 

'service' concept," the funds for that support would continue to come from 
the Cooperative Research Act. This led to the following interchange between 
Ottina, his assistant, and Representative Daniel J, Flood of Pennsylvania, 
Subcommittee Chairmdn : ' v, ' * ^ 
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Mt. Flood. . . ./Vou indicate in your justif icati6n^ 
that these programs' w^re originally considered as demonstra- 
, tion grants but now ^ill be considered^ as selrvice programs. 
If these are- no longer demonstrations, then how are you going 
to ^continue them under the Cooperative Research Act? HbW do 
you do that? You can't have it both ways, cktt<you? Vhich 
oame first, the chickgn or the egg? / 

Mr\ Wheeler. The fact that these programs may now be 
coilsidered as service programs — ' 

Mr. Flood. This is what I say. V V 

Mr. *Wheeler. Yes, and the main rea,3on for that is be- 
cause of the wide coverage that they have. ' ' ^ 

Mr. Flcjod. 'I know, but you understand'my question' ' 
You ^ say they ^re one thing and now they are going to be some- ^^ 
thing else. You refer to a law. Hpw are you going to do 
that under that law? , / " • * 

Dr. Ottina. Your observation is, I tliink, a very good ^ 
one* • 

Mr. Flood. That is why I made it. . ^ • 

Dr. Ottina. We have historically funded th^s .under the ' 
Cooperative Research Act, ^fid it is getting to the podht 
where in a&tual fact this is becoming more and more service 
rather than demonstration. We have a pending set 6f legis- 
« la tion which is being prpposed to the Congress under which 
^ authoritjr Jwe could fund pii^dgrams such as this. ' . 

Mr. Flood. You told me you were going to do. this under 
the Cooperative Researcli Act.. ■ 

Dr. Ottina. We do not have^in place other than the 
Cooperative Research Act; ap act that we believe we could « 
* fund these programts with. We believe jtnlney are important ' 
and they should be continued. (House Appropriations Sub- 
' committee. Departments of Labor and Health, EducPa tion, and 
Welfare, 93rd Congress, 2nd* Session, April 1974,^ Part 5, 
•pp. 161-162) - 

^ V ' ' ' 

The difficulty of continuing to justify SESAME STREET and, later, THE 
ELECTRIC, COMPANY as research and^ demonstration programs was not only a con- 
cern of USOE officials but was ajLso reflected in CTW's formal proposals for 

♦ 

annual funding. Oue the one hand the Workshop cited^ the outstanding con- 
tinued success of both programs; on the other hand, references to the con- 
tinued experimental nature of th^ program were also made (indicating that 
it should Still fall under D funds) . • • ' , 

Funding for CTW for fiscal ypar 1976 will be upder the new Special 



Projects Act (created under Title! IV of the Education Amendments of 1*974, 



V 
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P. L. 93-380) , which replace^ the Oopperat^ye Research Act J and which con 
solidates a number of education programs by the Commissioner undeif certain 
discretiona^(y authorities. . The purpose the Act is "to Authorize the 



th new educa- 



Commissioner to^ c^rry out special projects/ to experiment w 
•tional and administrative methods, techniques and practices; to meet* spe- 
cial or unique education needjg or problems; and to plaCe special empha^i| 
on, national educational priorities." The Commirssioner will be Authorized * 
to enter into contract$ under the Act during the period fj.scal years 1976 
through 1978 with ^200 milli<|»n authorized to be appropriated for each year./ 
Not la^e^ tKan February 1 of each year the Commissioner^ his to submit to 



the authorizing Committees of the Congress a plan showing 
to ea^end those funds. 



how he intends 



% The conference committed which finalized the Special jProJects Act 

stated ^the following in. Its report relating to CTW funding > 

♦ The conferees intend that successf ul^on-going pr'oj'ects 

conducted under • authorities which are repealed by the Special 
Projects'Act be continued by the Commissioner under his dis- 
cretionary share of the appropriations. The conferees ""expect 
that the Special Projects Act will be used to provide adequate 
fiilancial support for the educational television series. Sesame 
Street and Tfte Electric Company. These programs are amon^the 
most creative . innovations of federal support for educatio*' and 
ithieir continued production and development should be av, on-going 
priority of the. Coitamissioner. (Education Amendments of 1974, 
93rd Congress, 2nd Session, Report/ 93-1026 Conference Report) ' 

'The expenditure plan fo$ FY 76 was sent to the^.Con«^s bj/Pebruary 1, 
1975, as required by the Special Projects Act. In that plan, however, 

nt^^tion "T( 



Commissioner Bell indicated USOE*s intc 



'To fund the Children's Jele- 



Vision Workshop (cTW) , producer of Sesame Streetvand The Blectric Company, 



the terminal year in the develgpfllSnt and demonstration 



ects. 



Bell 



then added the following notd: "The development and demonstration activities- 



id 
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regarding this approach in working with pre-adolescent children have been 
coqf^uded > and^ therefore r wotitd recommeiyd that a different appropriation 
arrangen^gfft he Resigned if the Congress desires continuetl support for thifi 
activity. One possibility would be to includef a line item in the budget ^ 
for the Public Broadcasting Corporation" (emphasis added), ^ - ^ 




ESAA r 

~ Funds for ESAA television projects are mandated in Sections 704 .and 
111 of the Emergency School Aid Act (EducatioH-Aijjit'ndments of 3^972, Title • 

/Vtl, P, L, 9*2-318), Xhese^ections set aside a minimum of three percent 

: - . ^ ^ ■ " ' ^ 

of the amount funded under ESAA-(S^ction , 704 . (b) <2) (B) ) for tiKe "develop- 

/• . " ' , ■■ , - ■ - -'V 

ment and production of integrated children's programs of cognitive and af- 
fective education v^lue" which further the purposes of 4Ehe^ct„ The pur- 
poses of ESAA ar^': /'« meet the spec Jial needs incident, to the elimination 
of minority §roup segregation: and dis^crimination among students and faculty 
in elementary and secondary schools"; "to encourage . the voluntary elimina- 
tion, reduction, or prevent^n of minority group Isolation In elementary 
and secondary schools"; and "to aid school children in overcoming the edu- 
cat4onal disadvantages of minority group isolation" -(Section 702 (b)(1) 
(2) (3) ), ' ' / 

Section 711(b) of ESAA reads: \ 

(b) (1) The Assistant Secretary shall carry out aerogram of ' 
^ making grants to, or contracts witli7 not more than ten public 

oi? private non-profit agencies, institutions, or organizations 
; with the capability of providing expertise in the development ^ '' 

of television programming, in sufficient number to assure 

diversity^ to pay the cost cif development and production of 
^integrated children's television programs of cognitive and 



effective educational value.* ' • * ^ • 

(2) Television prpgrams developed in whole or in part yith 
assistance provided under this Titil.e shall be made reasonably 
available for transmission, free of dharge, and shall not be 
transmitted under commercial spoBSorship. * 

A- ' 

(3) . The Assistant Secretary may approve an application under 
thi.s-'^efction onJ).y if he determines that the applicant — , ' 

^ (A) will employ members of minority groups in 

' responsible positions* in development, production, and 
administrative staffs; 

(B) will use modern television techniques, of research 
and production; and ' ' . 

(C) has adopted effective procedures- for evaluating 
education and other change achievefl ,by children view- 
ing the progra^. ' , * * ^ 



ESAA'is the'only major pl^ce of legislation to specifically set aside 

monies' for television. The redson for inclusion of Section 711 in ESAA was 

f k 

stated io a Senate Report as follows r , 

' l^e Committee is most impressed with the success pf the;^esame^ 
Street television series. A receflt report by the Educational 
Testing Service indicates that such programs can play im- 
portant part ^ in the development of crucial academic and sociaik 
skills for children from all racial and economic ba^ckgrounds . . . 
Sesame Street ..proved highly succeslsful with children from 3 to ^ 
5 years, old. Jhis section looks tjo the funding of additional 
programming for preschobt children and of programs to serve a 
older children, suitable for home reception, with appropriate 
emphasis* placed on all minority groups.** 



k *It is interesting to note that due to a proofing error. Section (b)(1) 
referred to programs of cognitive and "effective" rather than "affective" 
educational value. While members of the staff of the Senate Committee in- 
forined the Office/of Education that the correct word is "affective^" the 
word "effective" continues to appear in the printed vers^ions of the Emer- 
gency School Aid Act/ See, fot example, page 505 of Senate Report 93-763 
"Educational Amendments of 1974." ^ 

**The Senate had formed a Select Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity to study the effectiveness of existing laws and policies. The Com- 
mittee was chaired by Sena^tor Walter Mondale who was primarily responsible 
for Inclusion of a specific set-aside for educational television in E&AA^ 
Section \il was not included in* the House (the Administration) bill but was 
inserted by the Committee of Conference (Conference Report on the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972, 92nd Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Report 92-798, 
M^, 1972, p. 21,8). , ^ ^(G ' 



Awhile ESAA prescribes money for television and gome restrictions on 

— ■ • „ " ■ 

the use of that money, ESM still gives DSOE great discretionary authority. 

In interpreting the provisions of the Act, the staff of USOE has exercised 

^ ^ . ^ :i ' V . ■ 

far more discretionary authority than it* has* with respect 'to the (far more 

' ■ ' " <» * 

(discretionary) provision of the Cooperative Research Act particularly be- 

. ^ • . ■ • ^ '• 

cause of the lesser involvement of the^ Commissioner * s Of ficfe. 

■ ; " - \ . • ^ : 

USOFTlBureau of Equal Educational Opportujiity (BEEO) administersr the 

' ' ■ - * '■' 

ESAA-TV projects. •Some of BEEO's Jmterpretations of the legislation have 

been very significant. The references in Seqtion 711 to "integrated chil- 

dren's television programming" and employment of th^nabers of minority groups 

m ■ ■ * ■ 

"in responsible positions* in development, production, and administrative 
staffs" have, as will be indicated, resulted In USOE officials forcing 
grantees^p^iitractees to make personnel changes. USOE staff judgments re- 
garding the meaning of "reasonably available for transmission" has, ^deter- 
mined the length of a station's or network's exclusivity; interpretations 

of -thfe requirement pf "effective proceduri^^f or evaluating education and • 

* 

other changes achieved, by children viewing the program" have d^etermined 
both the amouTi€^nd importance of research-related activities; conclusions 
reached regarding "the ESAA intended aud^^nce" have resulted in in-school 
viewing and mater iais receiving little attention and budget. Much of this 
"distretion" has been at the middle staff levels at USOE.^ 

. On occasion, BEEO was overruled or pxe-empted in its discretion by a 
higher aOthprity. Programs relating to par^tal involvement and in-service 
teacher taining were, for example, never included as being eligible for the 
ESAA-^TV (Section 711) set-aside. Representatives of HEW's General Counsel' 
Office did not interpret Section 711 to permit such expenditure . While a 
different interpretation ^existed among several USOE staffers assigned to 
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ESAA-TV 'projects, they neveV appealed the. General Counsel's Office deciaiori^ 
,to a higher authority and thus the decision stood (Hertzler, 1975,* interview) . 



USOE interjhretations of Section 711 ^re included 'in some of the regu- 

lations gpverning the ESAA competition and outlined in the Sections "Methods 

* * 

of Announcing the Proposal Solicitation" an4d "Qualif ication Requirements 
for Applying for Finding." While it "is common and of ten. considered advis- 

/ ^ I ' ^ ' ^- > 

^l€.for law^ to be written in a manner in which discretioci* and flexibility 

• . ^ . • / ' ' ■ • ■ ^' ' ^ ' - ■ 

are given to^ the person administering the law, some of USQE's interpreta- 

' • ■ ■ A 

t ions of ESAA-TV set-asides have caused coneern, even within USQE, More- 

' . ^ ^ \ ^ ■ 

over^ several' parties interviewed believed that USOE has failed to ^^ng to^ 

the attention of Congress the generally accepted weaknesses of the law, Stixjh 

as failure to take Account of the problems of residuals and the. cost of dis- % 

tribution.* . ) , ' 

In\addition to and as a. result of the lack of involvement by the Com- 

>r/ ^ 

missioner's office affid greater involvement of the USOE staff, the implemen- 
tat ion of, the ESAA-TV projects have, unlike the CTW project|P, much more 
closely followed normal USOE procedures governing grants and contracts. 
Less direct involvement of the Commissioner's office in ESAA-TV projects 
•has also resulted in involvement by seemingly unrelated offices in USOE and 
HEW,%J.ncludlng the Of f ice of Public Affairs in both agencies. , The impor- 



*USOE officials contend that no professional or technical expertise 
had inpuft into the drafting of Section 711 and that Congress, the unions, 
and CP6\ all got' "caught with their pants down" regarding the problem of 
residuals. One official stated that a BEEO proposal for dealing with prob- 
lems of buy-outs and residuals was sent to Senator Harrison Williams, who * 
determined that the BEEO procedure was consistent with legislative intent 
(Berkman, 1975, interview). Nevertheless, grantees/contractees have had 
to take program funds and use them to hire attorneys to determine the cor- 
rect interpretation of the Act. ' :> 



tant role, of HEW' s Office of the Assistant Secretary of Public Affairs 
(OASPA) in approving ,ESM-TV contracts will be discussed. * . 

Fle^ld Reactions. Most agree that the legislation should have had in- ' 
put from the broadcast professionals and USOE before it was passed— *esp^- • 
cially in regard to produpt deliverables and ownership — and most feel it 
was USOE's responsibility to make sure the legislation, once passed, waj 

worWable from j^televisi6n "standpoint . 

' • ■• • . ' . ^ / ^ \ , •.; ^ • ': V 

• The producers feel USOE Should have done what wa& necessary, perhaps 

. ■ * ■ »■ • • • - . 

ask for-i technical anlfendment to the Acfc, and then established gtj^delines 
prior to solicitation of^ proposals. Then the television ptoduction process 
may have been able to function pore effectively without continuous different 
interpretations from USOE qf^what the legislation "meant." ^ 

' ■ t ^ ' ^ ■ ' ■ ^ 

0 

. ' t - .' . ■ ' ' ' 

What should be learned from this experience is the importance of hav- 
ing; industry input into legislation regarding television prior to passage. 
Once passed, if there are stiU problems, the administrative agency should 
either obtain legislative amendmentsNor^ establish cl^ar guidelines pri|r 
to announcing availability of fund's. 

^ ^ ■ • . • - 

Monies Allocated ; CTW , / 

A chronological analysis of files relatipg to USOE's funding of CTW 
reveals: (1) yearly uncertainties on the part of both USOE and CTW con- 
cerning the amounts of money that would be requested .and needed; (2) peri- 
odic variations in the 'tone of the CTW request reflecting CTW's level of 
confidence -regarding adequate funding; (3) periodic variat$pns in USOE's 
^attitude toward CTW funding; (4) the curtent desire of USOE j^o either phase 
out CTW^ funding or to at least have Congress handle CTW funding in a dif- 



f erent way, thereby freeing the purrent television line for more new pro- 
jects'; and (5 J the c^ur rent favorable attitude of Congress towards CTW. 

I-loyd Morrisett, Chairman of the Bgard of CTW, '^and then Vice Presi- 
dent of Carnegie was credited with bringing the key people Together to form 

' I 

CTW. Morrisett has described tatnegie's thinking regarding initial fund- 
ing for CTW as follows: ^ ( - - ^ 

We ''did not rule- out atty source *of funding* -We. t^houghf 
it might be possible for .it to become 'a commercial production. ' 
We thought it might be possible to get the money fronf founda^ f 
tions. We thought it might be possible to enlist, the aid of . <^ 
the government. And we pursued all of them ^simultaneously. 
(Polsky, 1974\ p. 2&) .V 

Morrisett later suggested that the most likely long-term soutqe of support 

for the projecit was probably the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. He 

add^d, however,- *'At this point I think it is iratportant that Washington agen- 

■ .- ■ ■■ • / 

cies be brought into the project 'as partners even though they may be able to 
invest only limited, amounts of money tfeli^s year , *so that they will begin pror 

■ ' ' . ; • ^ ■ - ■ . -^^^ ' \ 

gramming future funds into their budgets." ^fei^risett suggested that if the \ 
project were a success, in two or three years, furitfdLng should continue, to 



if • 

be assumed by Federal sources} whether the CPB or a Federal agency (Polsky, 
1974, p. 35). - • . ' . :v 

On January 3, 1968, Commissioner of Education Howe wrote several agen- 

cies, including NIH, the Children's Bureau of OEO, and the NICHHD tiyging 

their support of the project. Howe said: x ^ . 

It strikes me that this project represents a fine oppoir- ^. . 

tunity for government-foundation cooperation to solve a major \ 
human problem. My current thinking is that the Federal agen- 
cies should be prepared to fund at least half, and I would hope , 
nearer two-thirds of t-he*cost, with Carnegie and other inter- 
ested foundations funding the balance. We, at 0|1 plan to pay 




at least -one-third of the cost.* . ' \ ^ 

' ^ ■ ^ . ' , ' - / ' / 

A year-by-year analysis of USOE's funding df £TW ireveals the impor-^ . 

taiice pf Louis Hausma^n during the early years* Hausman, who had initial " 

■ ■'. ' ' ^' ' r 

reservations about the project and who said, '^I wa$ very skeptical about', ' 

being able to involve youngsters in this Itjiod of program," told Commissioner 

Howe that it^^was absolutely impossible for CTW to tlo Vkny thing l^ike the kind 

of progr^^which was being visualized with a" tVo million ^4joll^r budget, 

Haiftman thought a budget of about six mill ioj(i was 'much more realistic, /With 

about two to three million for research, and with still more money needed 

for promotion. * ' • . 

It was' largely kausman's responsibility to make sur^ that the^ commit- 

. ■ ' ' ' " ■ 

^ment was fulfilled. When, for example, in Nov^ber., 1968, USOE*s commit- 

ment to the project was still not budgeted, Hausman sent the following 

•terse memo to the Bureau of^Research: • V 

As^ you know, we have, committed $4 million as pur hal^ of ' J 
the Children's Television Workshop for FY 68, 69, 70. As you . 
also know, you cut back the FY 1969 support p£ this project y 

Question: have you increased the FY 1970 support to assute / . 

our $4 million commitment? *(Hausman, letter fo Bdyan, November 
6, 1968) ' 

By May, 1970, OCD was "already asking when jjlans would be j{iade for CTW 
to become self-supporting. The folloiwing motitn, with $3.2 million of Fed- 



*The fear of an Imbalance of govCrnmental funding and a resulting tpo 
great governmental . involvemenV^ in the ^tual product or pfroduction was a 
matter of concern, particularly at the Carnegie Corporatiortj who wanteli to 
keep government ' funding at a maximum of 50 percent of the total cost. That 
concern continues today from CTW's standpoint (Kennedy, 1975, interview). 
CTW has searched for a variety of funding sources dn the hopes that "tuch 
diversity ^ insulates the organization from any one fundeWattempting to exer- 
cise undue influence. . 
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era! ftinds expected by CTW for FY 71, (CtW wanted $3.5 milHon ou^ of^a - 
't;otal bujiget of $6.1 million) and vrlth only j2: 3- miUion allocated, four " • 
USOE off^ials understood Joan Cooney to say that no major R&D request 
would be needed in FY 72 (Hjelm,^ memo to the file, June 17, 1970). ^By 
^September, 1970, however, with CTW having received $2.9 millfbn from USOE ^ 
for FY 71 and with, another $300,000 from OfcD ajlmost assured^ USOE Itearned 
that eXW might need $5 million in FY 72; This latter estimate was 'veti'fied 
in a letter from Lloyd Mdrrisett to HEW's Assistant Secretary for Planning 

* . ■ ,v ■ . ■ ■ ' . / 

and Evaluation.* ^ , ' . 



When Acting Commissioner of Education T^ H. ^ Bell got a copy of Mor^sett's 

le^ anfLntetnal m^idlo that it wa^ "urgent" to gather precise 

data/ on CTW fiscal 197^ financial t^quirements and anticipated income. .In ' 

^ doing so, hov^ver, Bell thought USOE should keep in mind that (1) Mrs. 

Cooney at one time expressed. a view thajt she expected CTW to become self-sup- 

porting; (2) CTW was exeinpted frbm USOE's ordinary copyright policy (i.e., - 

receiving 50 percent royalties) and was allowed to retain 100 percent of 

. . •• ' . 
royalties if .lised for the CTW 'series continuations and extensions thereof or, 

V . ^ ^ . ^ 

resea^rch and activities related thereto, and/or any lother educational pur- 
poses within the CTW corporate powers approved by USOE; (3) a tax-exempt pub- 
lishing. subsidiary was. being set up to help carry out CTW purposes; and (4) 
sale of 3ESAME STREET shows abroad, for which there had been requests from 
some 79 countries, would yield additional income. According to Bell, these 



•■ \ ■ ■ — , : \ ^ . 

*Morrisett referred to USOE's "paradoxical'sltuation of having supported 
a useful educational innovation but not having 'the funds to see it survive" - 
due to the fact the research* budget of USOE was not intended to support the 
continuation of successful developments. Morrisett suggested that "if there 
were an item in the USOE budget for the continuation,.^pplication, and further 
development of the results of successful research efforts, this paradox 
^ could be resolved" (Morrisett, letter to Butler, September 17, 1970). 

ERJC 
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considerations, taken in to to , suggested that CTW might not need such a large 
request (Bell, /emo to Butler, October 19, 1970). 

f • . ■ ■ • . ■ - . - ■ 

Before those issues were 'settled, however, Sidney Mar land, Jl:. became . 

f 

Commissioner of Education and CTW again found a Commissioner who was not 

* - 

only very supportive and was willing to per^nally become very actively in- 

volved Ixi promoting the Workshop, but who was also willing to Continue fund- ' ' 

* - 

ing CTW from Cooperative Research Act R&D monies. In a meeting with Lloyd 
Morrlsett in May, 1971, Morrisett referred to CTW's "whittling down" • its FY 

72 budget toi$l4 million and Mar land indicated his desire to fund half that 

■ ' ■ . , ■ " ■ . / 

amount (Marland, memo to Deputy Commissioners, May 13, 1971). ^ 

CTW's request for funding in FY 73 again illustrated the uiicertainty 
regarding the amount of funding needed. Through early 1972, CTW had been 
telling USOE it was going to asH for $5 million for FY 73. On May 4, 1972, 
"however, CTW's Vice President for Finance, Thomas Kennedy, cabled the USOE 
project officer to inform him that CTW was drafting la letter to Commissioner 
Marland req^^estlng $6 million jfor FY 73. Later* that month, CTW officially , 
submitted its proposal fqjr FY 73 which reflected great confidence. CTW ^ 
noted that SESAME STREET had been nominated for a televlsfon Emmy award for 
outstanding achievement in children's^ programming in 1971-72. Several other 
awards, including nomination^ for a Presidential Prize for. Inno^tton, were ^ 
also being given to the series. Moreover, CTW clled research support for 
the effectiveness of SESAME STREET. USOE then^ranted $6 million to CTW in 
FY 73. ' ' 

Obtaining sufficient USOE funding in FY 74 was not as easy. By March, 
1973, Marland had moved up to Assistant Secretary of HEW and was no longer" 
as directly involl/ed in CTW matters. CTW still had not officially received 
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its gran( for FY 73, and needed cash to pay bills. Meanwhile, USOE was 
considering reducing the amount of funding for CTW for FY 74 by 50 percent, 
from $6 million 'to $3 million/ ^ 

l 

One of CTW' s principal supporters wlthi^^USOE at that time was Robert 
Filep, Associate Commissioner for Educational Technology and Director of 
the National Center for Educational Technology (NCET) which was^tljen the, 
location of the CTW Project Monitor. On March 12, 1973, Filep wrote ^t- 
ing Commissioner John Ottlna outlining six "dilemmas" regarding CTW's FY 
74 and long-range fiscal planning^ which had been "revealed" in recent dis- 
cussions with USOE personnel. Filep noted that (1) ySOE was scheduled to 
reduce its support for FY 74 by 50 percent, to $3 million; (2) general oper- 
ating support grants to CTW from Carnegie and Ford were scheduled to terml- 
nate in June; (3) hoped-foi; income from CTW non-broadcast materials, activ- 
itites, and other fund raising endeavors were not developing as rapidly aa 
CTW (or USOE) had anticipated; (4) although CPB would continue wltKi the same 
level of support to CTW in FY, 74 ($5 million), it planned to reduce that 
amount consld^ii^bly in FY 75 since its board fe\t that too large a percent- 
age of program dollars was being allocated to children's programs; (5) CT^ * 
was felt to be aggressively exploring all areas of potential revenue^, Includ- 
ing state contributions, but these "fields" would take time to bear "fruit"; 
ind (6) USOE's current position was that it was reducing the fiscal year al- 
loca^^lons based on CTW'«s finding new monies. 

Filep reliommended that the FY 74 allocation be Increased by $1.2 mil- 
^ i ' , ' • ^ • 

lion to a total of $4.2 jmlllion. He referred to Sl^AME STREET and THE 

ELECTRIC COMPANY as "rejil winners for OE" and. "the most effective and cre- 
ative activities in teacWng children funded by tW-s office in ten years." 
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Despite Filey 's retMmendat ion , USOE^s graat to CTW was for $3 million. 
In, addition, however, $1 million of previously-impounded FY 73 funds were 
reloasedii 

. « 

For FY 75, CTW' submitted a proposal to USOE for $5.5 million in fund- 
ing for SESAME STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY. The tone of this proposal 
<^if fared from previous proposals. As CTW stated, "This proposal is in the 
nature of a plea for the millions of children^who are d^onstrably helped 
by Sesame Street and The« Electric Company." The introduction to the pro- 
posal outlined the financial crisis facing CTW: according to CTW, for a 
variety of reasons not relat^ to the effectiveness of SESAME SIXEET and 
THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, fin&ncial support from public broadcasting sourdes 
had been cut' and in some cases elimj.nated. Neither .the Ford Foundation nor 
the Carnegie Corporation, both major initial func^erp of the jprqgrams,* were 
expected to continue regular support. Moreover, funds available from pub- 
lie television were expected to drop frbm $5 million to v$4.4 million . in the 

I 

coming year, and even the latter amoutit was not completeuLy assured^ 

CTW maintained that "in the long run, a decrease in the level of gov- 

emment and foiihdation support is both expe&ced and can be accomodated." 

On the other hand, however, "a precipitous withdrawal of support by the Of- 

f ice of Education or by public television would threidten the Workshop's ef^ 

fotts to equip lowr income children with the skills, attitudes and abilities 

they* require to extract 'from formal educatfion its promises." 
i ? 

- ' : . \ . 

CTW's plea was more successftvl in Congress than at USOE« While USOE 
was willing to go as high as $4.5 million it was not willing to commit $5.5 
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million until instructed to do so by Congress.* Even then, USOE waited 
until February, 1975, to finally connuit the $5.5 million. 



A memo of I^bruary 11, X975, summarizing the February 7 meeting in 

Cojmnissioner Belljs office reads: 

• . * *- . ^ * * 

jAft^er considerable discdssion, the Commissioner indicated 
$5.5 million should* go to' cxU in su|)port of Sefeame Street and 
' Electric Company as a grant in FY 75. He also stated that USOE 
would make a gtrong pitch on, the Hill to phase down , out , or in- 
stitutionalize its future, support [emphasis added]. CTW is to 
be itiformed that next year's support .will by by contract . 



V 



A *Iater OSOE internal memo suggests that Commissioner Bell may wish 

to be involved tfi the final negotiations with CTW on the additional two and 

one" half million (beyond the $3 million authorized in November, 1974) and 

had requested the Project Officer to make arrangements with Joan Cooney po 

be prcser^t for the final negotiations."^ A notation to a memo which revealed 

this fact stated, "This*may change as the Commissioner may not be involved 
\ 

in a personal meeting with Joan Cp^ney. 

■» 

The Future. The expenditure plan for FY 75 m^dated by ^he Special 
Projects Act was sent to the Congress by February 1, 1975. In that plan 
Commissioner fiell indicated USOE' s intention "To fund the Children's Tele- 
vision Workshop (CJTW), producers of Sesame Street and The "Electric Company, 



as the terminal year in the developi^ent and demonstration projects' 



at a 



*There were differences in what. the House and the Senate wanted to spend 
on educational programming (the House wanted $7 million; the Senate $8.5 
million). The Conference Cpmmittee then voted a compromising appropriation 
of $7 million for educational programming and indicated it expected that 
$5.5 million would be allocated to CTW. Such a specific set-aside is highly 
unusual. It was not until February 7, 1975 at a meeting held in Commissioner 
Bell's off ice, regarding instructional television programming support in 
75 that the, decision to release the total $5*5 million to CTW was made. $3 
had been released in November, 1974, af tet all of the CTW progress reports 
that were outstanding had been submitted. 
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l^vel t)£ $4 million.*' As has been mentioned » Bell recommended that a dif* 

ferent appropriation arrangement be. designed, perhaps the inclusion of a 

line item iii the budget for the*' Corporation for Public Broadcasting* <^ 

J" 

In its budget proposal for fiscal year 1976, which was later suWit- 
ted to Congress, USOE repeated, its intention to make FY 76 the terminal 
year ^r funding SESAME STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, In its presenta- 
tion USOE stated, "Since Fiscal Y'ear 1976 is proposed as a terminal year 
of funding under an Office of Education appropriation, we will be^-'provid- 
ing Children's Television Workshop with additional funds to document their 
experience and approaches through the life of the development and demonstra 
tion project so they pan bfe shared with the educational community/' 



Monies Allocated ; ESAA 

While the minimum ESAA-TV set-aside is fixed at three percent, the 

amount ofe money which ESAA will spend on TV production has not, ^at least 

j ' • ' . - ^ . 

for the first three years of the TV competition, been known until almostr 

— is 

the last day of the fiscal year. 

*■ * . . . # 

In the first year^of the competition, FY 73, several levels of fund- 
ing had been determined and then discarded-#partly due to negotiations and 
work completed by the Grants Officers and partly due to the further audit- 
ing of Bilingual Children's Television's (BC/Ty) earlier grant under Title 



*Bell indicated the remaining $3 million, of the $7 million line item 
'requested, would be used to* provide (i) supplementary education to adoles- 
cents in patterns similar to SESAME STREET and THE'ELECTRIC COMPANY; (2) 
begin to acquaint the general population ,with the ability to use the metric 
. system of weights and measures; (3) consumers* education programs; and (4) 
a program on the performing arts. 
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VII of ESE/V.* * ^ - 

In May 191^3, following the ratings of 'the projects by the panels, pre- 

- ■ ' ■ Ji 

scribed negotiations were held with the applicant which had received the/ 

L 

highest score in each of four categories* A recommendation to fund these 
four applicants for a total of $9,117,315 was made on May 8, 1973, by 
Associate Commissioners Robert Filep and Herman Goldberg (who then had joint 
responsibility for administering ~ESAA-TV, ^s will be discussed). By June, 
when it was apparent thatlmore ii>onies A/ould b6* available, further negoti- 
ations took place involving the five applicants receiving t|ie, highest scores 
including-Stjttioh KLI^ Texas, whose CARSASCOLENDAS had earlier 

received. a Title VII ESEA grant' and had finished second to BC/TV's proposed 
continuation of VILLA ALEGRE in ESAA's Bilingual/Bicultural competition. 
On June^li, 197S, with an aw^rd to BC/TV still being held up pending further 
information on fiscal and faanagement data connected with an earlier ESEA 
grant,. Filep -and Goldberg recommended the' other four winners be funded for 
a total figure of $7,865,9*43. It was not until June 30, the last day of 
the fiscal year that a decision was made to make the award to BC/TV. On ' 
July 3, the li^t of winners for the first ESAA-TV competition was finally 
released. The five \!rinners ^received $11,365,943^ or roughly five percent 
of total 5SAA appropriations for FY 73. * . 



*B(i/TV has been investigated by the Government Accounting Office 
(Comptroller General's Report to the Honorable Edith Green, House of 
^epresientatives, B-'164031(l) , 1974) and audited by HEW (Report on the Re-' 
view of Office of Education Grant No. OEG-O-72-1877 for the Period April 
6, 1972 through April 30,1973, September, 1973). Both of tHese reports • 
are lengthy and complicated. Furthermore, the site visit to BC/TV' resulted 
in the belief that the issues may even be more complex' than were reported 
formally in the^two documents. Rathef than deal superficially with either 
the investigation or the audit, which we would consider irresponsible ^ we 
have**chosen not to comment, one way^ or the other, on these two investiga- 
tions at all, \ 



jects, \i 
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In the second ESAA7TV competition, for FY 74, a total of eight pro- 
|ive of them regional, were funded ^or a total of $6,893,678. Part 

i. 

of the decrease in the total amount of funding resulted from a review pf 
the prol>p^ed budgets of the wii|nihg applicants by the Office of Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs <OASPA) in HEW,, a review which had not td^^n 
place in fV 73. According to officials in the Service Support Division of 
' dASPA a combined total of approximately $4 million was eliminated from the 
budgets oi the eight winners.* Lewis M. Helm, Assistant Secretary for Pufelic 
Affairs indicated in an interview in Api^il, 1975, that this savings was only 
a part of tTfte -estimate $25 million in cost reductions resulting , from con- 
tract budget rev^t<^|^by OASPA in FY 74. While Assistant Secretary Helm 
claimed that OASPA o'niy^'reCotntoended" the budget cuts and that the ultlJ^te 



-decision regarding budget ^fe's^ls^ during final contract negotiations fested 
with the program people, an OASPA" of ficial suggested the O^SlPA ^^re commenda- 
tions" were resisted unsuccessfully 6y the* program people, with'the matter 
•only being resolved at the Secretary's level. * i ♦ 

USOE officials have expressed opposition to the continuation of ESAA** 



*BEEO officialfiirclaiiif, however, that the great bulk of the "savings" 
related to a ]^rografa series which was not funded because neither BEEO nor 
• OASPA thought the proposed budget was justified, and negotiations with the 

producer of that project broke down. These officials maintain that the re- 
piaini^g "savings" were small in amount and were merely allocated to other - 
non-television projects funded by BEEO's Special Projects Branch. 

**In summarizing OSOE*s opposition to the continuation of ESAA, Commis- 
sioner John Ottina stated in April 1974: 

The Federal Government through its desegregation programs has 
t played an important role in assisting desegregating school districts 

to correct the inequities of a century dT dual school systems. After 
nearly 4 years* of Federal emergency assistance, changing circumstaxxces 
require an apptoach different from State apportionments and special 
set-asides. We are therefore, proposing new legislation ^nder which 
it would be possible to target aid more directly olfi those school dis- 
, trlcts still in need of special desegregation assistance. The need 
for such assistance continues, but it seems fairly clear that the 
' * period of massive desegregation activity has passed. (House Appro- 

Q ^ priations Hearings, 93rd Congress, 2nd Session, ^Part 5V Office of 

ERiC Education, April 1974. p. 11) l^.^l ' \V 
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as has the White Hou3e.-r USOE asked Congress, however, that if ESAA (which 
has been authorized by the Educational Amendments of 1974 to continue un-. 
til June, 1976) did receive funds for FY 75^ Congress not requite USOE to 
, allocate any specific set-aside percentage for television, Jbut rather to 
grant the Assistant Secretary full allocation discretion for the entire ESAA 

appropriation. If that happened, many USOE officials believe that no money 

\ ♦ 

would go to funding television programs, l^t would instead go to funding 

other types of projects gf more iiranediate interest to the Administration. 

• ■ " ■ * > ^ y '. ■ ^ ' . ■ ■ ^' ■ 

The amount a# blinds for ESM (and thus fpr Section 711 and the ESAA-TV 

set-^side) for FY* 75 (which., by law must be aemt by June 30, 1973) • was still 

not known as of April 21, 1975.* As of that date the House had passed appro^-? 

priations for ESAA of $125^jhillion for FY "75 and $200 million for FY 76. 

^^x. ' . ■ - - • . 

Some USOE officials expect th%. Senate to approve figures at least, that high, 
possibly even higher. As will bi ^escribed,* the delay in Congressipnal ap- 
^ propriations will cause significant problems in allocating ESAA-TV monies. 

' - . % ■ 

Administrative Location of the Proj ect ; CTW " , • / 

The early USOE administra^ng of the CTW project was under the^/dlrect 
supervision of Commissidner Howjs's Special Assistant, Louis Hausman. who. 
along with Llpyd Morrisett of Carnegie, Edward Meade of the Ford FoUnda-- « 

tion, and the President and Chairman of NET — John White and'Eyerett Case, 

" * * * 

respectively — sat on the CTW Project Policy Committee. USOE's project moni- 

^or for CTW was officially located in the Division of Elementary and Second- . 

a,ry Research (DESK) , but as indicated in a memp ta the file by CTW's te^cond ' 

monitor, "As one of the directors of the CTW group ajid the OE officer cen- . 

. , * * * • 

trally involved in the project, Hausman apparently bears central respdnsibirity 

for the project as far as 0^ is concerned" (Norris, memo, September 1968). 

er|c 1-^0 I . 
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In December, 1968, a Report* of the Commission on Technology was deliv- 
• ered to the White House. The report led to the establishment of the Bureau 
of Libraries and Educational Technology (BLET) within USOE which assumed 
"^"the CTW monitoring function. In Fall, 1971, the Bureau was divided, -and i 
the Division of Educational Technology became Educati^a^ Technology staff 
until February, 1972, when the National Center '^6r Educational Technology 
(NCET) was established by the Secretary *g approval. NCET then assumed ad- 
ministrative responsibility for CTW. • * 

The National Center for Educational Technology was one of fiv^ National 
' Centers which were established in a major re-organization of USOE in early 
1972 under Commissioner Mar land. In additio^ to NCET, Centers for Educa- 
tional Statistics, for Educational Communications, fot Educational Research 
and Development, and for Educational Systems were created as both "think 
tanks" and as centralized locations of policy-related concerns and expertise 

Following the demise of NCET, which is reviewed in the discussion of 
ESAA which follows, the question of administrative location of the CTW pro- 



ject within USOE has been of low priority. Main Responsibility presently 
lies in the Division of Technology and finvirolMnental Education. The Envi- 
ronmental Education portion of that Division consists of ten full-time peo- 

pie who presently administer $1.8 million of grants for pilots and demon- 

f ' ■ . * 

stration projects to assist the development of formal and non-formal envi- 
TOiffiiental education programs. The Broadest Facilities branch of that Divi- 
sion-|ias ten full-time people who curre'ntly administer a budget of $1^. mil- 
lion for acquisition' and installation of equipment for educational broadcast 
stations. That portion of the Division which administers the $7 million 
educational television programming line item in the FY 75 budget (including 
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the $5.5 million for SESAME STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY) consisted, un- 
. til several weeks ago» of only two full-time persons. . More'over, thei t|wo 
project officers assigned to tfelcivision projects did not even hav^ a partT 
time tiecretary.* Their off ice, identified by the Project Officers as the 
ETV Programming^ Support Unit, neither appears on the USOE organizational 
chart nor in USOE's telephone directory. The office is five levels removed 
from both the Commissioner's Office and the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Bureau of School Systems, to which the Division .of Technology and Environ- 
mental Education reports (Neben, 1975, interview). , 

The future-location of CTW monitoring will probably be within USOE's 

. r 0 . - ^' 

Office of Libraries and Learning Resources, established by Section 519 of 
the Educational Amendment^ of 1974 (P. L. 93-380). That office, which' is 
just* being established^ is eacpected to have an educational technology com- 
ponent at the time of this report and is to be ^he office through which 
"the Commissioner shall administer all programs in fThe Office of Education 
related to assistance for, and encouragement of, libraries aijjd information 

c'enters and educational technology . Whether this relocation of offices 

♦ 

for television administration will signal a higher priority within USOE re- 
mains to be seen. 

Administrative Location of the Project ; ESAA 

When ESAA- typa? legislation was pending in Congtess, in 1971, it was 

presiamed that the administering of ESAA-TV projects would be the responsi- 

r 

T)ility of NCET. NCET staff m«nbers had assumed leadership in a task* force 



*As of April 25, 1975, a part-time Branch secretary and a part-time as- 
sistant obtained through the Wom'en^s Corps program were assigned to the of- 
fice which administers' the educational television programming lin/^^tem. 
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which had already been established to determine the Implementation of^the 
probable TV set-aside,^ and JJCET-r^s administering USOE's Other majoJ tele- 
vision projects. Including SESAMe' STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

♦ 

When ESAA became law In June 1972,- NCET was designated administrator 
of television programs authorized by Section 711. In July, preparations ^ 
were being made to Increase NCET's sta^ for this' purpose, with the esti- 
mates af the nuiuber of staff members which would be required ranging as high 
as 20, Including 10 senior-level positions. These figures were based upoii 
an appropriation of $30 million* for TV set-asldes In FY 73. 

NCET never did receive those new positions.*' In fact, by early 1973 
NCET was going out of existence due to the estaUllshment by Congress of the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) • K^E was to Incorporate the National 
Center^ for Educational CommunlcatloiSs and the National Center for Educational 
Research and Developmen^^^^^as>^well as NCET. During January and February, 1973, 
(when final declsldns "regarding funding of the' first ESAA-TV projects for 
FY 73 were still pending) discussions took i^lace within USOE regarding the 
re-locatlon of ESAA-TV admlnlstratlort. While some cpncern was expressed 

V " ' ■ " ■ 

that\the monitoring of E^AA projects by a component of NIE might suggest a 

« ■ • * ■' » 

research rather than an operational orientation which^ would be contrary to 

Congressional Intent, support for such a move came from the Director of NCET, 

Robert Fllep, and Sidney Marland, who had moved up from Commissioner of Edu- 

cation to Assistant .Secretary for Education In HEW. In February, Fllep, who 

expected to transfer himself and his staff to NIE, requested formal asslgn- 

uent of ESAA-TV administration to NIE, citing the following three rationales 

for his requests; (1) personnel undergoing transfer of functions to NIE to 

oversee the technology demonstration projects were the same Individuals who 



J 
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have developed the ESAA-TV program and were most qualified to monitor the 
specific projects; (2^ the potential for examining projects to learn more 
about the impact of Open Learning Systems using ETV would be aided ,by the 
climate and resources within NIE; and (3) the project was of a ver^ exper- 
imental nature since little is known about the- potential^^o^television for 



^ dealing with desegregation programs and since the Act mandates that ^appli- 
ca^ts will use modern television technique^ of research and production 
(Filep,^memo to Marland through Ottina, February 28, 1973) • 

By July, ^^73, Filep wished to remain in USOE and have USOE retain the 
ESAA-TV set-aside' projects as well as SESAME STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
At the same time Herman Goldberg, Associate Commissioner for Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity and a form^lt*^ Ro Chester , New York superintendent who was 
very interested in television, was supporting the retention of ESAA-TV pro- 
jects within his division of USOE. Commissioner 'Gqldberg's division (BEEO) 
, was, of cours^e, actively involved in problems of integration in the public 
schools and would presumably have experts in the content areas of the ESAA- 
TV programming. * 



hf^i 

sibd 



By the^qime the first ESAA-l!V grantees had been selected,' BEEO was 



sharing the responsibility for the selection process; by the time actual 
production of ESAA-TV programs had begun, BEEO's Special Projects Branch 
assumed total responsibility for ESAA-TV set-asides. 



Responsibility for^ ESAA-TV set-asides has remained in BEEO.* Some of 



*The Equal Educational Opportunity component of USOE is technically no 
longer a separate Bureau, but is part of the Bureau of Secondary School Sys- 
tems. It includes a Division of Equal Educational Opportunity Program Oper- 
ations and a Division of Equal Educational Opportunity Program Development 
^hich report to Dr. Goldberg who is Associate Commissioner for Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity Programs. Since, for all practical purposes, the change 
has not affected thd administration of ESAA-TV projects (either in personnel^ 
O or policy), references will continue to be made to a Bureau of Equal Educa- . 
El^^C^io^^l OppoFtiinity (BEEO) for the ^nv^nience of the reader. 



that responsibility, however, has had to be shared with the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, for Public Affairs (DASPA) , a«<iias been indiq^ated. 

J* ■ - • 

■ * • * 

Selection of the Program Content Areas ; CTW ' , 

JSESJAME street and later THE ELECTRIC COMPANY were conceived without 
maj'or cojicerns being given to the specific desires of USOE. Periodically, 
there ^re' movements within USOE to become involved in the programming and 
conceptual^ecis"ion-making. The early objections of the Bureau of Elemen- 
tary and Secon^fi^ry' Education (BESE) , for example, were handled by Louis 
Hausman, Commissioner Howe *s Special Assistant . In January, 1968, the^ 
Dirfedtor 6f the BESE wrote to the Associate Commissioner, Elementary and' 
Secondary Education echoing the sentiments' of some of his key personnel ^ 
that, the CTW proposal was seen in the context of television, not education. 

He raided a-number of questions and stated that: ^ 

■ ' • ■ ' * • ' 
An educational context would lead to concerns for a ' 

comprehensive approach better suited to making some mean- 
ingful changes in children; to the creation of materials 
which are seen as developmental variables; and to the in- 
volvement of iall who can play meaningful roles in changing 
the environment* In the existing context, we end up with 
a' series of : ]^re-schot)l television materials — but in one they 
are the "en<^V and in the other, the "means." (Rhodes, memo 
to Estes, J4ttliary 25, 1968) 



Hausman resptbnded with a terse memo to the Associate Commissioner .in- 
dicating that these questions that liad been raised aTjout the CTW project had 
already been answered and that^ "If you or an^^ of your people would like a 
mo^e complete' s^t of answers, call me" (Hausman, m^mo to Estes, February 1 

1968). ■ ^ V i 

With the* later. success of ^SESAME STREET, (then) Acting Commissioner ^ 

■ ■ - J r . • ^ , / 

T. H. Beli'tflflLy have thought about getting involved in the programming plan- 



nlng process. In a memo HEVT's Assistant Secretary for Planning atid 
Evaluation, Bell wondered if a "much broader spurce of input to [CTW] pro- 
gram decisions" should .exist , given the fact that SESAME STREET seemed to 
be reaching about half of the total, of 12 million preschoolers and was, in 
a sense, becoming "a national currict^^" (Bell/ memo *"o Butler, October 
19, 1970). Thus far, however, movementsNf or greater involvement in CTW 
program decision-making have usually been contained or have dissipated be- 
fore they directly involved CTW. 

Selection of the Program Content Areas ; ESAA 

^' Unlike the CTW example, proposals for national progi^am series submit- 

- y . ^ ■' ^v. ' 

ted tinder ESAA-Tv^ iB^et-asides are submitted within specified content areas. 

\ ' . 

These areas, which have varied from year to year,* are selec.ted by BEEOi 
staff members. Apparently the amount of outside advite solicited regard- 
ing the categories has never been really sub^antial, altKough Elam Hertz ler. 
Special Assistant to Commissioner Bell and former project officer in BEEO's, I 
Special^pProjects Branch, indicated (despite personal misgivings concerning 
specific subject -categories) he did undertake to discover through travels 
and conversation, advice in category selection (Hertzler, 1975', interview) . 
Present BEEO officials suggest, however, that the outside advice was hot 
especially useful. One official cited "the usual prbblems -pf getlfeng out- 
side advice^^" including the danger of going to one* group as opposed to an- 
other since' everyone has a special area of interest they wish to promote. 
Another official claimed that outside advice was of almost no benefit 
people had never thought of what they really would do lie they had mlllibns\, 
of dollars to spend on television. * . 



*A complete list of all: awardees and^ dollar amounts is shown in Table 
^ 18 in Chapter Two. • . . 

ERIC . . ' . . : • 
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AcQi^rdlng to various USOE officials, \some of the content categories 
originally drafted for inclusion in the firVt ESAA-TV competition (FY 73) 
were "set-ups" to permit selected parties to \^4.n the conyetition. The se.t- 
ups, however, didn*t necessarily work. In one c^ase, the "set-up" didn't 
work because HEW's . General Counsel's Of f^e ruled \t hat the proposed cate- 
gory was not contemplated by Section 711, The l|«^*^selected winner was then 
forced to revise the proposal and to ..compete unsuccessfully in a more gen- 
eral, more competitive category. ^ * ♦ 



In addition to categories for regular program series designed for na- 
tional distribution, ESAA-TV competitions have solicited two other types 
of program materials. In the first ESAA-TV competition (FY* 73) proposals ^ 
for one-minute spot announcements, with thirty-second lift-out versions, 
were eligible in all six content categories. Thf&e of the categories, 
"coping skills for drop-outs," "cultural enrichment," and "inter-racial and 
inter-ethnic tensjLoi^ and conflict reductions" were limited to spot announce- 
ments proposals. 

The one-minute spot announcement competition resulted from the reali- 
zation by several key USbE officials and Herman Land, a consultant, that 
many youngsters can only be reached vfei television -in non^school hours while 
they are viewing such\programs as cartoOtKshows and re-runs of network si t- 
tiatfion qomedy series on commercial channels^. One-minute ESAA-^TV spots would 
be made available for dnclusion as public service announcements within such 
programming when broadcast by local commercial stations and/or by networks, 

\ ^ ■ ' - ; 

The concept to be addressed in each single spot was to be complete in and of 

• • t, . ' 

Itself 1, . ' 

The other type of non-regular national program series material that 
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has been submitted in the ESAA-TV competition is the "regional series grant." 
This category was initiated'ln^' the second ESAA competition (FY 74) in order 
to meet needs unique to a smaller minority group or a sub-group population 
(e^g., Alaskan natives, specif ic Native American tribes), or to meet cer- 
tain needs of a larger minority group which are unique to a particular re- 
gional area, or to make it possible for, an applicant with a limited produc- 
tion capability to have a greater potential of qualifying for a grant pro- 
posal for a series intended for less than nation-wide utilization. As with^ 
all TV efforts under ESAA, regional series applications were to address them- 
selves ^to the content areas and needs related to reduction, elimination; or 
prevention of minority group isolations; those resulting from desegregation, 
•or helping 3|Jrudents^ overcome deficiencies resulting from minority group fso- 
lation. Regional Series Grants were not to exceed $250,000, 

The po^ssibility of regional grants was specifically meuitioned in a 

Senate Committee Report: " • 

This section (Section 711) looks to the' funding of ^ 
additional programming for presCTiool children and programs 
- to serve older' children, suitable for home reception, with 
appropriate emphasis placed on all minc3^ity groups. Pro- 
gramming with regional emphasis may be appropriate in this 
regard, for ex'aliple, as series of programs might be addressed ^ 
specifically toward -the "Southwest with appropriate emphasis 
on its unique historical ties to Mexico (Senate Committee . 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 1st Session, April, 1971). 
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BEEO representatives indicated they did not "pick thiisiup** until after 
the first year of funding had been completed''. One off^ial state4 that diir- 
ing the first year a project, for programming for Eskimos had been received, 
and it was realized that a special, separate category needed to be estab- 
lished for those"^ who qould npt compete with proposals from a majpr public* 
television production center, A further reason for inclusion of regional 
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grants was belief the grants would further develop the television pro- 

-J 

duction capabilities of minorities, especially those living away from the 
major production centers. 

9 

The regional granC competition has again' been included in the third 
' ESAA competition (FY 75). in fact, it is anticipated that of the seven pro- 
jects that will probably be funded^ four will be regional series. The pub- 
lie service spot announcement catiBgory has not, however, been re-introduced 
since the first competition.* A f e^ of over-saturation of spots seems to 

have dicta<;ed this decision. The WTTW spots are running on a niMber of sta- 

" ' * - , • • ♦ . 

tions at the present time.* ^ - - 

In addition to the open-ended regiotial category the FY 75 ESAA-TV com- 

petition was expected to include two "national" categories. The f ilfst was 

"Expression Skills." The. announcement of this category states: 

The proposals' submitted under this category should 
speak to the development of video programmii^g designed spe- 
cifically to deal with the major areas of linguistic and gram- 
• matical deficiencies which are frequently found to exist in 
the written and oral expression of high school age children 
.from so-called "disadvantaged" populations. Amajorfissue \ 
. which surrounds instruction in this area is the degree to 'Which 

recognition, acceptance or approval should be granted those ex- 
pression patterns and practices currently employed by members 
of the target population which may be judged substandard by gen- 
erally accepted standards. It is suggested that applicants, in 
addressing this issue in their proposals, pursue an approach 
which recognizes that while certain "presently employed patterns 
of expression are acceptable in certain social and other informal 
settings, in other cont^ts, such as in school or in employment 
situetioijs, an ability to meet what are judged aa afcceptable 
standards may be necessary for suce^s. ' . ' 

% . ^ 

*A Broadcast Advertising Report (BAR) study commissioned by USOE showed 
that during a January, 1975 week, 112 of the 268 stations^ monitored carried 
one or more ESAA-TV spots. The 268 stations were located in 75 television 
^ markets. In the same week at least one station in 59 of those 75 markets 

carried the soots' (Berkman, mjpmo to Jordan, February 27, 1975).^ , 

/ ■ " ■ , ' . 
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The expression ^ills category was .included in the 1974 ESAA c««npetir 
tion. Five applications were received, but none were judged to warrant, fund- 
ing. How many applications will be received in this category in the 1975 
J competition remains to be seen. On the one han^, it is one of only three 
national services categljries and thus may attract some applicants. On the 
" other hand, (1) the perceived difficulty* of producing an expression skills 
series (which apparently discouraged applicants in 1974), coupled with (2) 
the short period of time (see Length of Time for Applying for Funding) given 
the appJlicant to prepare a proposal and (3) the existence of a specific" 
^ "suggested" approach (cited above) which further restricts the appMclntV"^: 
may all combine to discourage applications in this category. 

. • A National category had been^ scheduled for inclusion in the FY 75 ESAA 
announcements called a "National Continuation" category. The producers of 
the seven national teleyisipn s'erles previously funded by ESAA were to be 
eligible, including the VEg!|^ABLE SOUP series funded by the New York State 
Department of -Education with "specia^ projects" discretionary funds provided 
by Section 708 of ESAA. In late March, however, for reasons still unclear, 
the Off ic<|j of the Secretary of HEW decided not to approve inclusion of the 
"National Continuation" category in the official ESAA-TV announcements.* 

With the deletion of a continuation competition (which may well have 
involved a large percentage of the set-aside funds), BEEO added two other 
national categories: a program series dealing with one or more cognitive 



*In April, 1975, a House Appropriations Committee Supplemental Report 
for FY 75 urged USOE to provide sufficient funds under Section 711 for the 
continued production of VILLA ALEGRE. It remains tp be seen what effect,^ 
if any, this will have on the decision not to provide cont^iiiuation monies. 
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skills (including mathematics, science', social studies or language skills) 
intended for viewing by elementary school-age children (which would include 
series' intended for children from non- English dominant backgrounds) and a* * 
series aimed at -fostering inter-racial axvi ethnic understanding on a bl- 

raclal/ethnic or multi-xacial/ethnic basis elementary school-age children^ 

f 

f 

The Method of Announcing the Proposal Solicitation ; CTW 

CTW announces its proposal solicitation\dien it officialy Submits a 

• ' . * . • • 

yearly proposal to USOE. "Unrff icially," In most past years, key officials 
of CTW have come to Washington (as well as made phone calls from New York) 
to remind the USOE hierarchy that the written proposal is forthcoming or 
has just been filedT. ^ • . 

T;he Method of Announcing the Proposal Solicitation ; ESAA 

Announcements regarding the ESAA competitions for each fiscal year are 
sent to all j)ubli9 television station licensees, all superintendents of 
schools, a number of public and private non-profit organizations, USOE Re- 
gional Commissioners, and selected periodicals. In addition, beginning in 
1974, key members of BEEO's Special Project^ Branch travel to USOE's te- 
gion^l offices arid make themselves available for answering questions regard- 
ing the^^ESAA-TV competition and for coui^seling in the prepar^^tion bf pro- 
^osals. 

The announcements for the 1975 ESAA competition are more detailed and 
more informative than in earlier years, reflecting the learning which has 
taken place at- USOE since 1972. BEEO officials confirm that the Jiew an- 
nouncements reflect provisions which were incorporated during the fjlrst year ^ 
of ESAA grants and which were written into the second year ESAA contracts. 



The Method of Applying for Funding : CTW fi 

Each yea^ CTW submits a written proposal to USOE for funding for the* 
^ . . ■■ ^ 

following year, in some years separate proposals were submitted for SESAME 

STREET and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY. In other years one proposal was tendered 

for both. Th^re are no requirements regarding the length or contents of 

the proposal. • 

• The CTW proposals haveArarled, sometimes substantially. In length^and 
tone, partly depending upon CTW's level, of confidence In obtaining the re- 
quired amount /of USOE funding. The proposal for 1972-73, for example, re- 
flected the fact that It was .being submitted af^er CTW had received a tele-, 
vision Eimny Award for outstanding achievement In children* s programming In 
1971-72 and about the same time as Commissioner Sidney Msurlan^, a strong 

. ■ ■ ■ • ^ i 

advocate for CTW activities, was nominating SESAME STREET fpr a Presidential 

Prlzfe for \innovatlon (Marland, letter to the Executive Office of Science 

. * * 

and Technology, June 19, 1971). As has been described, two ^years later In 
April, 1974, the situation had changecj, ^jid so had the tone of the CTW pro- 
posal which was now **ln the nature of a plea for the millions; of children 
who ^re demonstrably helped by Sesame Street and The Electric Company." 



The Method of Applying for Funding ! ESAA 

t Applicants for ESAA-TV funds respond to announcements which are" very 
specific In Indicating what materials'^ must be Included In the submission 
and what categories of program content are open for proposals. The announce 
ments for the ESAA-TV competitions taf^ even Included the following state- 



ment: 



It sho*ild be noted that the intrinsic quality of the 
prop6sa^%il0^ cj/aborate or expensive art work. Illustrations, 
specif Iclally prepared and ptlnted brochures y etc. — will be 
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the major concern in the evaluation of propo^sals„ Indeed, it^ 
would be expected that a proposal should it;sel£ communicate 
the cost-consciousness of th6i applicant. 



Qualification Requirements for Apply^Tng for Funding : CTW 

0 — TT— 

CTW' s, only requirement for qualification as a potential grantee/ con-* 
tractee is the submission of the^tequired reports from the previous year. 
Even then, however, as .will be included in the discussion concerning mon- - 
itoring, the funding decision machinery is ojften in progress and monies 

sometimes are granted prior to these reports being submitted. 

* • ' , ■■ ■ 

• ^- ^ . , . " 

Qualification Requirements for Applying for Funding : ESAA ' 

In addition to a submission of a copy of the proposer's Charter on 
Incorporation or other documents to prove non-profit status and access to 
a production facility capable of recording video in two inch high ban4 coloi: 
tape.,* ESAA-TV proposers must fonri advisory committees "at the onset of the. 
proposal." Members of the advisory committee must be given at least ten 
days to comment on the proposal, ^hese commeo^ts must accompany the aubmis- 
sion to USOE. | 

^ / ■„ . , " ■ 

^As acknowledged in the FY 75 ESAA-TV announcements, "Regulations govern- 

a ' " ■ > ■ 

ing the composition of advisory committees arje quite explicit." Somewhat 

different requirements are imposed upon local education agencies as well 

as those whose intended target audience includes secondary school students. 

In general, all committees must be composed of equal numbers of non-minority 



*If the proposer wins the competition and negotations are entered into, 
a final determination of eligibility' cbuld be deferred until* an on-site 
confirmation of the facilities were made b-y a USOE staff member. According 
to BEEO officials, thi^sTwould only occur if some specific and major doubts 
concerning the adequacy of the facilities were manifested. 



persons and^i each minority group substantially represented In the target au- 
. difehcev An advisory committee for a project directed at non-mlribr Ity , 
Black and Spanish-surname children would be made up of one-third members 
from eaqh <>f three groups: non-minor Ity, Black and Spanlsh-surnamed. 

One-half the adult members of the advisory cdimnlttee must be pareneSi.,; 
of target aged children. In forming the committee, the proposer must se^ 
lect five civic organizations and ^ask that each designate one member. Dur- v 
Ing the project period contractors must consult at least four times a year . 
with their advisory committee. Travel and llving^^expenses to cover the cost 
of advisory committee meetings should be Included in the proposal. However, 
\ advisory committee members may not be^'paid for their services. 

In the latest ESAA-TV announcement (FY 75) the Involvement of minority 
personnel is al^lotted nine points out of 100 in the prpposal evaluation cri- 
terla to be used in reviews procedures. Unlike the previous year, however, 
such Involvement is not included as a separate requlremetit in the main body^ 
of ^the announcement. . 

Length of Time for Applying for Funding ; CTW 

The deadline for CTW proposals has been firmer and earlier in the past 
twd years. During FY 74 some minor changes were made in the processing o^ 

CTW requests in consultation with Contracts and Grants, the Program Mbnitoi? 

I? " • ■■ • ■ ' 

and CTW. The FY 75 proposal was requested by April 1, 1974 Instead of June 
1 as in previous years. With FY 76 funding to come from the Special Pro- 
jects Act and with the February 1 deadline for the Commissioner ^to indicate 
to Congress his plans regarding the major (over $100,006), contracts to come 
from discretionary funds during the upcoming fiscal year, U§OE asked CTW 
. to submit its 1975-76 proposal by January 13, 1975. 



CTW, of ctourse, knbvsits deadline far In advance add theoretically 
can submit proposals far ahead of that deadline. Orie reason CTW has not 
done so is the ^uncertainty of its funding needs. 

■ 'i * s ■ ' 

• — . * , . 

Length pf Time for Applying iiyr Funding ; ESAA 

The deadlines for the first three ESAA competitions have varied as has 

■ • - • 

the length of time applicants^ have- had to prepare their ajiplications. De- 
spite the fact that ESAA was passed in June, 1972, the announcement for the 
first competition (which liicluded the program categories, evaluation cri- 
teria, etc.) was not i:eleased until January 19, 1973. In fact, the first 
announcement was i^ the form of "Proposed Regulations for Educational Tele- 
vision," since ttie actual regulations, although basically completed w^re 
not yet puhllsjied.* * • 

The second ESAA competition was announced in early December, 1973, with 
a submission deadline of February 15, 1974. The deadline for the cultural 
program category was later extended for reasons which will be explained in 
the next section. . ^ 

When various USOE officials were asked in the fall^of 1974 whether they 
believed the two schedules reviewed above provided the applicant with suf- 
ficient time to prepare the application, the officials gave a negative an- 
swer. One thought^ there should be a minimum of twelve weeks for proposal 
writing; a second suggested a plan in which the first- rdund proposals would 
simply be a brief (e.g., five pages) outline an^ only those proposals which 
seemed to have merit would be prepared in greater detail, or funded for a 
pilot program. The officials cited the problem of delay In Congressional 

*These , Regulations were finally published on April 24, 1973, in the 
Federal Register (38 FR 10101) . 
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appropriations which they cla jjn h ad prevented the early release of the pre- 
pared announcement. 

• 

. , The^ delay In the Congressional appropriations for ESAA In 1975 has 
reskxlted In a schedule of dates governing the ESAA-TV competition |^ilch has 
been described ^s "something next to impossible.**. The announcements were^ 
mailed ln» early April, and. In order to give the applicants six weeks In 
which to prepare their proposals, the following schedule was prepared by 
BEEO: deadline for submission. May 19; panels meet beginning May 23; write- 
up of panel results. May 27; BEEO staff decision on winning applicants. May 
28; write-off ^y superiors, Ma^29; negotiations begin with applicants, ' 
June 2; approv^al of contracts (Including approval of the Public Affairs Of- 
flees of both HEW and USOE) by June" 30, Indications are that this schedule 
will not be met and that USOE*-s PubMc Affairs Office* does- not expect to 

receive the proposed contracts much before June 10 (Jordan, 1975, Interview). 

^ ■ ■ 

According to a BEEO Special Project Officer, the announcement for the 
1975 competition was ready for release In the fall of 1974, ^ In March, 1975, 
with time running out In FY 75, a decision to send out the announcements, 
even though appropriations had not yet been made^ seemed critical. As has 
' been Indicated, HEW Secretaisy Weinberger *s office did not approve the con- 
tinuation category in the draft announcement and thus, late in March, the 
announcement needed to be revised. The fact that t^e Secretary *s office 
waited so long before making that decision may have been partly the result 
of a lack of urgency being attached to the decision. If this is so, the 

0 

delay might have been ^voided if HEW*s OfiElce .of the Secretary for Public 
Affairs had been Involved in processing the draft announcement through the 
S^ecretary's office. OASPA wa« not involved, however, perhaps because of 

a ' ■ ' ' ■ " ■ 
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apparent djLfferences of opinion between OASPA and BEEO regarding the pro- 
per role of OASPA in ESAA-TV ^nding decisions. 

*The Method of Evali^ting Proposals ; CTW 

Under Section 2(2) of the Cooperative Research Act, before being able 
to use his discretionary funds to support CTW, Commissioner Howe had to ob- 
tain "the advice and recommendation of the Advisory Council on Research and 
Development." The Council gave whdt Louis Hausman later characterized as / 
"full and enthusiastic approval" oiE the project (Hausman, memo to Lilly ^ 
White, August 9, 1968). ' 

Hausman made that characterization in a memo to the Deputy Associate 
Commissioner for BESE in response to an inter-agency memo suggesting, "AIJ. 
major officials of the Bureau expressed concern witfi the project, but to no 
avail." Hausman, whose Importance in ensuring that the CTW funding contin- 
ued smoothly witJ^out US^ interference as has been described contended in " 
that same memo thS»t DUaneMattheis, Minnesota CSSO, had said, "This is ttle 
best project the Bureau of Research has ever supported." 

i 

By 1970, CTW's yearly f9rma± 'proposals were being sent to field readers, 
as well as internal reviewers.* ^The past field readers i apparently fealiz- 
ing that the CTW projects woulid almost certainly be funded, regardless of 
• their opinions, often recommended sjiibjects for inclusion in the ne^;^zff^tions 
^ with CTW concerning the specific terms of the grant. In 1970, for example, 
recommendations by field readers included thjfi retentiorf^of an onr-going con- 
sultant dn language and reading for the reading project (as SESAME STREET 
retained a consultanffor its programs), the making of systematic efforts 



*These field readershave included former USOE officials as well as Ih- 
■ ternal reviewers. In 1970, Raymond Norris, former USOE Project Officer for 

r-nii-- CTW, was one of the field readers. 
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to research various audience-building techniques, the broadening of the 
.strategies for self-Jupport when funds from Federal and other outlide sources 
j^Pt necessarily be cut off. 



Va proposal to USOE for FY* 73 funding resulted ^in the following 
suggested negotiation discussion iteps: (1) add represetitatives of poverty 
groups to the Board of Advisors and consultants; (2) provide better nation- 
wide representation on the Board , of Advisors and consultants (the Boards 
seemed to be dominated by Eastern contingencies); (3) add people to a bi- 
lingual subcommittee who are known linguists trained in the field rather 
than community figures; (4) explain more clearly how SESAME STREET was a 
laboratory. ^ ^ 

In 1974, for the first time the evaliiatio.ns of reviewers were l^^r 
forwarded to CTW for its review and consideration in fitoviding new ptbgram 
^ segments. Prior to this tim^ the reviews were utilised by USOE in its 
negotiations with CTW but were never fully $hared with Workshof^ personnel. 

There has never been, however, a fonoal published procedure by which 
CTW proposals are evaluated by USOE. In fact, except for the Advisory 
Council \s' initial 1969 recommendations (mandated by .the Cooperative Research 
Act) there has been no formal CTW evaluation by USOE.* The USOE process of 
evaluating CTW proposals can differ from year to year and is not really in- 
tended for a go/no go decision; 'rather* it ratifies policy decisions made 
by USOE, HEW, aftd^ Congress. Its major value is in suggesting points which. 
USOE may wish t/o raise in negotiations. It remains to be se^n, however,^ 
whether reviewets wilX be as frank in their comments now that they know 



*Since 1969, tJ^^E has treated CTW projects as continuatidn projects and 
thus the recommendations of the Advisory Council was neither considered nec- 
essary nor solicited. 
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thejtr 'c.oiranents are being forwarded to CTW for first hand exapiination, and/ 

•f. 

or |Whetner the reviewing process would be changed if futyre funding is by 

corttiact rather than grant, as the Special Projects Act seems to mandate. 

, ( ' • . ' . * ■ 

' One final point should be made i^egarding the evaluation process of 
CTW projects. The attitude of the Ford and Carnegie Foundations was im- 
portant in setting the tone for the independence of the Workshop. In March, 
1970, with discussions at USOE regarding future funding of CTW taking place 
Itt earnest, USOk 'checked with the Ford and Carnegie Foundations to deter- ^ 
,niine their intentions regarding continued funding of CTW. USOE's Project 
Off icer° indicated she was asking the Workshop for more detailed proposals 
^or the continuation of SESAME^^TREET since government funding required such 
details. Ford and Carnegie were then asked how closely they wished to coop- 
erate with USOE in getting the final proposal from the Workshop for the con- 
tinuation and the funding of the neW reading project (THE ELECTRIC COMPANY). 
Neither Ford nor cirnegie* showed particular interest in meeting with USOE 
on this question. Ford simply asked USOE to keep it informed. Barbara • 
Finberg of Carnegie told USOE she would be "happy^ to talk" with USOE at any 
time, but that^ Carnegie did not have the governmental constraints faced by \ 
USOE. Finberg stated that when Carnegie wished to caJJc with Joan Cooney 
it simply could just lift up the phone and talk to her directly. Finberg 
did say, however, that if USOE .representatives were coming to New York and 
would not mind having foundations in on the discussions, Carnegie would be 
glad to participate (Schult, memo to the file, February 26 and 27, 1970). 

The Method of Evaluating Proposals ; ESAA . 

Unlike the CTW evaluation process, ESAA-TV proposals are' evaluated by 
a codified procedure. Moreover*, positive recommendations of the evaluators 



(versus merely USOE or Congressional officials) l^necessary before the 
project is funded, and iKven then; depending upon the i'ifiancial resources 

^ ' ■ - • : ' 

eavailable for ESAA-TV programs, the proposal may not be approved. 
" ■ ■ i' o-, ■ ■ ' ■ b . 

A. The Panel , In' January, 1973, a Managfement Mkpual for TV Grants* 

Administered under Section 711 was issued to >serve as the permanent author- 
itative reference for policy and ptocedures; information, standards and di- 
rection for all ySOE supervisors and staff personnel charged witli implement- 
ing the Educational TV section of ESAA and for all n0n-USOE review and eval- 
uation panels. . ' 

Section 2 of, the Manual outlines the process by which ESAA-TV projects 
would be^ evaluated. Grant ^ro^osals would be reviewed and rated itji accord- 
-Tance ^i^h a specific set of criteria an^ point award systems by a panel com- 

t ^ .. . , , ■ 

,posed'^of: three NCET representatives assigned by the Associate Ciimmissioner 

f Of .'Educational Technology; one BEgO represet^tative assigned by the Assoc- 

ciate Coram jLssioner for BEEO; and six non-USOE persons representative of 

■ , * - -* 

those minority groups^. which 'constitute the target population. At leas,t^ two 

' . y . . 

of the six persons had to be Black, at least two Spanish surname, one of whom 
^should be bilingual, and at least two females. ^ Two of the non-USOE panel- 
ists would be recruited from the tanks of public television; and one would 
be a person employed in a- school capacity (iDcal or state) where the duties 
focused on minority education and/or inter-group relations. The non-U*SOE " 
panelists would be selected by the Associate Commissioner of Educational 
Technology. In selecting them, he^ would consult with such organizations as 
the Office of Minority Affairs and the IJational Association bf Educat;ional« 
•Broadcasters, Black Efforts for Soul in Television, the Chicano Public TV 
Producers Associations, ASPIRA, the Chinese M§dia Committee, American Indian 
Audio-Visual Institute, etc. 



In March, 1973, panelists were convened to evaluafe .52 of the proposals 
that had b^eti submitted.* The six non-government panelists included three 

Blacks, one Chicano, one Puerto Rican, and one American Indian. Two of the 

• ■ . . ■ ' '"^ 

six were women. All had worked in television afid/or minority education >^jid 

most had, at one ^'ime or another, worked in both. ^ 

■Qie panelists whiqh ranked 41 proposals in the second ESAA-TV competl- 
tion generally resembled those of, the previous year.** In fact, several 
panelists had also served in judging the FY 73 competition. When asked if 

• ■ ■ ■ 

having repeated panelists a. good thing,. BEEO officials indicated that, 
it was- pemissible to have panelists^ serve fo/r two consecutive years., but 
would not Jje permissibl^e for them to serve tiree years. 

V. There We actually three^anels for one of the 1974 program catego- 

ries-^-Cultural ProVai^ming . " The program announcement for the second com- 

petition released in early December, 1973, discussed the category as follows 

^ This category calls for the creation' of materials "designed to 
foster knowledge', understanding,^ and appreciation by upper ^ , ' 

elementary and middle school youngsters "(grades 4-8) from the 
dominant culture and from each of the minority groups of -their 

own culture and the culture of the other groups which are found 

in America. . • , f- " , 

It was assu&ed by KLRN that i^either CARRASCOLENDAS nor VILLA ALEC^RE 
would be eligible for funding during FY 74. KLRN, therefore, submitted a 

'- • .1 -■ / . ' 

*A total of over fiOO proposals was received, many of which were Judged 
to be incomplete. An internal USOE review reduced the number of proposals 
to be evaluated by the panelists to 52. ■ ^' , 

**For the second ESA.A competition (FY 74), the number of proposals sub- 
mitted was down considerably, but the proportion of these coQsidered eli- 
; gible for panel review was higher than tn FY 73. BEEO officials were sur- 
prised that regional* grants drew only 19 proposals. 
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^ proposal for a new show. BC/TV, however, applied for the continuation of 

■ . . • ^ *^ 

VILLA ALEGRE, When KLftN learned that fact it objected strenuously. The ^ 

KLRN objection came after the cultural panel h*d met and had ranked the ap- 
plicants (VILLA ALE6RE did not rank one or two in the category and thus 
would not have been funded), but before any decision had been made* 

On April 11, 1974, USOE Associate Commissioner Herma^ Goldberg, BEEO, 
sent a telegriam to those persons and organizations which had received the 
ESAA-TV announcements — "to clarify and correct the concerns expressed by 
V some applicants regarding information contained in the ESAA'-TV announcement 
and the proposed regulations relative to the cultural programming category." 

The telegram went on to state that no special consideration would be 
gdven to^the particular grade levels to be^addressed by the television pro- 
gram for which applications were made, nor would restriction or limitation 
be made concerning grades 4-8. The closing date for receipt of applications, 
previously announced in th^ ^ederal Register as February 15, 1974; was ex- 
tended to April 29 by a new notice in the Federal Register which would per- 
mit additional time for applicants in the cultural programming category to 
revise their proposal, if necessary, or to submit new proposals* Applica- 
tions in the cultural program category which had already been received were 
to be considered in their present form unless Vithdrawn or revised by the 
applicant . 

After KLRN submitted a. proposal for continuing CARRASCOLENDAS , a second, 
new panel had to be convened to evaluate the pr^oposals in the cultural pro- 
gram category. The second panel again f ailed jto give VILLA ALE6RE a high 
ranking, but did recommend that KLRN's other sYiow (not C^RASCOLENDAS) be 
funded. As Chat recommendation was* being made, however, BC/TV notified USOE 
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that BC/TV had revisgfl its proposal (^s permitted in th6 extension of the 
deadline for the competition) , but the revised Version had not been shown. 

• to the second panel. BC/TV raised the possibility thajt Its revised .ver- 

' / 

slon must havie been lost In the USOE processing room. 

As a result of the, BC/TV communication, a third panel was convened to 
evaluate the cultural progr^ category. The third panel recommended KLRN 
^receive a grant, but this time for CARRASCOLENDAS rather than the other 
KLRN program which was one of the winners selected by the previous (second)^ 
J)anel. 

The role of the USOE panelists vis-a-vis the outside panelists was 
somewhat less active during the second year, partly because of the investi- 
gation of BC/TV by the Government Accounting Ofiice (GAO) . One of the ques- 
tions which GAO had asked the non-government panelists was whether the gov- 
ernment panelists had attempted' to influence their decisipn. Another reason 
USOE panelists took a Ipwer profile in the second competition was partly 
the fear of the controversy that might accrue if BC/TV were or were not 
'funded. During the FY 74 competition, BEEO officials claimed they. did not 
participate on the jfenels or even read the proposals until after the compe- 
tition. Moreover, these officials claimed the <^nly proposals which they 
did read were the winning proposals and those for which a de-briefing had 
been requested. * 

The panelist breakdown scheduled for the third ESAA-TV competition 
closely resembles that of the first two. The only cj^ifference is the inclu- 
' sion of one Asian-American in the non-Federal review panel and the specifi- 
cation that rather than having two Spanish-surname, one of whom shouldilJt 
bilingual (the requirement in the first competition), there shall be one 
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Mexican-American and one Puerto Ricaii. 

B. Criteria Used . Ouring the first, tW ESAA competitions the follow- 
ing proposal evaluation criteria (which were printed in the regulations and 
the announcements) were used: (a) needs assessment—lO points; (b) state- 
ments of objectives — 13 points (up to nine points for the extent to which 
the objectives met the needd identified, and up to four points for the mix 
of expertise and involvement of relevant personnel used to derive the ob- i 
jectives); (c) program content and design~10 points; (d) staff ing~12 
points (six points for a plan that realistically maximized the staff c^a- . 
bilities, two points for those staff ing patterns that employed use of on- 
the-job training as it relatesT to the ESAA-TV initiative, and four points 
fo^ involvement of minority group personnel in key^ positions) ; (e) facili- 
ties capability — 10 points; (f ) supplementary material — 2 points (two points 
for proposals demonstrating the awareness of what constituted varied, real^r 
istic and effective ancillary classroom activity); (g') parent and^community 
involvement — 3 points; (k) resource mana^ment — 6 points Xtwo points for a 
flow chart and four points for proposals in which budgeted costs are judged 
as reasonable in relation to the staffing facilities usage.and services pur- 
chased); (i) formative evaluation — five points (up to thtQe, points for ap- 
propriateness of techniques and up to two point's for size and representa- 
tiveness of the population on which the pilot testing would be conducted). 
The total maximum points for the first two years of competition was 71. 

In the-^third ESAA competition (1975) the proposal evaluation criteria . 
have been modified. The new criteria are as follows: (a) needs assessment— • 
10 points; (b) objectives — 15 points (articulation with needs— 5 points, 
realism^ of objectives — 5 points, and personnel involved in objectives and 
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needs determination — 5 points) ; (c) program content and design — 33 points 
(high points will be awarded only where there is shown to be a significant 
'address to content concerns and where "the presentation formats and produc- 
tion values give prpmise of attracting and holding the target population'!); 
(d) staffing— 22 points (overall staffing plan~9 points, minority personnel 
involvement— 9 'points, on-the-job training — 4 points) ; (3) supplementary 
material~2 points; (f ) project advisory commit te€^^6 points; (g) it^^age- 
ment— 7 points; and (h) formative evalu^t^ton-^S^po^ for a total^pf 100 
points, . ' 

Field reactions . The major concerns that emerged from the field site 
visits were With the ESAA proposals, and these related to the ability of a 

V 

selection panel whose members did not Imif ortnly have experience ia broad- 
casting to judge the prospects of a television series from a written docu- 
ment. ' - A 

) , 



■ Negotiations with the Producer : CTW 

When it became apparent that USOE (i.e., Conraiissloner Howe) was com- 
mitted to fuuuing the preschool project which was to become SESAME STREET, 
an internal staff memo was prepared listing items for possible inclusion 
in a contract which was being drafted. Indications are that these items 
were considered "starMard" in terms of general USOE contractual procedures: 

A 

1. Approval of advisory etomiKLttee ^^empers by oSOE. 

2. USOE support contingent upon^ av^illability of support from 
other sources. 

3*. Approval of overall director of project by USOE. 

4. Approval of research director by USOE. 

5. Approval of executive producer by USOE, 

6. Approval of promotion/publicity director by USOE. 

7. Ex-officio membership of USOE on Advisory Committee. 

, The direct involvement of the Commissioner's office insured that these 

2. 
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"standard" item$ were Yiot included in the first USOE cjttmitme^t . Ifei also 
established the pattern of treating CTW much like a ft>Undatid|^ tWopM \ 
has— at "arms length." giving it gr^at latitude and f l^K±^|^^^lf^4^ 
^foundations, USOE must conduct formal negotiations eachl ye^rlwith Clij. The 
meetings, however, seem to more closely resemble discussions th^n negotia-\ 
tions. The meetings are limited and perfunctory. The important decisiond 
regarding funding and management {of the projects have already^ ^een made in 
the Commissioner's office, sometimes albeit reluctantly, as was the case 
most recently in giving CTW the full^5,5 million mandated by Congress, 

•The decision-making processes within USOE have been described by a 
former Associate Commissioner of the National Center for Educational Re- 
search and Development (NC^EBJx/ as follows: 

One of -' the most perplexing problems of managing a large 
scal^ project (such as SESAME STREET) which is highly visible 
is that of keeping communications lines open with other Bureaus 
and with administrative levels above the program management 
levels. Frequently, we find that some decision concerning fund- 
ing CTW has been made with little or no consultation with the 
program managers. Normally, such decisions have been made ad 
hoc in nature with little or no attention givep to long-term 
policy considerations* for, support of educatipnal TV and for 
national audiences. (Boerrigter, memo to Hjelm, February 9, 
1971) 

A number of items which would no'rmally be included by USOE in a contract 



or a gr^li^^o a prodijction house such as CTW were never included. For exam- 
ple, with respect to the topic^of copyright, Morton Bachrach, Copyright Pro- 

f 

gram Officer, wrote a memo to thfe file on October 7, 1969, outlining his 
understandings of the USOE-CTW copy^ight^^rrangements. Among his understand- 
ings were the following: (1) the usual USOE copyright regulations did not * 
apply; and (2) USOE would appear to have nothing to do with things done by 

organizations outside CTW at private expanse. This would be the province 

- - ■ ■ ' 7 



of the CTW Policy Board. Bachrach indicated he recognized this might re- 
suit in a "windfall" to the Workshop, but this was not his responsibility. 
Hausman, according to the memo, had indicated he could see nothing wrong 
with leaving the matter to the CTO Policy Board and felt he would be on that 
Board to protect USOE and the public interest. 

i- f) • ^ 

One year later "Bachrach responded to the CTW project officer's request 

for his reaction to CTW*s (establishing h division of non-broadcas't materials. 

Bachrach told the officer: 

A* I predicted CTW is usinfe money derived from our sup- 
port to expand into the. book, etc. business t)ver which we have 
no control- — or even say. We receive not one red cent from the 
sale of products — even from the foreign «ale pf Sesame Street 
itself. I hope it is for the good. Anyhow it is now too late, 
J,n my view, to close the barn door . (Bachrach to Schult, memo, 
October 28, 1970) 

Despite their limited nature, annual, formal negotation sessions take 
place between USOE and CTW before the funding arrangements for another year 
b^ome official. The negotiations for FY 72 and FY 73 are illustrative of 
the kinds of matters which^ave beea discussed. 

During 1971, allegations of CTW discrimination against Spanish-speak- 
ing people were receiving some publicity, the kind of publicity neither USOE 

nor CTW. wanted.* It is not surprising, therefore, that a list of points 

] 

for negotiation or discussion pre^red by USOE staff ers^-bef ore negotiations 
for the 1971-72 funding agreement included the following items: (1) a clear 
statement of goals and objectives in relation to (a) the bilingual program 
and (b) the development of an Hi.spanic character for SESAME STREET; (2) the 
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^Various* letters concerning these a/llegations are located in USOE*s 
files. Letters from Justicia and the l^ational Mexican-American Anti- 
Defamation Committee written in January and February, 1971 were the f irst ^ 
O letters found in the USOE files. / / 
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encouragement of CTW to add to the consultant list linguists and other ex- 
perts in Spanish language and culture and geography; and (3) discussions 
of the value of teaching dialect English and Spanish (see the monitoring 
section which follows) . I 

There are values in the CTW-USOE staff "negotiations" each y|ar, even 
though the big decisions have already been ma^e. For example, the negoti- 
ations in 1971 helped USOE communicate the depth of their conceri to CT 
regarding the allegations of discrimination and reinforceTCTW's willing- 
ness and desire to attempt to rectify the^ situation. Another value of the 
. negotiations is to give USOE and/or CTW the opportunity of putting something 
(an idea, request, problem, etc*) on the record, and to look aheSd and try 
and anticipate difficulties and opportunities. 

As had been indicated, in 1975 Commissioner Bell may attend the CTW 
negotiations and may personally ask Joan Cooney to attend as well. What 
impact this may have (including the setting of an important precedent for 
future years when funding would come from the Special Projects Act and would 
be by contract rather than grant) and what .may result from suth a meeting, 
should it take place, remains to be seen. There is nothing unusual about 
a Commissioner meeting with either Cooney or Morrisett to arrange agreements 
concerning financing for the next year. To have that "unofficial" negoti- 
ation become the "official" negotiation would, however, be "a* first." 

Negotiations wj^th the Producer : ESAA ' 

In the first ESAA compeition (FY 73) go/^o go appro^l dicf not require 
a submission of a £inlrfitf%ed^T>llot ^ a formative research based on that {)ilot. 

■ • • ....... '^r 

In the second and third years, 'the formative research' and a pilot will be 



required* which probably mean aa. additional eight months between ini- 



tial negotiations and the final go /no go decision (Berkman, 1975, interview). 



Many people outside USOE. (and some "off the record" within USOE) be- 
•lieve^he go/no go pilot decision will be pro forma since the political and 
practical difficulties of completely "canning" a series after the pilot has 
been made and fund§ from the previous year have been allocated would be im- 
mense. _Much of the negotiation is completed before the end of the fiscal 
year in which the competition is held. Thus, between the time the appli- 
cant ^is notified that he has won the competition and. June 30, the applicant 
comes to Washington l^nd discusses the budget and other relevant aspects of 
/the project in sotne detail with BEEO.and USOE officials. During the first 
two competitions the process was- done hurriedly. In FY 74, ^nine contracts 
with worth of $7 mil\ion were negotiated in ten days.** The 1975 negotia- 
tions may h^ even more hurried due to the long delay* in announcing the t^ird 
ESAA competition (caused by the Long delay in Congressional appropriations 
for ESAA). 



The two most significant components of HEW involved in the negotiations 
are' BEEO in USOE and OASPA in HEW. USOE's Office of Public Affairs is also 
involved in tlie process, but at least thus far has been willing to support 

BEEO's decisions."' 

■ « ... ' ■ ' 

BEEO's efforts in pre-go/no go negotiations have affected both the num- 

* 

ber of programs to be produced by a winning applicant and the length of the 



- *The requir^ent of a pilot is in keeping with the desire of HEW's OASPA 
to have "market research" conducted with ever}^ public affairs-related project. 

t -:■ 

**According to BEEO Project^ Of ficer- Dave Berkman, some of thcge negoti^- 
at ions-las ted as long as 14-16 hours, and only one ad short as six hours. 

- ^ / ■ 
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contract, i.e., the production schedule and the amount of money awarded. 
OAS^A's efforts in the Spring of 1974 affected the amount of money awarded ^ 
for FY 74, as has been discussed. In one in^t^nce, the combined efforts^lj^ 
BEEO and OASPA resulted in a breakdoVn of negotiations, and an applicant 
/ selected by the review panel did not receive an award. Some USOE repre- 
sentatives believj^ that had there been more time to negotiate, things could 
have been resolved.. Others, including OASPA officials, contend, however, 
that the extra time would not have made any difference and that a $400,000 
impasse was caused by the project director/ s inefficiency in not budgeting 

enough programs to accomplish its objectives. One BEEO representative sug- 

» ■ y 

gested that it was an example of not having enough good cqmpetitiQn in a 

programming category. He recommended that if this happens in the future, 

USOE should not even try to fund (an applicant from such a poor competition. 

- . ■ «/" - ■ " 

The regulations governing ESAA-TV set-asides (which were written by 

' ■ , q ' . ' - , 

representatives of BEEO) state that funding will be based on "order of rank- 
ing Qjatil^sums run out." In the first ESAA competition negotiations took 
place with five winners. The amount of funds requested by BC/TV was re- 
duced by over 40 percent (from $6 million to $3.5 million) "to eliminate 
excessive and unsubstantiated costs.". At the same time at the suggestion 
of USOE, the length of the project was increased from eight months to one 
year.* The amount awarded to the Education Development Cfenter, Inc., (fot 
production of PROJECT ONE, d math show) was increased from $3,087,539 to 
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*BC/TV had established an e^^ht month schedule because it wished to have 
its series ready by February, 19X4, when the PBS schedule was expected to be 
determined.^ USOE believed the eight montl^s time table was too iEunbitious. 
BC/TV finished the series in ten months, and between April and June USOE 
had the power of cutting off staff at any time on the grounds that the show 
had bfien completed (Rector and DeAvila, 197i^t, interview). ' 
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$4,023,037 in the negotiation process to allow for the expansion of the 

o . • ■ ■ ■ ■ 

series to 65 one-half hour progtams. The amount given to WTTW for public 
service spot announcements was increased from $646,527 requested to $811,878 
to enable the production of an additional 10 one-minute^ppts and 10 thirty- 
second lift-outs, thereby increasing the number of spots by -50 percent. 
The amount of funds given to the Northern Virginia Educational Television^ 
Association was reduced from $1,822,249 to $1,762,208 (Filep andOoldberg, 
memo to the file, April 30, 1973).. - 

• . . ■ s'. ' " \ ' ' ^ ' 

Thus as a result of the negotiations in the first ESAA competition, 
four of the five projects that received 'grants- either had the amounts of 
money andVar number of programs and production schedules altered. The fifth 
series, KLRN's CARRASCOLENDAS ultimately underwent similar changes. When 
KLRN won the second ESAA-TV competition, USOE suggested that rather than 
ceasing production during the summer months of 1974 simply because the 
first grant was f^r 48 programs and thd second for 30 programs not yet be- 
gun, KLRN should think in terms of two .39-week series and the first grant * 
should be extended to 15 months rather than 12. This is what was done 
(Berkman, 1975, interview). * 

CABRASCOLENDAS was not the only prolgram in the first competition to 
undergo changes after the go/no go decision had been made. Aftjer producing 
segments o^ ijts series GETTIN' OVER (a series for adolescents .which stresses 
coping skills) the Northern Virginia Educational Television Association, 
asked to reduce the number of programs from 65 to 45. After negotiations 
with USOE, the number of programs was set at 52 (Berkman, 1975,. interview). 

In the second competition all four winners of, regional grants requested 
atad teceived three-month, ektensions of time for completion. According to 
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orfe BEEO official, the requests for extensions had been anticipated because 
BEEO knew that it would t^e about three months to "gear up," Either the 
applicants hadn't anticj.pated that or decided it would be. more prudent not 
to mention Jt In thfeir applications. USOE did not think it appropriate to 
mention it in theid announcement and decided rather to wait for requests 
for extensipns and then routinely grant them. 

Besides negotiations of budget and schedules, USOE has negotiated in' 

some areas which some people feel are content areas and should be outside 

theJstream of proper negotiation topics. USOE 's response to that -criticism 

was summarized in the following manner: 

The content concerns — if they can be called that — that we 
do exercise are those thaf we feel are clearly into the legis- 
^ lation. For example, wheiT you get into the area pf casting, 

well, we want to be sure it's an integrated^cast . The l^gis--^ 
lation specifically talks aboUt integrated children's tele- 
vision programming. So we did feel concern, for example, that 
in the initial pilots of Carrascol^das there was 'no Black 
presence. We felt that could haT^e^=^^n and should have been 
included .... When we made the ^grant to Carrascolendas we / 
were making a grant for a bilingual show. That was supposed 
to be around half English, half Spanish. A number of the 

shows began to show 70 to 80 percent English, and only 20 to ' 
30 percent Spanish. We expressed pur concern on this, that ^ 
it didn't have to be 50/50, but something* in the 60/40 realm 
at least ... . Now that has been really the level of cur 
content concern. (Berkman, 1975, interview) 

According to Lewis Helm, Assistant Secretary for Public" Affairs, HEW, 
all HEW public affairs products, now being funded at about $150 million an- 
^* nually, must be cleared by OASPA, as directly mandated by HEW Secretary 
Weinbe^r'ger (Helm, 1975, interview). According to Helm, OASPA Involvement 
in USOE television projects* will promo^ cost effectiveness; ensure policy 

^Although all USOE television projects are required to be approved by 
OASPA, and the ESAA-TV projects have been processed through OASPA, the CTW 
programs, SESAME STREET and. THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, have not been cleared by 
this office, even though these two series represent USOE's major investment in 
children's television %p date. Assistant Secretary Helm offered tto explanation 
^ for the apparent discrepancy, but said he would look into the matter. 
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consistency with (a) the purposes of the enabling legislation, (b) the mis- 
sion of USOE, and (c) the philosophy of DHEW; avoid unnecessary embarrasis- 
ment to the Department; prevent propagandizing with Federal funds; and en- 
able projects to be examined with greater objectivity than can be expected 
at the project level from personnel whose future jobs may depend on project 
ftuiding. ' ^ 

^ ■ . . 

A draft of a Chapter "Criteria of. Review," which is scheduled to be 

inserted ip HEW*s General Administrative Manual (as Chapter 3-05-50), states 

«* ■ » . * ■ 

"Proposed audiovisuals will be carefully evaluated by the Service Support 

Division, bASPA! to assure adherence to statute, regulation, policy, tech*- A 

nical effectiveness, economy and efficiency in prpduction and dj^stribution^ 

The draft indicates the review process' "will entail the expertisfe and pro- 

^ fessional judgment of the reviewing officer examining the concept clear- 

ance request" who will use the following "criteria of evaluation": 

1. Adherence to and support of Secretarial and Departmental 
policy. 

2. Incorporation of Secretarial programmatic emphasis. 

3. Demons? t-rat ion of high quality standards. o 

4. Maintenance of overall cost efficiency in production and , 
distribution with careful review of specific and individual 
costs relating to all phases of the audiovisual product. 

^ 5. Support of public affairs plans reviewed with and approved 
by OASPA. 

Assistant Secretary Helm acknowledged that this function which is to be 
performed by OASPA is "unique in Government."* According to. Helm, It exists 
«s> in DHEW because: • 

1. -The Secretary is interested in this function; ^ 

2, The people should have access to objective facts instead ^ , 
Df "a proliferation of puffery, or unneeded , unused and 
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*Even the existence of an Off ice of Public Affairs at the Assistant 
^ Secretary level is fotnwUenly at HEW, HUH, and the State Department. 
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unprofessional public affairs outpourings"; 

3, Helm can implement Secretary Weinberger's concepts; and 

4. The Support Services Division has a very experienced, 
capable staff . •> . 

^; - ^ The potential involvement of OASPA was recognized within USOE before 
ESAA was even passed. When emergency school legislation was pending before 
Congress in 1971, an internal task force was established in IttSOE to develop 
criteria an^ guidelines for the expenditures of ftinds and to prepare for 
some of the problems of implementing the specifics of the integration legis- 
lation. USOE files reveal that the task force quickly recognized the impor- 
tance of the issue of script clearance. 

The existing HEW rules prescribing th^t ail audio-video materials be 
screened before release caused the task farce considerable concern on sev- 
eral grounds. First, the responsibility of having to monitor a great num- 
ter of presentations (perhaps as many as 300 if ten producers produced an 
average^ of 30 programs)^ would impose a great administrative burden which 
would only serve to significantly impede the progress towards completion of 
these materials. Second, since many or perhaps most of the presentations 

would pot be Lotally scripted in advance, script clearances, if required 

/ . ■ ' . , 

for ei^ery utterance included in the presentation, would mean transcripts of 

completed productions could only be approved after a program was producec^. 

Thisimeant that each such progiram would fiad itself potentially Un danger of 

' - i. 

having to be re-done in part or in wh6le at tremendous expense. Finally, 

ther^ was the potential danger of government censorship over ^&terials in- 

tend^'^o#^public consumption. This c^uld become a particularly difficult 

problem when it involved programmirig created bjr and/or inten4ed for minority 

groups. (Berkman, memo to H^rtzler, July 20, 1972). 
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• Members .of the task force believed that instead of a procedur|^ which 
mandated a formal script-by-script approval, a more iij^rmal procedure be 
adapted in whi(^ personnel charged with ESAA-TV responsibilities would as- 
sume a general content monitorship responsibility. The absence of script- 
by-script clearance procedure with respect to THE ELECTRIC COMPANY and 
SESAME STREET was cited by. the task force as an independent precedent for 
such an approach. 

With 282 programs scheduled for ' production under the first ESAA-TV. . 

» * 

grants, draft approval documents issued by USOE had the following procedure: 
(1) Review Procedures ^ 

All shooting scripts must be submitted f;or approval by 
the^OE Project Office, the OE Office of Public Affairs, 
and the HEW Office of Public Affairs before any produc- 
tion of materials can begin. ^ 

All completed program materials must be submitted in 
3/4" color video-tape cartridge format for the above- 
mentioned approvals before they can be released for air- 
ing (Notification of Grant Award, Special Conditions, p. 4). 

In Augusr, 1973, representatives of PBS, believing that script approval 
would violate bbth the First Amendment and Section 398 of the Public Broad- 
casting Act, began negotiations with representative's of HEW. In late 
September, after several weeks of negotiations, an agreement was reached. 
The following disclaimer^ (prominently displayed in the end credits of 'the 

films) was to be used: - 

• ^ - • . 

This presentation was» producfd by (grantee) under 
Grant / / ^ , U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, 'Office^of Education. The content pf this pro-, 
gram is the responsibility of the grantee, and no official 
^« endorsement by the Office of Education or the Department 
'"should be inferred. 

' In a*' September 24, 1973 memo from Patricia Cahn, Assistant Commissioner 

for Public Affairs to Robert Filep, reviewing the progress of whAt' she termed 
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"deliifate negotiations," Cahn stated, "Please understand that while the ap- 
proved disclaimer does not preclude our continuing responsibility for oc- 
casional spot checking -of films and other A-V products during their produc- 
eion i^roceste at any point, it will, however, eliminate any necessity for 
checking each. film at each point," Cahn also indicated she understood that 
while the disclaimer might be used in slides or film'strip presentations as 
well as in films and videotapes, "it would clearly not be appropriate" for ^ 
^ spot announcements, since there was no way to make room in such announce- ' 
ments for such a disclaimer, nor would it be good production practice. The 
scripts of such announcements would, therefore, still be cleared at the 
Offices of Public Affairs at both USOE and HEW. 

Thus far the role of HEW's OASPA has been largely limited in the case 
of ESAA-TV to reviewing contracts. With regards to the ESAA-TV spot announce- 
ments, however. Assistant Secretary Helm has already determijied J!hat one spot 
performed by Bill Cosby was not suitable for broadcast "on grounds of taste" 
(Helm, 1975., interview).* In the spot, Cosby is in a small circular afea 
with doors leading out in all direatioTis. He looks out through each door 
one by one Kthe doors facing the camera). He indicatesHlxs hatred for Afro- 

y 

Americans because they are stupid, and they. stink; he looks out another door 

and expresses hatred for WASPs; hatred is also expressed for Italianjs, Poles, 

* • . -J 

and so forth. Each time he expresses his hatred he slams the door in front 

of him, and by the end of the spot all door^ have beqn slammed, and Cosby 

has completely isolated himself » 



*One OASPA official expressed concern that the "punch line" would be 
"missed" or "misinterpreted." Another official remarked that broadcasting 
the spot "yasn't worth the risk." Secretary Helm said that as a Presidential 
appointee and a person confirmed by the Senate, hence^ representative of the 
public, he was a more appropriate person to make the decision than was a 
O career person. ^ ^- 

ERIC . ^ 
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Althou^ the spot was never broadcastV^t vas seen at different times 
by representatives of the three major commercial television networks. One 
network off icilal who had seen the spot said it was the best of the spots 
he had seen, and if any one spot were to be broadcast on his network,^ that 
was the spot he would carray, OASPA officials state that representatives 
of the other two networks indicated they would not have run the Cosby^spot.* 

^ While. OASPA has not, at least -until the present* time, undertaken the 
"occasional spot checking" referred to by Ms. Cahn, it has, as has been dis- 
cussed, taken a very active role in reviewing the results of the ttegotiations ' 
between BEEO representatives and the winners of the ESAA-TV competition. In 
the first ESAA-TV competition^ OASPA believed that because HEW procur^^| 
requirements dealing with film and other related purchases prescribed that 
a contract mode be employed the use of the grant procurement procedure had 
been improper.' 



Continual pressure from OASPA to switch from gratits-to contracts- (cou- 
pled with press^^ resuS^ting from some bad publicity relating to BC/TV) re- 
sulted in a compromise being used in the second ESAA-TV * competition. A 
grant procurement procedure' was used to get proposal^, but then a contract 
procedure was used to'bind the successful apJplicants. This procedure h^sT' ^ 
been termed Jby USOE administrators as "assistance type contracts." Xt has 
the advantage of pllm;^atihg both the need for a Request for Proposal (RFP) 
as well as 'the need^or negotiations with all contestants (rather than Ju^t^ 
the winners) which would be required by procurement by the grant mode. There ^ 



*Auother ESAA-TV spot which had already been broadcast was removed irom 
distribution upon the urging of OASPA following protests by military person- 
nel and others who objected to the Uniforms being worn by some of the on-^ 
screen tal6nt. ' >% 
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Is some disagreement as to the legality and appropriateness of the "assis- 
tance type contract," and whether It will be continued Is still somewhat 
unclear. Goldberg says HEW is "asking us" to switch to contracts to get 
a closer hold on the grantee who might "skimp on quality or quantity." Pro 
ponents of the cbntract approach maintain that past experience has shown 
greater USOE administrative control is needed. One USOE representative be- 
lieves the problems with VILLA ALEGRE would not have occurred if BC/TV had 
been a contractee versus a grantee. He also cited the example of a project 
in which the designated project director wasn*t really a full-time project 
director, and the project took many months to really get on track. On tlie 
other hand, some USOE representat^(^s bSlieve iihat switching from grants to 

contracts is unwise because flexibility is required after production has be 

; ■ ' ' ^- 

gun, as, for example,' the decision to switch from puppets to muppets on 

^ .' . • 

SESAME STREET. , 

/ ' . ■ - ■ - 

" With the second of ESAA-TV competition f aJi^ling under the "assis- 

tance type contracts"^ set^t^^^ OASPA carefully reviewed the contracts BEEO 

' ."'''V 

had recomB^nded be approved. . Sometimes the OASPA questioning, led to change; 



by BEEO, and sometimes BEEO resisted. Here are examples of both cases: 

1. Why do we have td Thank you for spotting an oversight, 

pay $14,800 for "VTR The cost of videot%)e recorder head- 

headwear?" ^ wear is subsumed jmder the $l/minute 

VTR use charge. Therefore this head- 
wear figure was to have been eliminated . 
in the final, negotiated budget. 

^2. Why do we have to buy Asstiming* the Lion character is needed 
an additional lion costume an average of S^ths of the studio 
for $1,200 and other lead time (or 144 eight-hour days), and al- 
costumes for $4,500 when lowing for normal wear and tear — -and 
the costumes already exist especially ^^he damage done by the pro- f 
^from the past series? fuse sweating on tlje- part of the actor 

Who is "encased" in the outfit - 
there is simply no question that a c 
' second costume is needed. The $4,500 
' allows for new costumes for new charac- 
0 ' ters, and any replacements need»ed. 



Y 
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OASPA will only have a few days to examine the proposed contracts for 
the third ESAA-TV competition (FY 75). OASPA officials indicated, however,, 
they would examine those contracts as carefully as possible and would com- 
pare cost estimates against the costs of professional commercial production. 

Monitoring During Production ; CTW 

In addition to representation by Louis Hausman on the five matq^Pro- 
ject Policy Committee"* for the preschool project, USOE assigned a full- 
time staff member to be a project monit;or of the Workshop's broadcast ac- 
tivities. Each agency involved (including OEO, NICHHD, National Endowment 
^or the Humanities) which was scheduled to provide funds to the Workshop 
had a single representative to monitor the project. As has been indicated, 
USOE's chief liaison man was Hausman and the project monitor really reported 
directly to him. As has also 6een mentioned, at one point USOE *s Bureau of 
Elementary and Secondary Education a^'tempted to assign its own monitor to 
the project, a move Hausman successfully resisted. 

Hausman was influential in establishing the role of the project officer 
iif^nitoring CTW and determining the nature of the paperwork which would be 
required to be submitted by the Workshop to USOE. In November, 1968, Eugene 
Aleinikoff , then CTW's attorney, Joan Cooney and Edward^lmer, CTW*s Direc- 
tor of Research, met with Raymond Norrts (then^^^o^ect Officer), 'a repre- 
sentative of USok's Contracts Office, aji^^ter with Hausman at his office. 
As a result of those meetings, the following was decided: (1) the CTW group 



was not obligated to obtain coi^etitive bids or provide sole source ju^||fi- 



*The "Project Policy Commijttee" consisted of Hausman, Morrisett, Mead€ 
(of Ford) and White and Case (President and 'Chairman. of NET) . This group 
met on only one otcasion* 1 
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cation since this was not written into the original grant language; (2) it 
was USOE's understanding that in grants of this type the grantees were not 
required to meet any. approval of spegif ic portions of their work by the pro- 
ject officer in order to qualify for continued support; (3) quarterly re- 
ports would be submitted to USOE (Norris, memo to the file, November 12, 
196^), It is significant that Norris had originally merely requested re- 
ports at "different phases"; however, Joan Cooney suggested that quarterly 
reports be submitted because they "would be good for us" (Schult, memo to 
the file, December 12, 1969). 

. 0 

When Hausman had left USOE and Howe was no longer Commissioner, move- 
ments strengthened to get other portions of USOE involved in overseeing 'and 
making input into CTW's programming decisions. In October, 1970, Acting 
Commissioner Bell wrote Lewis Butler, H6W Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation, raising the issue of the need for a much broader source of 
input in SESAME STREET programming decisions since^the program wa^^ becom- 
ing "a national curriculum," At about the same time, GilJ^rt Austin from 
the Office of the Secretary of HEW indicated he had wri/ten to his superi- 
ors suggesting there be" a high level governmental group established to deal 
with policies relating to SESAME STREET, 

The need for more effective communication between CTW and USOE was also 
a matter of some concern following the departure of Hausman, Meetings be- 
tween "appropriate OE personnel" and "key members of the CTW staff" to dis- 
cuss "present and potential prol^lems" were suggested by sjsveral USOE offi- 
cials as a means for effectuating such communication^ One of those meet- 
ings was held on January 14, 1971. At that meeting items discussed Included 
new staff, subcontracting, foreign broadca'S'ting; non-broadcasting agreements. 
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information booklets, and clearance of forms.' In February, 1971, a further 
meeting was he^ to discuss the potential problems posed by commercial ex- 
ploitation of the SESAME STREET name. During the .preceeding several months 
many discussions had apparently been held with Coohey and other CTW person- 
nel regarding ways and means of, handling this situation.* 

In August, 1971, a draft of the USOE'budget submission to Congress for 
FY 73 listed, (under Federal Administration of CTW) actual employment (moni- 
tors of CTW) as three full-time pei^nent and .5 "other" man year equiva- 
lent. The estimate for FY 72 was the same and the "high" budget and "low" 
budget and 1' actual request" for FY 73 were identical. 



If the FY 75 budget for Federal Administration had specified positions 
in USOE devoted to administering the CTW project (which it did not) the 
actual emplbyment would have been less than one full-time permanent and zero 
"other" man-year equivalent. There is no person at USOE whose full-time 
position is to monitor CTW activities. As had been indicated, until' very 
recently two professionals, with no secretarial staff, monitored all of USOE's 
non-ESAA TV projects. Even at this writing there are only two full-time, 
permanent people involved. While the current CTW Project Officer has been 
able to make some field trips to New York City in the past two years to visit 
CTW, these have occurred only after repeated efforts to obtain necessary ap- 

*An example of how USOE's monitoring responfeifcHjities can be used by 
third parties to effectuate change in CTW activities is illustrated by the 
allegations of CTW discrimination lodged by representatives of the Spanish- 
speaking community. Letters and telegrams sent to USOE as well as to Congress 
and CTW helped^"keep the heat on" until suggested changes had been made. 
Moreover, as has been indicated, at the early USOE-CTW negotiations in 1971 
and 1972 and in the quarterly &nd final reports from CTW to USOE in those 
years discussions .concerning this iss^e were given considerable attention. 
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proval and funds fot such trips. Moreover, he was not able to obtain ap- 
proval and funds to visit any of the utilization centers across the country 
until the Spring of 1975. ' , _ 

« 

Thus far, most of the CTW-USOE communication and activity has revolved , 

around either funding requests and appropriations (discussed under "Monies 

Allocated: CTW) or submission of CTW's quarterly and final reports. The 

problem of prompt submission of quarterly reports has long plagued CTW. As 

r 

early as June 27, 1972, Elam Hertzler (then CTW Project Officer and now 
Special A$sistant to Commissioner Bell) wrote Bob Davidson of CTW to "con- 
firm many telephone conversations we have had over thm last several months 
concerning quarterly reports and the proposal for the coming fiscal year." 
Hertzler noted the proposal for THE ELECTRIC COMPANY and the budget/for the 
enitre operation of CTW had arrived, but the proposal^ for SESAME STRET and 
the "long overdue quarterly reports which were promised in late April og: 
early May have not arrived." Hertzler continued, "I put^'this in writl^ng 
only to emphasize that we cannot proceed with processing next yedr's grant 
until these things arrive." ' ^ 

On September 30, 1974, CTW had submitted its progress report for the 
period April 1, 1974 through June 30, 1974. At^that time, however, the pro- 
gress report for the period April 1, 1973 through June 30, 1973 had not been 

r 

submitted. • 

On October 21, 1974, two weeks after the last , progress report had been 
filed, CTW project monitor, Clarence Fogelstrom, reminded CTW that the first 
quarterly report for fiscal year 1975 was now due for the period July 1 
through September 30, 1974. Fogelstrom suggested, "Now that you have ful- 
filled your reporting requiranents ^0X;.:gY 73 and FY 74 reference quarterly 
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reports, do keep the FY 75 reports coming in on time so you livoid having 

to add writers/editors in drder to fulfill the obligations of your OE grant." 



Review of USOE files indicates that by the end of each fiscal year, at 
least one quarterly report is still outst^ndir^, and that quarterly reports 
are rarely filed on time. « ^ 



In July, 1973, USOE began its first and only comprehensive audit of 



CTW. Strong support for the audit came ftom the USOE contract officer for 
CTW, Al Riskin. Riskin was also a contract officer for BC/TV which had re- 



cently been audited. THis CTW audit, came five 'years after USOE funding had 
begun arid afTer $18 million of USOE support had been tendered. When asked 
by House Appropriations Subcommittee -Chairman Representative Daniel Flood 
why USOE had waited so long before conducting such an audit. Commissioner 
Ottina responded: . 

Audit ^tions by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are determined on a priority need basis. The priority* 
of the need for a. special audit during the first few years of 
the period was lej^sened by the fact that there was an obvious and 
high quality product and o/ne which was cost-^benef icial. (House 
_ Appropriations Subcommittee, Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 93rd Congress, 2nd Session, April, 1974, 

Part S, p. 108). . 

— — - - . " « , ■ •. 

As o£-this writing, the results of the CTW audit, have not been releasfed, 
even though th^ originally scheduled completion date was Septemb'^er 30, 1973. 
At the time the audit began in the summer of 197*$ there was some confusion' 
over its scope. CTW believed that the audit was 'to be a fiscal audit rather 
than a program evaluation. The audit agency informed CTW in August that the 
scope of the auditing would include "not only financial and compliance audlt- 
int, but also auditing for economy , efficiency and achievement of desired 
results" (Kennedy, letter to Felipi, August 24, 1973). Thomas Kenne4y, CTW 
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Vice President and Treasurer, wrote the USOE^Chief of Contracts and Grants 
escpressing concern that ."the extension of the audit beyond' the fiscal areas 
into program evaluation could unduly prolong the audit." Kennedy added/ V 
We would expect that the progress reports which we have^ submitted to ^he 
^'^^per sta*ff of the (Iff ice of Education would permit a more comprehensive 
and effective evaluation of our program results" (Kennedy, letter to Felipi, 
August 24, 1973) . 



Monitoring During Production : ESAA 

Section III of USOE^s Management Manual for ESAA-TV proiects is titled 
"Grant Management Procedure." That section lists the following ^ight items . 
which wo.uld normally be included in USOE's grant management': 



1. Site visits. 

2. Oral and written. reports from the project director. 

3. Script and completed show clearances as specified in the 

grant document. . 

4. Clearance of formative evaluation documents to be used. 

5. Go/no go check points specified in the grant. 

6. Attendance at advisory committee meetings. 

7. Active Jmowledge of circumstances leading to majbr 
ilecisionsrtir^the? project. 

8. Other involvonerit necessary to insure that USOE maintains 
a complete workiiiifg' knowledge of the project. 

I; ■ " 

The manual made it clear jth^t this list was not necessarily all inclusive. 

l. ^ ^ ■ ' *^ • ■ 

With respect to project winners in tix^l974 competition which are now 
in the process of producing programs, Dave Berkman, Project Officer for many 
of the ESAA-TV projects, said, "We*re making site visits every three months. 
We talk* with the ^people once a week, but a minimum of every other week. They 

O ft, 

1 • . ■ ' 

must all submit monthly reports — this is under the contracts — and they must 
all submit a large quarterly report" (Berkman, 1975, interview). 

Monitoring procedures with respect to the winners of the first ESAA 
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competition hav^ varied from applicant to applicants. In the case of BC/TV» 

because of problems cited in ah HEW audit and a GAP report, there was for 

a period an on-sitei Project monitor. With respect to WTTW, winner of ESAA 

awards in both, the first year (Public Service spots) and the second year 

(an as yet untitled series of 13 one hour programs designed to reduce ten- 

* 

sion and conflict resulting from desegregation) , BEEO Assotia-te Commissioner 
Goldberg accompanied his project officer on a two-day field visit to "share 
ideas and review progress" rega^dj^j^ the spot announcements. This close 
review of the spots relates to the fact that they are the only ESAA-TV pro- 
grams to which clearance of script (story board) and ^inal tape il being im- 
posed. 

Final Product Submission ; CTW - 

CTW does not submit a final report to USOE. The quarterly repor'ts dis- • 
cussed above, combined with relevant portions (those discussing the current 

year activities) in the proposal for the upcoming year are considered suf- 

I < . 

ficient. * At one; time, however, i CTW did submit an annual report. Moreover,^ 

in January, 1971, when CTW's proposal for d new reading show, THE ELECTRIC 

COMPANY, was under consideration by USOE, CTW and USOE officials discussed 

the possibility of a formal presentation of the report by Cqoney and some 

of the CTW staff to USOE ancT perhaps HEW personnel. It was agreed that the 

matter would be explored further at USOE and then discussed' with Joan Cooney • 

(Schult, memo to the file, January 14, 197l). 

CTW got USOE funding for its reading show. ' It also got a strong advo- 
cate, Sidney Mar land, as Commissioner of Education in the Spring ^of 1971. 
Thereafter, references in USOE files to CTW final reports seemed to be non-. 
existent. Whether or not. Commissioner Marland intervened in the discussion 



of final report requirements Is unknovm. 



Final Product Submission: /ESAA 



Five copies (one master and four first-generation) of the comple|*ed 
program ^lerles (plua/other tapes and scripts and a one-page teachers guide 
for each individual progr^^m^/^ constitute the final report from ESAA-TV pto- 
ject directors./ There is no requirement for summative evaluation or a fi- 
nal written summary (evaluative or not)cOf the conduct of the project. 

The possibility of funds in FV 75 for summative research on ESAA-TV 
projects \fras discussed in interviews with some USOE officials. However, 
Michael Wargo, ESAA Evaluation Program Officer, indicated in January, 1975, 
that the probabilities were slim because "no one was really pushing for it." 
BEEO, which mak^es recommendations to the Assistant Secretary regarding the 
use of the one percent discretionary set-aside for evaluation of ESAA pro- 
je.cts, "and/or the Office of Planning, Budgeting and. ^valuation (OPBE) , which, 
has some discretionary research funds, would be the two most likely units . 
within USOE to "push" for such research. . 

If the Senate retains (or raises) the $200 million appropriated Jby the 

. « ■ 

House for ESAA in FY 76, $2 million (one percent) would be available for 
research. There is hope that some of that ifton^y might go to eva|.uation re- 
search on ESAA-TV Projects in FY 76. 



*Fpr a full list of "deliverables" see the ESAA-TV announcements for 
FY 75. " ' * 
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Funding Prospects for FY 75. and FY 76: The Special Projects Act 

• USOE seems determined nat to continue funding for either CTW's chil- , 
dren's programming, whose success is a matter of record, or the ESAA-TV 
series, whose record is still being written, but whose early history has 
been plagued with many problems. It is appropriate in that context to ask 
what^^ the plan and the policy for USOE i|ivoivement in children's tele- ^ 
visiW programming under the f^ndihg flexibilities permitted by the Special 
Projects Act. v 



Under the new Special Projects Act, the Commissioner of Education "will 
be authorized to make contracts. for almost, any area of educational demon- 
stration and innovation" (Senate'Committee on Labor and Public Welfare,' Re- 
port on the Educational Amendments of 1974, .93rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
March, 1,974, p. 5). In the Act, Congress has not attempted to restrict the 
Copnissioiler 's options regarding television funding decisions. On the con- 
trary^ the Congressional intent was "to give the Commissioner latitude to 
\ fund those contracts and grants he feels df major importance, without the 

limitations and requirements imposed by narrow catj^gorical authorities" and 

r ■ ' - 

to pro^Mde "a broad authority with minimal s^trings attached"' (Senate Report 

■ * t ■ ■ ■ - - 

cited above, t>. 69). The Act specifies that the Commissicgg^ar 's plan must 

be submitted annually to the appropriate Congressional Committee (Committee • 
on Education and Labor of the House, anH, the Committee on. Labor and Public 
Welfare of the^ Senate), and these Committees have the authority to adopt 
a resolution within sixty days to disapprove' the plans. However, the Senate 
report stated, "It is not anticipated that the committees will make exten- 
sive use of the disapproval authority" (p. 69). 



In addition to the far greater discretionary authority available for 
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funding television projects, the Commlssioher has' two other important ad- 
vantages with the Special Projects Act. First, the total appropriations 

($200 million per year)* have been established for tlie next , three fiscal 

' ■ ' ft ^ 

years (FY 76, FY 77, FY 78) thus eliminating the need for trying^ t^^ estir 

mate how much funding will be provided by -Congress. Second V. the time schedr 

ule is fixed, and basic depisions (for instance, probable subject areas of 

funding) must ^ be made by February 1 of each year. Presumably, ^ny time" 

after February 1, RFPs can be announced as, long as they include a caveat 

regarding the possibility, however remote, that Congress could disapprove 

■ the '' SVt5fldltlg ' ar 1 ^^ fUrtdS Ifl ' t t ia this means USQis; nas trom ^ 

February 1 of one year until June 30 of the following year (17 months* ir\ - 

all) in which to announce, receive, evaluate, negotiate and fund proposals. 

Recently, -USOE has attempted to reduce ox^ eliminate CTW funding in . 
order to "open up" more of the educational television programming, line item 
for new. projects. In FY 75, after delaying until Februaryi 1975, USOE allo- 
cated $5.5 million of -the $7 million to CTW, as hafl been urged by Congress. 
There were remaining, therefore, v$l>5 million in, discretionary funds for 
FY 75i ■ ' ^ " - " ^ • 

Commissioner Bell Has indicated USOE' s intention, linder the Special 

* • • ft 

Projects Act, to allocate in FY 76 a total of $4 million to CTW, and $3 mil- 
lion to discretionary spending; for Ejp 77, .no provision for CTW has been 



*$100' million of these amounts, ifiust be applied to" the following priori- 
ties established by Congress: Education for .use of the metric system; edu- 
cation for the gifted and talented; community schools; career education; 
Consumer education; women's equity in education; and arts in educat^ion 
(Section 402 of the Act). Television can be used to achieve th^se purposes, 
and, in fact, the Commissioner ' s FY 76 plan includes the possibility of pro- 
grams relating to consumer education, the performing arts and use of^the 
metric system. . v 
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indicated.- if television support remains at $7 million through FY 77, 

thtrefote, there will be significant increments in discretionary spending: 

« / *^ * • . 

$1.5 million in ^FY 75; $3 million in 76, an<^ $7 million in FY 77. With 

such increments in discretionary funds for television, the^ funding, decisions 

become more significant, and probably more complex and more numerous. In 

that context, it is important to note that there is no "indication of affirm 

policy or operational plan for deciding how the $1.5 million'for FY 75 or 

the $3 million for FY 76 will be^ spent. , 

• • • # 

On ildvember 11, 1974, Acting Assoc^te Commissioner for State and Local 

' . ; ■ . - . ^ • ^. • - • 

Educational Programs* Thomas Burns wrote Comi^issiorier Bell that the sug- 

gestions being received from the Commissioner, taken with existing planned 

use of the funds, cumulatively represented more dollars and flexibility 

than could be expected. Burns outlined a series of options available to 

the Commissioner,- but, before* doing so, suggested that the following "ref- 

' • ■ ^ j> 

erence criteria" should pertain to all pilot/utilization projecCs accepted* 

for funding under the remaining^ $1.^ million in FY 75: need; applicabil- 

• / , . , - " ' . 

ity of the subject laatteir to\television; innovative^ carefully researched^ ^ 

' *■ ' ' - V ' " ' 

practices; absenc^f extant superior television progratamingf; educatt(|nal 

impact; and cost per viewer!" With approximately 60 days remaining 'in FY 



75 as of this wrltitfe, it is still uncertain how the remainiSg^ 75 discre-^ 
tionary f und^ will be allocated. Drafted RFPs. have still not b§en rereased. 
Slach time pressure does not facilitate the '^planninfe and composition of ' , . 
thbughtiEul propo9als for television series.' 

The prognosis f<5t' ^76 Is not encpuiraging either. In t^rms of firm 




"hame"'^o*f thfe E# Prdgramming Support Unit. 



*This is the administrative 



policy and operational plans for television, Wl?ft the Special Projects 

Act not taking effect until FY 76, there was, in theory, a considerable 

lead time for determining how the increased discreti-onary authority was to 

,be used. It appears, however, that this lead tim^ hi^s not bfeen iised to ]^ 

full >advantage. On tlie contrary, in the middle of February, 1975 (after 

the February plan had already* been submitted to the appropriatj^liSiQmitte^$) , 

internal USOE memos suggest that basic decisions regarding how the- $3 mil- 
* - ••• ^ ^ ^ 

lion^hould be spent had not been made:^ e.g., should continued support of 

existing ESAA-TV projects be considereij under the "service" concept? Should 

good but unsuccessful past ESAA-TV proposals be considered? Should jpilpts \ 

or. series be the goal? Should the^ be a new "opeh" cbmpecltlQn^Toin[iev^7*^ 

subject areas or should competitions be "closed" and grants be sole-source? 

(Colby, memo to Bogan, Fbbruary 15, 1975) ' , * ^ 

Repeatedly, the need for coherent policy, and the neejji'^for ^pprbpri- , 
ate administrative mechanisms to iiiplement that poj^cy, are indicate'Si' The 
broad 4iscrjStionary authority provided by tlie Special Projects ^Aqt. only em-, 
ph'iasizes jhis need. It is recognized that the funds'^ available fbr telev.i- 
sion are^' small indeed^.ompared to tfhe total UgOE budget, and that the Coin-" 
mlssioner's office has much consider other than television "pThqjgifapning, 
Because of televisionrs/visibility and- potential Impact , however , a good* * 
case <^uld be made for giving disproportionate attention to the USOE invoLve- 
ment J.n jtelevision i^rogramiiiing. Some of tlje issues that needju^ttetitioij' Sre 
. discessed in the next cHapter. „ - , ' \ ^ . ^ 



Chapter Four ; Policiy Issues , Alternatives , and Recommendations 

r • •'• . . . ■ ' . . , 

Introduction and General Point of View- \ . 

This chapter wi4.1 present a summary of policy issues that have been 
presented in previous chapters, and will introduce or elaborate more fully 
on other relevant issues. The focas of this chapter wilL be primarily on 
national purposive children's progra^iirig directed mainly to the in-home 
audience. Because of fhe systemic differences engaged with in-school pro-/ 
^gramming, as discussed in. Chapter Two, a final section in this chapter will 
be devoted to in-school programming. In this final sectipn many of tjie 
topics discussed in Chapter Four will be reassessed in summary lasEioh on 
those points that seem to us to differ for the ^n-school ^system. ^ 

It will be helpful to first state certain general value positions that 

' ' ' ■ f " ■ - . 

have been developed, modified, and/or reinforced ^.during the course of this 
investigation, because they are the "goggles" through which ^ore specific 
issues are seen and analyzed. These generic value positions relate, to: 

1. the need and value of Federal funding support for ^ ^ . ^ 
purtiosive^ children'^ television programming; 

2. the need and value of a Federal administrative structuire^; 

that understands the systemic nature of television ^nd 'can i ; ■ / 

operate compatibly within that system to get maxdraiim ppblic 
good from' the Federal dollar; and*; ^ 

3. thfe dysfunctional nature of 'F^detal interference ^nd - * 
control beyond selection and funding of grantees/jdontractees. 

' • / 

- , ' Need for Federal Funding. For a^num(ber,j3f rea5anB,:0S0E'ls, should be 

• ; ' I.-' • .,o ■ ^ ■ , ' ^■ 

and should continue to be involved financially in support of riationar^ pur-; 

. - . ... ^ ■ ■•'^ ■ ■ ■■■■ 

posive children's programming directed primarily t;d the Iri-home audience. 



Foundation support ia short-term and, in today 'is economy, dissipating. 
Revenue-^eneratSLng ancillary materials, if .handled most resp'onsibly , will 

, ■ ^ ■ ; ^ J - ' y 

not geH^efate self-sus^taining levels of revenue to" support the 'hj.gh caliber 
research afid production necessary to produce programming that will be com- 
petitive with alternative offerings': Commercial television is not organ- ^ 
izeid or administered to absorb the extra costs of curriculum development 
and evaluation, and is primaMly interested in entertaining its audience. 
The Corporation for Public Broadcasting can l?e expected to be a partner, 
but not a sole soured of support, for •exp^sive, goal-directed programming. 
Besides, CFB bad lisi^ted^ resources for the development of any programming 
to, meet a ne^dy w^heteJter it be for adults, minorities, or a variety of spe- 
cialized audiemces.1 PBS is not organized to be a producer of programs. y 
Its member stations ^ah produce programming,' but only a few stations are 
actually equipped, staffed, and financed to do so. The Station Program 
Cooperative at PBS, a mechanism for individual stat^ions to collectively fi- 
natice programming of their choice, ^s vastly underf inan^^g^^to carry the 
full, load of development and sustenance of all programming, especially pur- 
.posive programming for children. PBS has many audiences besides children 
to whom it must program. . Private corporate support ca^i be ^ v'dluable sup- 
plement to purposive programming, but insulation from the* reality, appear- 
atj^ce, or possibility of Corporate control of content must be reasonably as- . 
sured J^afore the program will be aired. Corporate support will most likely 
be a part ^ of th^ advertising or public relations budget, ^As a consequence, 
corporations Will most likely be interested * in underwriting^ programs for 
their desired target audience. ,At any rate, the amount of money here is be- 

fr ' . . , TV 

lieved t^o be important, but small. Total advertising budgets vary from com- 
pany to compai^y, but on the average aii^ount to about five percent of total 
retail s^les. Typically, institutiotifal advertising or corporate advertising. 
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if it exists at all, will only be about five percent of the advertising 
bvuiget . \ . The Government, therefore, would appear to be the f under of last 

V • ■ ' • ... . • 

resort, and USOE, because of its educational mission, is the primary agency 
under which funds for educational programming are administered. 

Federal Need to Understand Television . "Buying" the development of a 
television series is vastly different from buying the development of other 
types of products, and HEW/USOE is not set up administratively t,o handle 
development bf broadcast programs with either uniformity or efficiency. A 
dual expertise is required to develop* what has earlier -been defined as p ^ r-^ 
posive children's television: (1) content expertise to develop objectives 
and (2) professional broadcasting expertise to translate" Izho^e objectives 
into' programs that can compete successfully for audiences. USOE may have 
the former, or certainly has access to it, but is entirely inade<|uate in the 
latter — a repeatedly affirmed estimate is that vi thin 4!EW, as a whole, there 
are perhaps no more than four people with extensive knowledge about televi-. 
sion, and fewer thdn-that with supporting professional experience in-^road- 
casting at the national level. 

The lack of either an adequate administrative structure or broadcasting 
expertise in the administration of television programs is a root cause of a 
host of problems a\id inefficiencies in Federal television involvements that 
have emerged in the course of this investigation, including major, categories 
of: o ' . 

1. lack of shortr-term or long-term policy; 

m 

2. ^ lack of coorrdination among television projects; , 

3. * lack of coordination among agencies within and outside of USOE; 

4. dysfunctional incompatibility and interference with essential 
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requirements for quality television prpduct Ion, distribution,^ 
promotion, utilization, and evaluation; » 

5. procedures which hinder creativity and organizational 
effectiveness through restrictions or lack of incentives; and \ 

6. lack of governmental trust in professionals to do a good 
job which leads to a count ef -productive adversary relationship 
between &inder and fiih/dee /rather than a cooperative relationship 

to try to/^solve a sa».al problem. ^ - 

Dysfunctional Nature of Federal Interference . By a number of measures, 
the record suggests that the- more freedom and responsibility given to a pro- 
duction agency within the professional 1>roadcasting community af teY the baste 
commitment has been made, the greater the iikelihood of a successful program, 

^ ^ • * I r " , ■ ■ ■ 

and, therefore, the better t he Federal investment . > The relationship seems 
to hold for such criteria as: ' 

1. quality of the product * . 

V ■ ... ' ■ t . . 

. 2. numbers of target audience reached. 

3. cost per chilcl exposure 

4. professional and public acceptance 

5. synergistic bleeding with non-Federal dollars 

6. demonstrable impact 

7. ability to attract and retain top professional personnel 

8. efficiency of administration 

9. cost of the product 
10. freedom from fears of Government propaganda and/or control. . 

~- — In^-general , the best *t.lme for careful scrutiny of* ^ proposal, the rep- 



utation, record, and qualifications of the proposing organization, the ade-. 
quacy of the administrative structure, the budget, the expected processes 
/ and outputs, and the like, 16 before the commitment Is made. Once made, 
the effect of accountability assessments should apply primarily in terms 
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of continued funding for the same or different projects, based on the eval- 
uation of the product delivered from the earlier commitment. Between ini- 
tial commitment;^d product delivery (or other interim points of account- ^ 
ability established before the fact) the more "hands off" the Government 
can be, the better. That is a general conclusion and value position. Ex- 
perience indicates that the trade-off of risks between trusting a reelJonsi- 
ble production agency that has been carefully screened and approved to de- 
liver a product, and attempting point-by-pOint continued monitoring and in- 
terference in the name of protecting the public interest, favors the former. 
Anecdotes about instances of waste and inefficiency that have resulted un- . 
der conditions of greater freedom to a grantee seem to us to be a consequence 
of igjeffective adv&nce screening of the awardee. 

It is realized that USOE does not have complete freedom in administer- 

« 

ine investments, but the general' principle of minimal interference and.super- 
vision once the funds -are committed holds, in our judgment, to whatever ex- 
tent It can be applied. If there are policy guidelines or legislation which 
mandate this interference, those guidelines, and legislation should be changed 

The remainder of the chapter will present issues i^ five general cate- 
gorles which form a likely chronology of activities which need to be con- 
sidered within the system of television: 

1, Assessing the needs of the au(^ence; 

2, Federal, funding/administration of projects to meet the needs; « 

3, Procluction of the series; 

4, Distribution, utilization, and promotion of the completed \ 
product;* and^ » . " " 

5, * Evaluation of the effort. * \ 
These categories are necessarily Imprecise and non-exclusive 4,ue tJ) the 
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highly interdependent nature among all elements. A final section summarizes 
the IssJes closely Identified with In-school programming, * . * 

Assessing Audience Needs 

, There is a variety of ways in which need's are now being asseissed. None 
of them appears to be sufficient alone in identifying the heeds of the chil- 

^ ' ■ ■■ , • . •' ■ ' ] 

^ dren in the U. S. There is no Federal agency which has recently or is now 
systematically ascertaining the children's needs whicK could be Ameliorated 

^ by telev^.slon programming. It is impossible to prioritize projects, if na-^ 
tional needs are not assessed. WAthout any ordering of ptdorities, a num- 
ber of agencies within and* outs4.dfe DREW have used or are contempfatihg us- 
ing television as a means of satisfying a narrow problem the agencies have 
identified. As result, program development is haphazard. 

• N ? ^ ' ■ " . ■ ' / ■ ■ ■ I " 

As Lillian Am^^osino, a former consultant to OCD, contends in "her com- 

missdon^d paper for the present examination: > . ^ .V' 

• .*><. . prpject^>^re not part of afn overall de^lgtt^ they-' ^ 
rarely, /low in an orderly sequence so that one ^prograrit'' is pre- - J - 
paration for. tha next or the "findings o^ research are inte- 
grated vi-th the* next° stage. Thev,, are most usually one-shot 5. 
" packages commissioned to implement* an agency priority for a 
given year. . ^ " ■ - . « . 

^ This is not really an oversight, but a manifestation of ^ 

government operations. XAmbrosino, 1975, p. 12) 



t 



Various means of ascertaining needs are discussed dn this section. 

Licensee Ascertainment ♦ Commercial broadcasters are now required to 
conduct community "ascertainment surveys" of local needs, to help determine 

; . programming content they might originate to help meet their responsibili- 

^ ■ . •■ , . ' ' ' ' ■• * ■ 

• ' . tieaf as licensees. It is arfticiplated that similar requirenients may soon 

^ apply to public broadcast licensees as well. Unless local ascertainment 

ERJC ' ' loi'-G. , ' " 
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efforts are somehow aggregated, theywill^not serve as a useful guideline 
for national needs assessment. Additid&illy, there is a real question, 
en the way the ascertainments are conducted, as to \5rhether they reflect 
tual ''needs'* in arty case. For example, typical responses to local ascer- 
tainment surveys are that thete ds a need for less potholes in the streets, 
more housing, lower taxes, better tra'^ffic flow, etc; that is, they tend 
to generate issues which can often be handled by local governments/ vlt 
would be rare that this procedure would discover the needs of the children 
which could be served by purposive television. 

ACNO. The CPB has employed an alternate mechanism for needs assess- 
ment in its 'Advisory Council of National Organizations^ACNO) . ACNO es- 

.tabHshed four task forces, two of which dealt with early childhood educa- 
tion and elemenl:ary^secondary education. Their job was "to conduct a study 
of the present-status and perceived needs of public broadcasting and edu- 

"cation, and to make recommendations for Corporation [for Public Broadcast- 
ing] actions in this area" (Withjjspoon, 1975, commissioned papfer, p, 13). 
Just how this information will' be used and whether this will be a contin- 
uous process is unknowil. 

ESAA. The .ESAA legislation has generated another mode of needs assess-- 
.ment. The general need was recognized in the legislation Itself; i.-e., the 
gehei:al intent ,of funded television programs was mandated: "to mee^ spe-.^ 
cial xieedp inci^fnt to the desegregation of schools or the elimination, re- 
ductioii, or prevention .of minority g-roup '^isolation, an4 to aid school chil- 
dren in pvercoming tAe educational disadvantages of such isolation."* The 




, *Language drawn 'from. Sectioy702 (b) af the Emerg^nGy School Aid Act 

(p: l. a2-3i8). ^ ' 4;^ 
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specific needs assessments within specific categories, however, were/are 
the res^nsibility of the applicants for ESAA funding. - Federal priorities 
on the spe)^fic needs assessment can be inferted from the scoring system 
used to evalu^e proposals. Needs assessment accounts for up to 25 out of 
a maximum of lOO^roints in propcTsal evaluation, when needs and objectives 
are considered together. Below-is a summary of the criteria and the num- 
ber of points allowed: \ 

1. Needs asrsessment: \o points. Criteria are breadth, depth 

^ ' ' . ' ^. ' . •. 

and appropriateness of thb data used for the assessment. 

^ • ■■ - 

2. Articulation with needs: 5 pqints. The criterion here is • 
the extent to which the objectives address and meet the needs. 

3. Realism of objectives: 5 points. The criterion here is the 
judged capability of attaining the objective through the -pro- 
posed television series. ' 

4. Personnel involved in objectives .and needs determination: 
5 points. Th§ criteria here are the professional credentials 

of the personnel as well as theirs representativeness of the 

target population to be served with the proposed series. 

CPB. A'1972 docmneiit from CPB, "Guidelines and Formats for Submitting 
Program Production Proposals" reflects a less formalized approach to needs 
assesgmebt. The general purpose Qf the Guide is "to establish formats for 

^ t ■ ^ ' ■ . : ■ 

submitting Program Production proposals to CPB for funding and PBS for dis- 

■ ■* " . . ' 

tribution." • A "narrative" is to cover the items of the subject matter, ap- 
proach, impor1tance, participants, and distribution intent: 

1. Subject ; What field or area will be covered; indicate 

the parameters of the project. 

1.' Approach : JWhat is your reason for presenting this 
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subject? What nei^ approaches or techniques will bejiised 

in handling the subject matter? Will this, differ from ex- ' 

is ting or previous treatments? "^'^ 

3. Importance ; Why is" this subject important? Where does 
the importance lie? Local? Regional? National? 

4. Participants ; Who will the principal participants be . 
and what ,are their qualifications? ,It is not necessary to ^ 
include the entire staff — only those individuals whose back- 
ground and qualifications add particular expertise to the 
project. ^ , ^ ■ ^ . 

5. JDistribution Intent ; Is the program designed for na- 
tional, regional, or local distribution? 

^ ^ ' ^\ • ■ 

"Needs assessment" here is apparently a far more informal concept. 

Producer Generated . Some needs may be so self-evident as to not de- 
mand a formal assessment through surveys and other research. This was the 
case with the "needs assessment" for ZOOM. As an observer of the human con- 
dition and a father, Chris Sarson, originator of ZOOM, perceived a .need 
among children at a certain state of their social development, when they be- 
come especially peer conscious at ages 8 to 12, to hav« a vehicle for crea- 
tive expression, in a direct, participatory sense, and in an environment 
of dignity and respect for the child's ideas. We have little confidence 
that a national sociological survey of this age group to. verify the need, 
followed by a nationally distributed Request for Proposal for an appropriate, 
responsive television series, would have resulted in a better series than 
ZOOM. 

The perceived need, the idea for the format^ the talen^and th^ xirive 
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to make it come Into being successfully, all resided in the same person. 

Even the two ESAA programs studied were brought into being by individuals 

personally and creatively committed to the concept — i^ advance of the ESAA 

guidelines. Recognition that more than one. successful children's program 

has come about this way or similar ways should cause one to question the 

Inviolability of the more fcJrmal, and .organizationally separable, sequence 
♦ ■ 

of needs assessment, specification of objectives, selection of media, mes- 
sage design, evaluation, and so forth. 

Sarson (1975, interview) believes that professional broadcasters are 
more in touch with people, as potential television viewers, than anyone else 
and that good idea's should come up to Government from creative producers, 
rather than in response to Governmentally-specif ied topics. While there i^S 
no doubt that the existence of funding for certain topics^ will generate pro^ 
posals, these might not generate the\ best ideas a producer is capable of, 
and the targeting of money may divert the, better ideas from coming to frui- 
tion. 

4v<; Perhaps because of similar experiences, Hartford Gunn, President, PBS 
(1975, int'erview) , urged an openness to creative ideas that emerge without 
a lot of advance formal planning and forethought. PBS is related to educa-- 
tion, but it is in the broadcasting business, which is different from being 
just in education. Gunnn. believes', and we concur, that it is not possible 
to mandate or create by fiat a^ quality^ program in all problem areas. Pro-- 
gram origination -with the creative spari, where all the elements come to- 
gether in someone's mind, characterizes the Conception of many successful 
programs. Gunn explained in illustration hdw THE FRENCR CHEF program with 
Julia Child started, not by careful design based on needs assessment, but 
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by accident. Julia Child .was Invited to review g her cookbook on a WGBH book 
review show, and It was during this performance that the "sptark of an idea" 
for a cooking show emerged. Nobody had given previous thought to a. cook- 
ing show; it was not> on any priorJ^ty list, yet it ran successfully many 

years. Gunn concludes, . .as long as we ar,e broadcasters in this par- 

. ' - ^ ■ ■ - ' 

ticular medium today, we can't do programming by prescription. There's got 
to be the opportunity for the program to come in.*' For USOE concerns, this 
position might b^ adapted to urge an openness to funding program Ideas that 
come up from the television field, and appear relevant, to USpE concerns, 
without necessarily having l^een generated/in deductive fashion from formal 
needs assessment. • ' 

A more formalized needs -assessment than the ZOOM example was the man- 
ner in which SESAME STREET was proposed. Needs assessments and feasibility 
s/udies were presented in. the proposal, but the original spark of the. idea 
did not filter down from USOE guidelines or suggestions; it started with 
an insightful and persistent person, Joan Cooney, who had ^n idea, and got 
th^ right mix of people similarly interested in the idea.. From there, the 
idea went up to Government, vather than the reverse process where Govern- 
ment priorities were stated first, followed by sfomeone trying to "second 
gue^s" what the Government really wanted. \ . • . 

' . . ' . \ . ' 

AIT; Assessment of Needs for In-School Television Programming . In 
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_.SDme— s^iTses7The most credible needs assessments are conducted by the Agency 

for Instructional Television, because* the articulators, of the needs af e also 

* ■ • ■ • . <? 

the f under© of the AIT consortium programs. The Council of Chief State 

V . 

School Officers have a "grass roots" feel for both the curriculum needs in 
general, and also for the needs for, which television might best be used. 



Ideas for programs based on in-school needs are first generated at regional 
•meetings of $chool administrators and teachers. Usually a group of content 
experts, television people, teachers and administrators develop a prospec- 
tus for a program. Through a great amount of .personal contact and travel, 
the prospectus is shown and, discussed; among the various Lstate agencies that 
Will eventually form a consortium of ganders, producers and users, the 
state agencies (as well as Canadian provinces) must be satisfied that their 
area and local r^eeds will be met by the proposed series sufficiently to com- 
mit to coi/sortium agreements. The number of participants must be sufficient 
to justify going on to production, before the production commitment is made. 

In effect, the consumers of thp product are "sold" on the notion of the se- 

^- » ■ ■ , - • " ' 

ries before the investment is made and the consumer pays for the product. 

A, national review committee does nq^^jlve to ascertain that state and 
local needs would be addressed with the program, because provincial, stafe 
and local representatives, who have official responsibility for the formal 

education needs of the ultimate benefactor,, the children, must collectively 

* * " 

agree in .advance, and in sufficient number^, that, the concept is meritori- 

ous. The AIT mpdel is not only consumer-accountable, it is also an excel- 

* ■ ■ » " 

lent'^ example of how national programming for in-school use can be generated 
from a d^Centi^alized, non-Federal base, in which tlxe integrity of state and 
local contifol/ of curriculum is maintained. ' ( ^ 

Conclusions/Recommendations on Needs Assessments . There is a major 
conceptual break between national needs to be addressed by, national program- 
ming and lofcal, regional, or spec4a^zed needs to be addressed by some means- 
other , than /national programming. The main thrust j of this investigation has 
been in terms of nationally distributed programming. to children which ad- 
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dresses oiatlonal needs of childrerf'. The systemic requirjenjents of national 

programming/ whether the audieric^ is at-home or in-school, are the most con- 

« . ■ •* 

straining, as discussed in Chapter Two, / 

Public^ Television producers are^ perpetually in need of funds, and al- 
mosft* any fi|tidable topic will draw a prop^^^l from someohe, but the recoift 
is still being written as to whether this procedure can generate quality^ 
television programming in an absolute sense, or programming competitive with 
pfbducer-^enei^ted ideas, in a comparati^^e sen^, 'USOE's thrust seems to 
be toward gt^ater front-end specificity on^ the (government *s p^rt, ,while tKe^ 
producers' wisis is for greater creative apd administrative freedom. If USOE 
is to fund progr^jjpiing at all, we recommend that* it always be recepti^ to 
a good* (and rele-v^nfe^^ programming idea that comes iip from the professional 
broaddasting communityy whether or not it fits precisely the administrative 
mechanisms for program g^eration originally envisioned, ^ 



^ * ,The position taken by thl^ research team is that it is entirely ajgpro- 
priate and n^cassjary for the Fe^^ral Government to qonduct needs analyses, 

*l^en the needs arje identified as needs for televisjLon programming, however, 
it presupposes a jsecond analysis of .feasibility for television treatment, 

♦ and requires the ^ual expertise (content, plus television) that Amtrosind 
(1975, commission4d paper )\notes as being scarce in Government, A later 
segment in this chapter, on' research and evaluation, will pose the question: 
"Who has what need^ that might be addressed by televisioi^'.with l^keliiiood 
of success?" -It would appear to us that USQE is equipped to ascert^n "who ^ 
has what needs," but could effectively use .the input of the professional 

" ; V ■ 

broadcasting ccamnunity for the other part, "that might be addressed 'by tele- 
vis ton with likelihood of suctess, "^ ^ WjS recomgiend that USOE|., with consider- 
\ able' input' from the education community, ascertain need^ of* children, and 



prioritize goals, wiAbut regard tq the potential of television treatment^ 
for' any specific neiiri. We recoinpiend furtfter that USOE then, cqfnsult with 
CPB and PBS (or other representatives of the professional broadcasting ^om- 
munity) pn judgmepts of feasiDility ^ fox television ,^pr better yet, on how 

■ N / ^ ' 

to set up special studies for deti;^fminitig matihes betwe'en n^e\is and' telQvi-* 
sion feasibility. * ; . . 



Funding and Administrative Issuei^ 



Attitude's, It is very difficult to mandate attitudes in a set /of 



guidelines or ^encompass^hem in poiicy reco^endations, bfut ettitu(^s of 



Government Representatives play, a very important role in/ th« administra-* \ 
tive efficiency of the Federal/production agency rela^iopship. Two coin- 
ments from different persons, which we will leave unatt^ibut|e(d, convey the 
resentment'' engendered* by an assumed atflversary relatiohship between va Fed-' 



eral project officer and. a production agency. . 
^ The f±x^00^ ' ' y 



What are the .program officers bein^ told ^by the peo|)le 
ultimately responsible for that program? Are they being 
told, "Watqh out for thos^ *bastardfe; they'll rip you of f . for 

every cent they, can get?** ' • , ^ 

' ■ . <a 

Or are they being told,^"Look, we're in this because 
we're supposed to be investNUig in worthwhile • social activity; 
and we went through a competitive process to id^entify the 
people to receive these grants; and our success is in larg^ 
part dependent upon their success; and we Ishould see our- 
^(elves in a facilitattive roleT'^'x 
\' . . . V ^ 

second: 

I'm so tired of the government thinkings you 're trying / 
to rip them off. ilf they're giving you the dollars to pro- ^ 
. duce the sTiow, let ^he show be the answer to it. If you . 
dour' t deliver then, ,alrigfitl, let them really rap you . . i. 
don't makd^ it so impossibld that you can't; [deliver) . /. 
They treat me as tholigh I'm trying to cheart: them. I ha^e 
no intention of^ doing that and 1 hate the implication pf 
it. Why should I? rl want the show to be ad good sls - 
reputation, not theirg i 



We tecbmmend that only those production ag^npies deemed responsible and 
trustworthy be granted Federal funds for prograipjning in the first place. 
Once selected, they should tfieh 'be treated as responsible and .trustworty . 




, Consistency/Inconsistency Mong Legislative Requirements , Intexpreb^ 

tions of Legislation , and thfe ^Systemit Requirement of Television . As Chapter 

/ ^ '• 

Three, indicated, the ESAA lelgislation, and the subsequent USOE interpreta- 

it- ^ - • / ' • - 

tions of that legislation, iiavelpl^ed unintended obstacles in the path of . ^ 
the brjoadcaster. There wa^ little or no industry or agency input to the 
legYslation. Although rec^iranendle* by staff (Neben, 1975, interview), USOE 
did not take the bilUbacljt to Cor^gi^esJ^'fop technical amendments, pihe ESAA 
legislation ha§ been difficult to administer from USOE's po^nt of view, ^nd " 
vety dlf^l^uU^ comply vfith from' the broall^aster *s point of view. Early 
grantees ^ad to absorb the disruptions OlE fighting re^ ta^, ambiguities, 
and inconsistencies \^tH standard requiryients of * broadcasting^wijih funds. 
*from their program allocations, creating wa^te and inef f ^.ciency . ^ 

One phrase in the ESAA legislation,^ "made reason^ly available f6r 
transn^S8i,on, fr^e of <|harge," has alone taken up countless man hours of 



trying 



to Interpret wh^t that statement means. Bob feeed of PTL, for exam-. 



pie, says that sectipJ has kept peoole bu^ tryipg to interpret if "reason- 
ably available for transmission, * free of charge" means no (Aarg^ f or over\ * 
head, duplication, royalties, shipping, handling^ order taking, negotiation 
of rights, etc. He 6ays PTL has spent more time trying^ to establish the 
mecjjjiics of distri|/uting VILLA ALEGRE through ?TL than for an^ previous,^ 
program (Reed, -197^, interview)., ESAA-TV Program Officer ^^^n states 
that an agreemen^fi/b^^rtfeen^ and PTL was being held up because of ^t^o • 
unresolved i^j^i^s: (l)'the ovmership of the five'sets'of tapes reTquired 
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. -for, submission; and (2) the presence or ^sence o£ any restrictiond cm spot 

, ^ • ■ . • ' { • ^ 

announcement^ 'to be aired adjacent to the ?VILLA ALEGRE programs (Berkman^ 

V - /fc / /- ■ • . \ ' . , 

memo to Mielke et^. ^ April 1, 1975). We recommend that legSf&lation au-. 

tfhorizing or* mandating the prddu<:tibn of purposive children's television 

pregramming reflfect the consultative inpijt of both USOE (;Eor administrative 

feasibility) and the professional braodcasting community (for compatibility' 

1/ . ' ' " ^ \ ^ " " 

with the requirements of broadcasting). ^ f ' 



: y It is difficult enough for professional broAd^sters to' cre;a.te d su^ 
televisioT 



cessful puypdslve 



[on program for cbirldren; it is virtually rLmpos- 



/sible for.Go^gi;'ess Or USOE to specify^^e conditions undier Which syccessf^al> 

^ ■ :/ ■ ^ ■ •- ^ ' ^, ' 

programs (i^ie., programs; comparatively successful in the. national market- 
place) will/ be* created: /Political sensitivities rather than sensitivities 



to. the realities of^elejvision can generate what Ambtpsino calls "prevail- 



iilp myths j" For example : 



,1 . . that geogi^aphic or ethnic producers per se are 
the /guarantee .for diversity or that the persuasive power'- 
' Xof objective .research is the best harbinger of Improvement. 
J/^ 'Anyone who is \f an^ili^r with local children's programs 

thrbughout the country or the situation of '^children '^s tele- 
vision in, general knows Neither to be true. (Ambrosino,* 
,19ij5, commissioned paper., pp. 14-15) # ' ^ 

Thousands of^dollarsy^. • . are not expended as wisely 
asi they might be becai^se of .the inherent conflicts that be- 
defvil^o^^ government agencifs:'- (1) the desire to fund ef 
fectively versus- the desire to spread the funds, (2) the 
^ desire to reward the compet^n^ versus the desire to be open, 
f aii^ and democratic^ (3) the desire to renew^ successful on- 
going programs versus the desire to innovate, and (4) the 
desire to serve a public (e.g. social service agencies) 
versus the public (the children they serve). . These ate rea^l 
:^onf licts,«not always* of the agencies* own making. i "^Agencies 
mbw their mission, but they are alsb well aware of politi- 
jal pressures that can interfere with dtherwise sound judg- 
ment. (Amfcrosino, 1975 , commissioned paper, pp. ^13-14) 
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The key to sexrving the needs of children^ is ^ 'television p/ogram that 
is sufficiently outstanding among competitive programs to attract the target 



I 



-ij) 



. -17V - 



0 



audience to view ±n the first place. Talent, experience, and professional^ 

7 'V ■. ^ ■ 

/Ism, not demographic and geograi)hic quotas, are the requirements f-dr out'^ 
standing television prograiranlng . The ESAA» legis4.ation specified that eli- 

glblejppplicants must "employ members of minority groups in -responsible po- 

' ■ ./ 
sitions Un develppment, pi:odu^tion, and administrative staffs" (Section 711) , f 

In the site visit inteWiew$, this legislative intent was not perceived to 

be a probl^. What have be^n criticized ^te move restrictive USQE in- 

terpretatlons 'of this leg^-slUtion wherein various^ quota system approache's 

to selection, of talent, {^rodii<^tion Wc^tions, and | compos it jlon of advisory 

1 / , I , - ■ . 

board? and review panel^ were ispecif ied. ^Ml^norit)^ producers interviewed 



in the site visits w4r0 among! the most critical of\an ethnic quota approach 
to casting, advisory poards, m:opoBa\ review panels, and the J.ike, certain- 
ly/not because of ^ la^k of cotnmitment to jpinority involvement^ in television, 
byt because quota systems jput the wrong (Criterion or^ how to make success- ^ 



ful programs to setVe etcher minorities ol:^^Aaj|brities. Herman Land ^writes: 



^-Jajford 



:t itself ^o that sfnaiLl#pool 
\espon5ibl0 :for tha bes^ in^c 



Gbvernmefnt should dire 
of crejative 'calent that is iWspongibi^ :tor the? bfes^ ln»our 
television ^ysteim, 'at least to begin vjvLth* Jf there dre 
policy^ restirict/ions that, for i5ol'iticai ^r .other consljder- 
ationd, fa^or secondary talent, the effort should \b^ made j ^ 
to change the/ policy . Agencies should ^e free to seek ourt 
tl^e best )[i>roduction and creative organiaiations and*\ individ- 
uals who /can bring imaginationr\arld originality to the task 
. '. . L /tf /this means finding ways to overcome £he Mmita- 
tions jjaf contract bidding through legislation cr¥^ adm|lnistra- 
tl^ve pijoliycy, those ways, should be found. A (Land, con^issioned 



P4per, 



1/timately the programming • A . . must be conceived and' 
CI eat€^ and produced by the 'available talent and skfills that 
alone/|Can majce it mean anything. / ^lile this should /not, of 
ccurse , rule out grants and contracts to local inspitutio^s 
scaf/tered* about the country, Ic should not make sufah localism 
niatt ier of policy- — certainlyTnot , in so far as cofmiaercial ' 
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pp. 19-20) r 



\ 



•teilevJjSion is concerned! %he rule vs simple; In a world' de- 
pemderjt entirely on talent, go wl)6re\the talent is. "(Land, 



1S75, 



commissioned paper, pp. 45-46) 



ContraQts vs .. Grants * The most Common fftrms of foundation or govern- 
mental dupport of a project are through gr^ts or contracts. If it ±%^'a 
contract, the request for proposal (RFP) is usually quite specific and if * / 
It Is a gtant, the RFP — if there> is one — is more general. A grant usually 
gives more freedom to the recipient. A contract generally* indicates closer 
supervision and tighter control. Communications lawyer Eugene N. Aleinikoff 

' ' ' s * • ' 

has served or is serving as counsfd for AIT, BC/TV, CTW, EDC, Eastern Edu- 
cational NetTOrk/(EEN), Television Arts Project, National Educational Tele- 
vision (NET), C^B, ^and PBS ,- among others. He writes: 



" , Needless to say, equally detailed and restrictive per- 

_^missions^ may be attached to grants or included in contracts. 
But '"conti:acts" tend to be viewed like government purchase, 
orders^, while "grants" ar6 usually^ thought of in the context 
of government , con tribut ions to independent projec^t^.. A 
' "contract" implies production far the government, with the 
^resulting product shaped in accalr^ance with strict specif ica-/ 
" tions,. and upon coijapletion, owned lock-stodfc-and-barrel by 
the gove^rnment. A "grant" implies production by the grantee, 
through government assistance, with, the 'resulting product* 
planned and executed , ownecj and controll^ed [emphasis added] by 
the grantee. (Aleinikoff, 1975, commissioned paper, pp. 52-53) 

In contracts, the more spectficv the RFP in television programming , the 

more knowledgeable the writer of (th'e RFP* should be about television. Ob- 

viously,^ the. respondent * s flexibility ts more, constrained i^ specific pro- • 

posal solicitations.^ Such constraints may be necessary when the f under is 

looking for a specific item, such as construction of a brass screw, but» may 

be inhibitir^ and dysfunctional when the goal ±a something creative such as 

a television prograifi. Th6 more specific the RFP, the more knowledgeable 

proposal reviewers,* negotiators, and eventual monitors must be also.* 

' 'Given a training that inculcates caution and criticism 
and a particular regard for the written word, the tendency 
[of agency staffers] is to be more impressed by the form of 
a proposal (Does it review tjj^ research? Does it haye an, ^ 
adequate design?) than by it.s substance. The same is true \ 



s 
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^ of the reyiew panels, who are composed of similar kinds of 

people. Lacking experience in^the field of television, few 
are able to as sess a proposer '3 technical and artistic [em- 
phasis add^d] ability to execute an otherwise reasonable 
proposal, .(Ambrosino, 1975, commissioned paper, p. 13) 

There are indications within USOE thAt the Federal a^inisferators are 
' , - . ■ ■ .\ [ 

' increasingly* committed to contracting f or^televisioti programs rather than- 

offering grants. Their argument is that a coutract gives tighter f igcal 

control as well as greater input into the basic concept of the program,r Its 

development,^ its production quality and so on. The first year ESAA project s- 

were-^^rants; the second year projects were off ^ed as grants a^id tl^en nego- 

tiated to\contracts; ^the third year projects are contracts. CTW. has re-\ 

ceived gr^nt^ in each year of their funding^ to date, but next ,year bi^cause 

of requirements of the Special Projects Act, J^CTW will receive a contract. 

Some USOE officials were plea^sed with 'that authorization because they felt 
■ r ■ « • 

it gave them greater control. To paraphrase the words of one, J'lf Big Bird 

• ' * ' ■, 

^ said something we didn!t like, under a contract we could suggest a change." ^ 



Cliapterjrhree cites numerous examples of the attempts by USOE, almost from 
the beginnijjg'^oN^mpose greater d^y-to-day control of CTW. 

Most \Federal people who want more control come to the programs as. ^clbn- 

t^t Xpert's, and their influence, Tthey feel,^is only to improve the pro- 

Rrkm.f Both commercial |nd public television personnel majt- interpret this 

desire for inwlArement as a threat of government influence, however. 

What is^ seen by a Federal institution or* agency as in- 
formation or education \ends to be perceived by the medium 
as propaganda . . . .* It may be diffidult for the dedicate4 
public servant to see himself in this-mnf lattering li^t, 
since he knows his. cause is good and his mandate congruous 
with accepted national goals. Nevertheless, it is a factor 

"^Ehat should not be forgotten wh^n attempting to Wdrk with, 

^ and within, the. commercial system. (Land, 1975, cpWissioned 

paper, pp. 13-~14) _ 



Public television, which/ traditionally has sought to 
, ^ encourage Federal program investments as an alternative tp 
commercial- influence, is becoming increasingly concerned 
about the prospect of goyernkent influence,^ Some govern- 
ment-funded programs may fi^d themselves without an ef- 
fective means of distiributl/on. (Witherspoon, 1975, com- 
missioned, paper, p. 32) " - . - 

• •/ '/. ■ ' - ■ 

/ 

'It would be naive to suggest that fund^rs. cannot have an interest in 
the project they are support ing, • The greater the attempt to influence or 
control the development of the program, however, the greater the risk that 
t-he program will not" be distributed on a national networks The^ Public 
Broadcasting Act prohibits PBS from being the* vqice of govelrnment, founda- 
tion or corporate underwriters. As a resuj.t, PBS may refuse to carry any 
program in which J[a) )the f under has had def^inite influence on the content; 

(b) there- may be perceive d f under influence or control of the content; or 

' : ~ ; — ' ■ , * ' 

(c) there may be inferred funder influence . PBS has already refused to rec 
ommend some series, foU distribution because of perceived Federal involve- 
ment in content; PBS also refused to recommend BIG BLUE .MARBLE unless edi- 
torial control of the program could be vested in one of their member sta- 
tions, with the producer insulated from the funder. 

Producers of the series examined ip this study were unanimous that the 

production activity must be Insulated from the funders. Aleinikoff agrees: 

•There are good reasons for funding educational tele- ^ , 

vision projects as "grants" rather than "contracts." A ' 
"contract" must in^itably imply — both to USOE officials 
and to the outsidevorld — USOE'contrql and ownership much - 
beyond what is desirable for educational television proj- . 
ects. Not only is it standard USOE policy to restrain it- 
self from educational content interference; it is also . 
the policy of both the broadcasting and educational com- ' ^ 
munities to he extremely wary of any television material 
which is subject to governmental direction, (Aleinikoff, , 

1975, com&issioned paper, p. 53) , 

• ■ ■ ■ ' 

Needless to- say, the professional broadcast community .prefers grants. 



It is :he- siyirit of the agreement, in terms of . flexibility and trust, be- 
tween. Eunder and fundee which is most impoijtant, however. To a grant may 
b^^^ttached detailed restrictions, giving It all the restraints of a con- 
tract .[ Excessive content control under grants can also occur by writing 
a ver>| detailed RFP.^ Several USOE officj^als commented that from thetr per- 
spectlive ..there was noXignif icant differejnce between'.a extract? and a gi;ant, 

• . ipe recommend, the use of graijts, administered in the traditional spirit* 

; ' " ■ ! ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ i. 

of grants; for Federal finding of purposive children's television prograln- 
miiig:' « ' " j V • 

; Subcontracting— Competitive Bidding vs . Sole-Sourcing , One rat'ifcnale. 

' -.^ * » 

behind competitive bidding is that ±t allows^ the producer to choose the 

• . / ■ . ■ ' , 

best offering at the lowest prioe and, ^s a result, savqs the government 

dollars. Competition prudent when the "product or service being bid upon 

* I * ' 

ds quantifiable. the bixl^ is for a creativ^^idea, however, competitive 

bidding presents -problems* * ^ 

[T]he Office of Eiiucation has begun to .fakei the pos^ 
tion that creative components mu^t also be subcontracted 
for under the same ccppetitive bid procedures "as have been ^ 
dev€?lope(J. for mote Usual government procurement. (Aleinikoff, . 
1975, commisrsloned pap^, p. 54) * . ^ 

It i9 submitted that competitive "bidding is simply not ^\ 
. a realistic proctedur^ for USOE television projects. The* 
endless efforts, debilitating delays and inevitable com- 
plicatipns in^v^lved in advertising notices, bid invita- 
.tions, supplier selection, ,etc. more than overbalance any 
✓ slight possibility that such an open search procedure will 
result In the uncovering of new talent" or even reduction 
in cost. (Aleinil«)f f , 1975,, commissioned paper, p. 55) 

■ ' ' - ^ . • ... 

... educational conceptualization and realization 
does not seem compatible with normal procurement method- 
ology. No matter what objective criteria are artifically ' 
devised, the real decision about program elements must 
ultimately be subjectively made by those responsible ?or 
""series design and. execution. (Aleinikoff, 1975, commis— . ' , ^ 
sioned paper, p. 55) \ ^ / ' 
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One of the persons involved in the development of the inserts, which 

were sole-sourced by OCD and carried on CAPTAIN KANGAROO, stated that the 

sole-sourcing was essential not^ only for that Instance, but would-be es- 

sential for similar future, instances as well. Otherwise, the contractee 

would be^nwilling ,to divulge creative ideas, and unable to confer to others 

any special relationships developed over time with certain talent and organ- ^ 

izations. Unless the government is willing t,o allow sole-sour cljig, he doubts 

that it would be possible to replicate the CAPTAIN KANGAROO insert experi- 

ence (Sloai^, 1975, interview). 

• V when it comes to actors and musicians, writers 
and directors, animation artists and film makers, more 
normar television procedures* and patterns must be followed, 
irrespective of public funding, for successful results. 
(Aleinikoff, 1975, commissioned paper, p. 56) 
■ • ^ 

They [USOE] 4idn*t understand why you can't t?ake a . 
writer's material and give It to some other welter to re- 
write and not pay the one who gives it to you.' (Rector, 
1974, intetview) ' % 



* We recommend .that competitive bidding for subcontracting not be re- 

quired beyo|id technical faci^ties ,used in television production. These 

can be specified in .quantified form^ While advertising or other forms of 

• ,• • * * . 

a good faith effort to find: new talent could be encoiir^ged or required, 

the'^ selection of |ubcontractees for non-quantifiable products or services 

should be left to the producer. • . 



Copyright's . > The U. S. Copyright Law. of 1909 established the guidelines 
'» ■ ■ ii 

for authors and publishers and has been amended in a hodgepodge fashion over 

the years ^ *ln theJlast decade, partly because of questions raised by the 

telecommun'ications-media', particularly cable television. Congress has debated 
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a thorough Revision of the Law. Although some expect 'revision in 1975, <| 
the 1909 Law is still the one under which copyright decisions are made/ 

The issue, simplistically, is 'the right which an individual has to his 
V 

creative piece vs. the right of the. public to use that material. -There afe 
no easy answers, to the ^/lemma, which may be part'of the reason why Congress 

; ^ •'^^ • '. , - . • ' . . 

has not chosen to adopt a new law concerning copyright. * 

Of importance to the present study is an analysis^ of USOE procedures 

- \ ' , \ ; . ^ . • 

on copyright so that' some suggest ions migjht be made as to* what woul'd facil- 

. ^„ •. • , . ' ■ *- . •* . 

itate the'4eveloi5i|nent of better^ purposive children's programs. 

- Aleinikoff TEeels that at USOE there is ' ^ / • 

\^ ... an unfortunate ^lack oJ continiiiug, considered and 

- consistent poli(^y in the area of television rights ^ residuals 
and royalties. And there is no doubt '^that t'his has created 
serious probljems\| pr television grantees [emphasis added] 

in the production, distribution and utilization of ^television 
series funded by the Office of Education. (coinmissiotied paper, 
p. 1) • " . . 

• • .1. • -- ,. • ■• •■ 

• ' Television, particularly educational/instructional television, takes 
much j)repar.ation and plar^ning as well as a great deal of research and de- 

velopm^t time and effort.; 'production, is enormougly expensive, infinitely 

\ \ " ' ■ ^ ^ ' ' ' * - ■ ^ 

complex and an extremely difficult undertaking requiring a .wide variety of 

skilled talents, .large-scale facilities and services, -^bs well as educational 

experts and consultants. - The product .produced is likely qpuite creative and, 

hopefully, useful. Copyrights of the material are necessary sk that it^ is 

not used- for uninteijdecj purposes. 

V ' ' , 

Aleinikoff cites a numberXo^ . reasons why copyrights are important and 

states that USOE, CPB, and other /Federal funding agencies have in the- past 

•• . ^ ^ _ , . 

provided full copyright to the program producer. This gives rise to the ' 



question as to whether^the recent 



- ' USOE;s general "Copyright Policy\Guidelines"~w4tl^ 'its' 
clear ptejud ice against prdducer's copyrights and varied*' 0 
V^^f^^^^^ for limiting exteptionally a^fproved copyrfght tp 
five years—should bfe applicable at/all to television pro j^^ 
ects. (p. 31) - - ; 



.He feels Sftrongly that: 



. . . Copyright is not ne<i«ssarily a restrictive concept— 
but instead c|n ei\able proper u'tWrization *in planned direc- 
tions in place of aimless diffusion. CopyrigJ^t shquld there-' 
fore be viewed much more as ^n aid rather than a hindAince to 
television disa^ination--h€)weyer long the life or wide the 



.interest in a funded series 

uld r\ 

■television 



He guggest;s the USQE-jshould reverse, lt>s prei§entt\^copyright posture for 



Ra^ther, thaa requiring all producers to apply in detail^ 
for copyright-permission, the "Copyright GuideUnes" might 
well be amended to automatically permit copjrrlght registra- 
.Xion for all television setles as is currently provided in 
,^ the ESAA Regulations, subj^'ct only to whatever copyright 
limitations, may be specif ied« in the Project Authorization — 
and, of course, to the Government's own royalty-free li- 
cense (whatever its* exact scope may be). (pp. 34-35) 



USOE Cbmmissibner Bell expressed to lis the desire that copyright ar- 
rangements allow televised materials, supported' by USOE,- to Ife kept on video 

• . • ■ • <^ • 

t^pe in ^school libraries or.classrootos^ ""This wQjiild allow teaehers use of 
♦ ^ . ^ , -i-^ 

. . ^ • «- • . ' ' . " 

the material at the optimum time, as well as permitting pauses , for discus- 
sion, "instant replays," and multiple showing^. Aleini/fToff implies that 

/ ' • * ■ • ■ , — • 

/^uch .an arrangement could be feasible .under full copyright ^protection ; to 

the production /agency 41975, commissioned paper, see pp. 3'2-^) . Copyright 
. assures that the program will be used for its intended goal rafher than ' 



exploited by. unauthorized pdrtfet>UJSOE should develop a consistent policy 
in regards to telef^^fc§ion copytigh^s, and. do so with -^ignif icaijjt input from 
^^^^^^yiJife ^broadcast industry. / ^ ~ * ' 
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Residuals > "[Rj^peat^d talent residuals . * . have long beell indige- 

nous to television production" (AleiTi^.kof f , 19-75,. commissioned paper, p.\ , 

'v • • " f . ' ■ . 

« • • 

37). When BC/TV began, the legislation was interpreted tb call for six ' 
years of unlimited rights which, alone, would have c^t BC/TV half of their 
budget' for 15 actors. Typically, reslti^als ,are paid to talent on a per- ; 
play basis. , . - ♦ 

^ . / 'A ^. 

The result Is that continuing%xposure over both com-^ 
mercial and non- commercial t'elevisibn usually requires 

tl^ent and copyright payments lonfe after serj.es produfCign . ' ' ^ 
has been completed and. distribution arrangements .established,?^ 
(Aleiivikpff^ 1975, commissioned paper, p\ 38) ^ ^ 

Given the fiscal year nature of governmfent; funding, union members have 

•to be paid up front for all intended use. This presents a cost problem lln 

.' . , . • ■ * ^ ' 

that it^ Is^difiicult to project the ultimate use of a series-i— i£-at all — 

aitd, theretpre, payment in advance may be more costly than a payment per 

show,ing. Utiions ar^ not necessarily interested in buy-^outs either. "[0]ne 

fact of life is certain: while future u<sage payments can usually be made 

in advance, both talent upions .and* copyright h6lders will strpngjy resist 

•buy-outs' even for ^educational material of determinable utility" (Aleinikoff, 

•1975,. commissioned paper, p. 38). Up to now, talent ur^ons have been -very 

cooperative in assisting producers of ' educational -shows in keeping costs at 

- ■ ' "/ ' 

a minimum. "How far unions and talent are willing to go in this direction 

[cutting costs] , is an open question, bat these groups tend to be responsive 

to calls to serve, ^hey are justly concerned, however, that their respon- ^ 

* . ■ . * •* 

slveness'not be used to mask opportunistic exploitation" (Land, 1975, com- 

' ' ' r ' > * 

missioned paper, p. 48). ^ 

•Xleinikoff recommends the following guidelines for USOE; " 

' ^ -•• • 

First', initial pro^dction budgets must include advance 
payments for predictable future use (which must, of course, . 

. ' ' . * . * ■ • • 



be balanced between talent desirability and^ budget allow- 
ances). Second, §ome provis^oiv must be made for whatever 
further use -later turns out to be desirable (either tbrough - ^ 
provi^on at the beginning or thereafter of y contingency 
fund or by passing the residual payments in feome way oVer . 
to %the subsequent distributors and users). Third, residual 
fee amounts and possible' use options must be established -'"^ * 
uniformly by the various USOE producers to the maximum ex- 
tent and at the earliest time possible. CAleinikoff, 1975, 
commissioned paper, p. 39) « . 

. Aleinikdff 's further recommendation on 'this matter is one we "endorse 
^ompletely: . . ' ^ ' 

It may well .be a propit?ious timg for the Office of"^ . 
Education, together Mth. whatever commercial and.non-com- 
mercl,a!kwbroatf casting agencies maV be interested, to assem- 
ble an advisory group or consultative conference of talent 
-union and copyright p:|^prietor representatives' to help f 

work out residual payment practices of benefit boJth zo y 
.series producers and ptogram participants. Xhis inteiB^- 
discussion should, however, not be in^the nature of un4.on- 
managfement labor negotiations or proprietor-licensee copy- 
^. right clearances, but rather a mutual attempt to ease 'the 
.^^^ fj.nancial difficulties and adiHnistratlve burdens presently 

inherent on l5oth*^sid^3 in wide-scale and long-lived use of . . 
USOfe-funded projects.' (Aleinil^ff, 1975, commissioned 
paper, p. 42) . 



Disposal of Income. Several television projects funded by USOE had 
hoped to become self-sustainingW, dt least, help support th^selves by 
becoming involvejt in revenue-generati^i^activities. Although such activity 
may neve^- gene r2^*e enough revenue to totally support the series* research 
and development, as well as production, it is assumed that "^y money raised 
through such activities would be helpful. 

' There are five di^ff erent USOE regulations which apply to how earned 
money from funded projects will be handled <see Aleinlkoff , 1975, commis- * 
sirined paper, pp;^ 46-68). The regulations, are inconsistent and not neces- 
sarily geared to £^ssisting the development of better television. "If there 
is some logical thread to all of these various regulations, one or more of 



which may be toncurrently applicable according to Its or their terms — It 
is difficult to Ind or ju8t:lfy"'"(Alelnlkof f , 1975, coipmlssioned papier, p, 

48). Some -suggest ^100% payment to govertunent; some suggest a 50-50 $pllt 

■ ^ ■. 

between the; goveriment and the producers; others suggest the producers 

keep the funds. / \ \ . * ' * * • > 

Neither 100% payment to the government,, 100% reten-. ^ 
tilon by the grantee* nor 50%-50% sharing can really logi- a 
cally or morally be defended ,on any ground other than * 
expedlency-^and the vacillations in IJSOE policy from time 
to time, program to program and pro;ject<3.to ptojec^t are- • 
gi^^e evidence to that effect. (Aleinikoff, 19^5, commis- / 

>aper, p. 49) ' * [ ) • 




It lis unfiortunate that producers of >purp0sivQ qjdJdren's televisi6n 

■ / ■ ♦ ' ^ • ■ 

may be restricted^f rom purstiing activities which will, generate revenues ^ 

* • • - ' * • * ' > J 

because of governmental rules. /When CTW's Treasurer, Tom Kennedy, talked 
• . . / - 

*■»./. ■ , 

about setting up revenue-gerxerating activities, he 'felt their development 



/■ 



had to come from non-goverimental funds* 

, • . I didn*t dare touch the govertunent funds because / ^ 
M didn't want the complications involvea. I didn't think, it 
first of all, that that was what they were^iveB to' us'for^ 
aAd I didn't see any way, in the long-run m convince them/ 
that it would be an advantage to theni. There v^uldn' t b^* 
any way through that maze to u6e go^^rnment, funds to do 
n. thsttft (Kennedy, 1974, ' interview) / * V 

In^teait, GJW turned to private sources, 

Restrictions which^won't allow generated revenue to be put b.ack intq 
the improvement of the series seem not to be in the interest orf dev'^eloping 
better television. Furthermore, such restrictions may "result in^the gov- 
"^rnment needing to support the series longer and/qr -in higher amounts than 

7 

wpuld otherwise be necessary. Aleinikoff recommends that "all pro^'ject in- 
come should be maintained in a special fund for furthering the distribution 
and use of the television series from which derived" (Aleinikoff, 1975, com 
missioned paper, p^ 50). That deems not only logical, but f^ir. 



/ USOE Priorities Between Starting and Sustaining Children's Television 

Projects , • The* difficult questions of assigning criteria and priorities to 

starting, sustaining, and terminating tgieyision projects *aroae| in early. 

discussions with HSOE^petsqnnel. In particular* reference was made to the 

USOE dilemma of "what- to do" with the Chlldren'3 Television Workshop re- 

^ ' . * • * 

quests for sustained funding,, but the issue is generic as well. 

These questions are not like mathematical puzzles that have a correct-* 
answer. They are Judgmental issues tkat result in one decision or anotj&e^r?/ 
depending on what facts, values, a!ld assumptions are. brought- into .the an^-* 

ysis. JLt is oveijly Simplistic' to look solely for :gtjidance to the legislation 

^ I V ^ 

that pd^s funds, responsibilities, and authority -In USOE's hands in the 

itxit plab4. As indicated in Chapter Three, there has been considerable ' 

Variation/ over the years in ho\} USOE otfic^als haVe interpreted thei^^role p 

under he same liBg is lat ion. ^ 



What is not clear in the concept of shprt- "term'jpuriji;^ng is what' Is sup^ 

posed to happe^if a demons^ation or experiment television is success- 

1 - ' - * 

ful. In principle, the failures pose no problem in terms of ^refunding with 

short- t^rm money, but vAiat about .the successes? That fact > that this^i^ now 

a very iinportant question is an indication of thfe lack of USOE policy, and 

there is no clear-data base on which to make a policy recommendation. As . 

an attitudinal observation, lit is interesting that from the field site yisits 

came the repeated opinion that USOE policy and practice seem more £\^apted 

and oriented to putting out brush fires on a sl>ort-»term basis thaii, to con- 

tinuation of support fop successful projects that deliver needed services. 

It is clear that the que'stion "what do we do if it succeeds" needs care- . 

ful thought right from the beginning. This applies to the, ESAA programs as 



well as the CTW progranis, as 'does Poasky^s observation (1974) that lack of 
fiscal planning fjeads to a "handoi/t mentality" that "tends to cripple th^ / 



recipients" and "promotes poor planning and inefflbient management" (p. 110) 

Consider GTW, which has/teen^ fundjfed tjirough foundations, sale or^e- 
lated products, CPB and the^ SPG, and l^SOE. CTW's support from foundations 
for SESAME STREl^ and THE/ ELECTRIC CbMPANY has decreased oyer time-, because 

«. 

the rple of f oundations/traditiona/lly is to provide seed money in high-risk 
ventures on a short-teyhn basis, ijop Howe told us at the Ford Foundation 
(1974, interview) thatl^priVate philanthropic organizations should initiate 

programs with fhe a^j^iktance of -*the government, but the government should 

t ' •■•//' . * 

continue support i;pr effective programs once private support is withdrawn'. 

. CTW's- TomyKennedy (1975, interview) explained that" the revenue-gener- 
-ating parts of CtW, through meychand:fesing of spin-off products, are, as a 
matter .of ptinciple, not geared to maximum prrofit in either the types of 
products selected .or in the manner of merchandising them. It would take 

■ ■ . { - • - , 7 ■ .. 

far more "hucksterism" to^ pusl^ sales up to the point of netting $10 million 
annually afir^ taxes than CTW is willing to- do, according to^' Kennedy. 

. ..^ ■ " ' . - ■ ■ ^ * . . . 

Another category of support for CTW has been through the CPB, and, more 
recently, through the Station Program Cooperative of PBS. This source of 
support is stretched to the md^imum already, given the present low funding 
of CPB and the SPC. There .were just slightly over 13 million dollars in the 

first SPC fl974-75 season); the total represents money, from CPB, from founda- 

• . ■ * , '\ ■ . 

tlons, Ind from local, station budgets. For partial funding of SESAME STREET 

■ ' ^ ' ^ • ■ r ^ , ■ ' 

and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, the SPC paid about 4.7 million dollars to *CTW — 

35Z of thetbtalSPC dollar^. The'SPC gives local PBS stations th0 'option 

of "buying" programs which are listed in .fiatalog. Because of audience de- 



/ 



/ 



'.I. ■ . '- ■ . ■ 

/ . ' ■ ' ' , 

^ - mands for .the services provided by the! two CTW programs, most o^ th^ indi-. 
vidua! sta[tions bcJu§ht the two CTW pyograms (145 of 152 licensees bought , 
SESAME ^TREET^ 143 of 152 liQenseesVboug^t THE. ELECXR^^ takes 
mojre than a third of the vtotal funds available and, thereby, severely re- 
stricts wha4: other programs the ^stations can afford, regardless of how badly 
they want these other programs in their sche^les. The childirfen*a block 

draw6 good audiences for HBS station's, but it has' not been' a xevenue-gener- 

- ■ ■■ ■ ' ' r 

ating audience fior ^tho6e /stations depending on community contributions, ^ 

The contri4>utions through 19.74 tfended to come^more from older, middle- and 

upper-incpme^ famillesVywith ao children at. home (Lyle, 1975, interview), 

Th^e families tend t^ watch program^ such as* FIRING LINE and THE ADVOCATES, 

Indication^ from the ^ecoKd. SfC, which is in process as this is being writ- ' * 

ten, indicate much the sajnes pattern tor the sel^tion of programs for 1975-76.. 



^ / .,As detailed in Chapter Three; USpE isf strongly inclined to terminate 

^nding for ^ESAMe/ STREEj^ and THE ELEC^TRIC" CPMPANY. Tfie Ford Foundation, 

/ ■ ■ i * ' ' ' ' . . ' h 

/a major suif|)orter of Ctw,^ has announced its intention of teriainating sup- 
port because of its desire to initiate new projects.^ As 'a termination^ift, 
For^ S^ye CTW $6 million to. be used, to- develop revenue-generating activi- 
ties. If CTU could not get funding from the Government, the "funder of last 
resort," it may have to consider turning to commerc:ial^f?broadcasting, "For 
the management of CTW %6 accept advertising inyolvciment would require an im- 
mense emotional and intelleb^*^^ Wrench, a shift .ot perspectiv^and value 

aiDle oi 



that some within it dp not, at tliis time feel capgj 
(Land, 1975, commissioned papery p. 21). 



olutxon, is 



>f making 



■ \ 




The problem, but jnot tihe /solution, is summarized by Douglass Cater, 
■Director of the ProgtiLi on Cdmmunication and^ Society of the Aspen Institute, 
Q who wrote the lollbwing in 1974: 

ERIC 
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['Sesame Street'^ is now four a;id a hal/f years old. On ; • 
a cost pet child basiSj'^Tt has been ^ fantastic bapgain. ^ 
Yet its sources of funding — both government and f oi^ndation— ^ 
appear to 'be drying up. As Richard Polsky suggests, the 
most cjfitical question ^f all may be wnejther a society like ^'^ 
; ours is willing to continue to pay for its successes. 
(Polsky, 1974, p. xiv) * / . , " 

Are reruns the answer? Difficult^ in obtaining long-term £undii[ig ha,s 

• ' ■ --W ■ ■ ■ ' ' / - • ■ 

Ab doubt been a factca: in CTW's recer^ decision to entei; a two-year plan 

Vhat will t(^inate with a group of /THE ELECTRIC COMPANY' 'programs to be of- 

. . . • ^ 
^ered subsequently as a package foit reruns. As Hartford Qunn pointed* out 

(1975, interview), rerunning THE ELECTRIC COMPANY makes more sense than re- 
running SESAME STREET, because af the narrov/er pcope of THE ELECTRIC COMPANY'S 
objective^, and the great evolut^ionary potential o^f SESAME STREET. Stuart^ 
SuchermanVjFord Fdundation (1974, interview) 5 also not^d^^e value of con- 
tinuing SESAME STREET as a 'f lea^ible tehicle'for future 'high plriority items 
in HEW's '^agenda; In particular] he [stressed that 4:he CTW unit should be pre- 



served because it is a proven and unique combiliatioi;i of creative talent and 



management systems that cannot 
elsewhere. 



, by formula, \be exported andf reconstituted 



Peggy Charren, President, 
terview) y stressed the adminis 
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Action for Children's Television (1975, in- . 
:rative and financial utility of rerunjs, in- 
eluding reruns for SESAME STREET. The rerun alternative offers another 
means of providing, more diversity in cKildren/s progjfemming, a high ACT pri- 
ority.' Given a good collection! of programs, she believes* that childrei}| 

r . - ■ ■ 

and n^w "generations^ of children, will continue to watch. Rather than con- 
tinfeie to perfect a single seriesl it would be a better alternative in her 
view to germinate neW' production,! accept the imperf ect^ions in that partic- 
ular collection of- programs^ recyjfle them on tfie merits of their good points,, 
dnd go on to other series that wil^. both improve on those imperfections and 



V 
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simultaneously offer a different kind df program. MISTERROGER* S NEIGI|BORHOOD. 

. '* : ' • V * 

, is doing precisely that (stopping. product ion and going into reruns), and 

all indications ^are, that by ,offerlng\a five-year package of programs at an 

*. ■ ' .,' A ' .. • " . 

extremely low per-program coat,, more, stations will take MISTERRQGERS in the 
. • ♦ ■* 

75-76 ^SPC than any other program. Cost is a very important ihgredient for 

■ ' . ' '• • . ' f 

managerial acceptance. of a program; hopefully, programs will ntot be chosen 
on cost alone bu^ on how well they satisfy audience needs.- 



Eddie Sms^rdan, Vice President, Broadcast Services, Ogilvie & Mather, 
Inc. , states: ' . 

- • I feel that in the absenclB of a .substantial number of 
quality children'^ television programs, and wit^K the~3^arth. 
of funds and talent to produce »them, that CTW is being very 
shortsighted l?y insisting on continuing to build a larger ' • 
SfeSAME STREET library. While I'm* certain that vast improve- 
/ ments have been made over the ye^irs apd that there are many 
more Improvements that could be made in the future, there is 
no question in my mind tliat the existing inventory wofflLd hav^ 
virtua*lly the same impact in reruns^as if h4d during its orig- 
J" inal rSns. The targeted audience has completely turned, over 
since SESAME STREET'S origins and for that reason alone woxild 
find the reruns to be originals.' If the enormously talented 
group who produced CTW would direct their time and energy to 
develop^ing a new children's format, the same money that would 
otherwise go to make new SESAME STREETS could go toward mak- 
ing^ a whole * new series, therfby doubling the amount of quality 
children's programming available through this excellent pro- 
duction source. (Smardan, letter to Mielke, April 11, 1975) 



Id 
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CtW's Dave Connell (197A, interview) feels strongly that SESAME ST^KEET 
should continue to be developed. He suggested that a comparison of a 1969 
show with ^ 197,4 show would indicate the significant degree of change that 
has already been incorporated T New goals' have been incorporated through 
the years, and new goals can continue to; be incorporated. Connell feels" 
that the fundamental requirement of in-home, open^circuit 'television to at- 
tract a voluntary audience also demands that materials be continuously up- 

dated, because the competition is not remaining static. There is also the 

" • . ^ . ' . 

. '"^ ■ ^ 



argument of 'building on pakt experience. Connell said that CTW has gained 

a lot of experience In cognitive programming, but Is still learning In the 

■ • * . 

illore difficult areas of affective prbgr^mmlAg. A similar argument was pre- 

j^ented by SESAME STREET'S producer Jon Stone In Land's (1972)^ review of CIW, 

Other relevant components of the rerun vq. new production Issue are i 
such questions as: 

1. Have th'fe potential goals for a vehicle with proven au4l~ 
ence. draw* been exhausted? 
I 2. Can tlie' existing ^programs Covering present goals be 
Improved significantly? Will new productions promise suf- 
fidient improvements to be a good Investment? • 
# 3, ^^.XJaij^ the- production ot^ganizat ion be restarted if now - l_ " 
terminated? r 
4. Are there other programs that the existing organization 
"should be making that h^ve higher promise of pay-off than the 



ptese'nt program? • 

• On the matter of. the impact on the audience siSe if SESAME STREET v^ire 
to go to reruns, there is, in the absence of resear^^specifically. directed 
to this question, little in the way of cc^clusive evidence that can be of^- 
fered in advance of actually doing it. If done and then determined that it 
was a bad decision, the process is not necessarily reversible to reconstitute 

\ 

the talehty staff, management team, reputation, and audience. One opinion 



is Offered by Broadcasting magazine (March 3, 1975) relating to the greater 

use of SESAME STREET repeat segments ih 1974: 

"Sesame Street," pubij^ic broadcasting *s best known su<%- 
cess, had an average rating of 4.3 in 1974, as against a 5.7 # 
average for all •network children's programs. "Sesame Street's" 
/ average was down slightly in 1974, with the dip probably trace- 
able to a greater use of repeat programming, Ih a week. 



J 'Sesame Street's" audience builds to a level of almost 14% ' 
of all TV. households . (p. 23> • , , • ^ 



» V 



^ . ' Given, conflicting professional opinic^ns on the issue of rerunning 'sESAME^ 
. STREET, the issue, if considered a high-priority ^decision, c^uld be subjected 

to an empirical market tesJ: fo^two to 'three year period, Vhus enabling 
_ a ^ta-based decision. Even "so, the issue is ente«wined with other issues, 
\ su/h as the viability of the PBS children's block as a whole, trfe availa- * 
bility of funding for children 's^rogra^iing iTr^fche first pl^ce, and t/i'e ^ ^ 
identification of alternatives thit would yield higher pay-^offs' Rer dollar , 
spent. . ' . » 'V^ ' _ 

CTW sees SESAME ST^ in two li^ts: as'a^ontinuing experiment, and 

ak a service (Davidson and Britt, 1974, interviews) . An ^perlAent and a*^ 

service have different funding Implications . V USOE's investment was and is v 

... ^ 
thrdugh research and demonstration funds, which is appropriate for the ex- ' 

^perlmental aspect, l^ss so for the coutinu^ng service aspect. That is the 

basi^ for the USOE dilemma at present. sTlfe dilemma is inherently unresolv- y 

atle unless and until certain policy decisions 'are made. ^ 

. - U 
The first fundamental decision that USOE must make is whether ot not 

it wants to participate in purposive national television programming in the 

first place. If the answer Is yes, then a host of systemic requirements 

and constraints for national programming, as discussed In Chapter Two, must 

be incorporated, accounted for, and dealt with compatibly. Many of these 

are outside the manipulable domain of USOE. The value system of the national 

broadcaster must be placed alongside the value system of USOE. Con'tlnuknce • 

or termination. In the national broadcaster's perspective; is ultimately' 

determined by audience behavior: the typ6 and amount of audience attracted, 

* • . «» 



and the impact on that attracted audience." It is a process of survival of ^ 

the fittest, with accoun^bility ultimately placed i^ t he 'hands of the au — 

»• - , ' ' ' » 

dience. / * . ^ ^ 

A second fundamental decision for USOE to make in the realin of national 
'purposive TV programming is whether it wants to duplicate the function of., 
a foundation, assisting (ex(i4.usively to get things statted, with sustenance • 
»for 9u<^e89ful "take-5fJs" to. come from someplace else. Foundations turn - 
their successful pro^-ects primarily t6 government or free ent^r^prise for 
ttig.-4us|:ained funding. ^ If USOE would, by residual option, tufi>» their suc- 

cesAf\il pr^jecti^ to free- enterprise, t\\e realism and feasibility of^such a 

\ ' '^'■m^[^"^ \. ^ ! .. ' ' ^ ■ - \' : 

plan needs far greater support than cj^n now bfe garnered, but It may be pos- 

slble (see LafS^r^l975; comiflissioned paper). - ' .' ' ^ \ 

i ■ ■ - ■ ■ . ^ . A •■ ^ 

It ts unrealistic^ and inef f icieny to consider ma jx)r national purposive 
prograimning as a short-term venture ih^any case. The CTW experience indi- 
cates that it takes one to two years jju^ to prepare a major, purposive se- 
ries for national distribution, and it takes two to thre6 years of promo- 
tion and remake toi^determine how well it can do in the marketplace. 

• "■ « " * * ■ ' . , ■ 

If the success is judged adequate in the first season, it is reason- 

able to expect greater success in the second season if corrective feedback 

continues to be incorporated in new production efforts. By \he third season 

the production agency truly understands'' the parameters of its program, and , 

up i|6 fj.j?e. years wilX*have elap&ed since in.itial funding. It is at this 

point, four to five years in, that decision-making on the ^ future of the pro- 

•* • • , ■• 

gram will be best informied fot such questions as should it termijaate, go 

into reruns, continue new production, change course, expand, contract, or 



A four- to f iVe-i^ar commitment raises *the stakes in a risky business 
well beyond the levels encountei/ed in small, one-siiot projects, and it en- 
^courages -spreading t^e risks through multiple funding. By- the end of four 

or five years, a program eithei^ will or will not have found consumer market 

■ * ' • ,• ' 

loyalty and support, at which time it is reasonable for continuation to be" 
'determined by the degr^ of cp^isumer demand. The general principle seems, 
on balance, to fee reasonable:. ^ » — 

L. Don't go into national purposive television programming ^ 
at 1^11 unless 'prepare* to participate for a four- to five- 
year period, •'^variety of checkpoints can be built in which 
•coold make the funding duration less than five years'^ of 
cpurse, but the point is that USOE should be able to specify 
V the conditions tinder which. it is willing to participate for 

♦a complete market atrial, which we estimate at four to five 

■ f # ■ 

years. / 

^ ^* earlier it is in the five-jrear period, the mor^ the 

decision-making is vested in sponsor /producer/distributor 

interests. The later it is in the five-year period ,3;^e more 

the decision-making^is vested in consumer acceptance and demand. 

It should be emphasized that »this goes counter to natural in- 

clinatibns cited lyr 'some USOE -off icials to increase Federal - 

"*,,■/ ■ . . ' 

control more aijd more over time. ;/ 

The mechanism for translating consumer demand into continued support 

may or may not rest; most api^ropr lately within USOE, but it would seem to 

be an appropriate use of discretionary funds to responsive to: palp^lyle 

consumer demand for educational services via television for the duration of 

that consumer demand. « 



No' modal pattern of thought has emerged in our Invest lgaH.on on who 
should .pay for long-term support or through what mechanism this support 
should come. There has been more Input about ^what will nqt work (e.g., re 

• ■ 

liancya on sale of ancillary materials, r^iance on* foundations, problems 

in being "picked up" by commercial television) than about what would work. 

'* '■'' 

In adhirton.to use of USOE discretionary f uMs^ f qr sustained funding, at 
least two other options ^gl^t be c^nsidiared: ' ' ' ^ 



1. A matching dollar principle, in which the Congress would 
allocate earmarked mimey to CPB for th^ purpose of matching 
every dollar that the SPC is willing to invest in the series. 
(The "mat ch'V could be 1 to 1, 1.5 to 1, 2 to 1, or whatever 
is appropriate.) 'The Congressional allocat^^on would continue 

for as loiig as the SPC is^willing to support the series on this 

■ , , : ^. ■ : ' ^ ' . 
^ basis. Subvar^atic^ns include iBon^ressionaX supplements ear- 
marked for particular series versus earmarking for the generic 
category -bf children's pro|;ramming. An important feature of 
this*^ option is that the' mechanism for terminating funding is 

. • .r - • V 

' to reside in the marketplace. The desire is t* minimize 
fears that line items, bnce established, tend to go oi\ in 
perpetuity. We -recognize the aJrgument that going to Congress 
to request line itent support inevitably politicizes the de- 
cialon-making process. If USOE f^ils to provide a mechanism 
for long-term funding, ^"^i^ever, requests to Congress may be 
'the only alternative. 

2. JJ^^j^gislatloik^coqld be^ that addresses specifically 
the issue of sustained funding, as a '*service" concept, for • 

' demonstrably -effective programs. This might be administered by 
any brte of • several Federal "^fgfert^ies . The principle would be , . 



^ihat "R & D" and "seVvice" would each have appropriate and 

■■ ■ V ■* ' ^' ' ' 

♦ /0s pec if ic legislative kuthoxrkzatioaar'. 



" The analysis of . long- term funding applies not onlyHo CTW, ,but to ESAA 
projects- as well (and for &lji£>iiar fiJture projects) . USOE necessai?lly*makes 
a significant investment when it funds, a series for national^ distribution 
in the first place; It Seems^aii^^ definitianally wasteful to pay the tre-' 
mendous startrup costs. for a single broadcast season, and, then withdraw* sup- 
port to go on^^to othe^lr Had VILLA ALEGRE been dealt with tlie 

manner recomniended ^eaj^^^^ cfhapter Xpri'or careful scrutiny f or ^or- 



thiness of the brglfnS^^^tlon and of the piroposal; adVince specification of 



procedure '"rules 6^^^^^ maximum freedom), and had VILLA 



1. 



ALEGRE thep-^beeq, not only for 1-2 years research, development,^ 

and' f irstf. ^e^ipil start-up, but also for two to three seasons on the air^*^ as 
recotnmeiided ab^ve, USOE would at least know what its. national audience could 
be; the BC/TV ^taff would know fairly well what itrf program vehicle could 

^ • . "■ ' . ' ' ' 

and , could not d9; evaluations could be in the' literature so something could' 

. , ■• ■■ ' . f> . " ' 

be learned from its successes and failures; and a fair ifarket . trial either j 

would .or would not have generated^^uf f icient consumer demand for continu- 

ance. Instead, we've been given a costly praductioii, with little informa- 

tion as to its effect or how it CQuld have developed into a valuable national 

experience • ^ 

To continually fire-up, and temiinate, which appears to be USOE's com- 
mbn practice, without allowing sufficient time to develop or sufficient time 
to determine success, would appear to be an inefficient use of Federal dol- 
lars, so far as national television programming is concerned, A limited- - 
channel national distribution system will only accept a relatively few chil- 



dren's programs, in any case. These few should be well-funded in the first 
place, and funded for a sufficient time for a fair market trial,- A policy 
is sorely needed^ to determine the means by which ''survivors" oi Jtfier~fa±t 



market trialrcan be funded for theduration of Hemonstrable consumer demand 
for the ^program. ' , d» * , ' 



Alternative Models for Developing National Programming for Children , 

a. Production Agency Model o'f Program Development , Commeiftial tele- 
vision uses many program suppliers who are not th^emselves broadcast licen- 
sees or network owned~e,gt, Mary Tyler Moore Pro4uctions, Chuck Barris, 
etc. Public broadcasting has also engaged several such agencies: Bilin- 
gual Children's Television, Childrein's Television Workshop, Education . 
Development Center, to name a few. Here, in public broadcasting^ the man- 
agement of the independent production agency coordinates the entire link- 
age in the system: funding, production, distribution, and so^forth, Be- 
ing neither a funder nor a distributor, it must satisfy the requirements 
Gt both. The agenpy could be primarily a management team, subcontracting 
all productibh. By virtue ^f being i^either an institutional funder nor 
distributor, the production agency has t;he widest latitude of entrepreneurial 
freedom in developing and producing programs, 

b, PBS Model of Program Development , PBS, « per se , does not produce 
programs. Individual ^sta>ion members of PBS propose programs for PBS to 
carry, programs whicfi can be funded by a variety of Sources: CPB, founda- 
tion, corporate underwriting, or government funds. " Last year, PBS devel- 
oped the Station Program Cooperative^SPC) which all6ws stations, ta- choose 
-the programs they wish to carry but dei|and3 that the stations help pay for 
the development and production of the program. Because of tHe Jimited funds 
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available to SPC, however, *it is unlikely t;hat the individual stations 
will collectively pay for the development of new purposive programs for chil- 
dren, when th^y can use^the same dollars to buy^^ogrdms with a known track 
- record. It would seem logical that parti^ Onderih-lting of a ne\f program ' 
by the government, a foundation or a corporation, which would lower 'the ac- 
tual price of the program to each participating station, would increase the 
^ ^ likelihood of the stations investing in new program development. 

c. CPB Model of Program Development . . CPB has a plan for national \ 
needs assessment, for commissioning and production of responsive pilots, , . ^ 
and for distribution of resultant series over PBS 66r two years. If PBS's 
SPC then picks up the series, it would continue with PBS money; otherwise 
new production ceases. USOE could participate in this system in various 
ways. USOE could come to" CPB with Its priority list, and try to persuade 

. CPB to address the problem arja with CPB's own money. USOE coj^ild ascerta^ 
CPB's interest in a problem area and then transfer funds for CPB production 
and management throughout the rest of the system. USOE could join CPB in 
a joint request to Congress that the CPB approi5riation be expanded by X dol- 
lars to permit R & D in a particular problem area, thus bypassing direct^ , 
USOE administrative .responsibility. Advantages of utilizing CPB's manage- 

. ment are that (1) it capitalizes on one of CPB's reasons for being: in- \^ 

sulation of the program producer from Federal content control arid, t>iete- ^ 

% 

fore, provides greater assurance of distribution; (2) the prof essional^ com- 
munity, not a FederalTnonitor of that conmunity. Is making the management 
and aesthetic decisions and, presumab.ly, is better pr^epared to make broad- 

casting decisions; (3) CPB can offer a "package deal" to USOE at a single 

• ' ' * - < 

pr*ice.' 

^ 'Representatives of -both CPB and PBS caiitloned, however, ab^mt going 



exclusively to funding through CPB (Gunn, 1975; Quayle, 1975, interviews) , 
the general principle being that if all the eggs were 'put in the CPB has- ' 
Hbt, and if CPB shbiild fail in some way or weaken Its insulation from gov- 
ernment control, then the consequences could be dire. Both favored the 

' • ' • J 

/ * maintenance of funding diversity for public broadcasting. , In particular 
^ Instances, however, funding thtough CPB might be an excellent alternative. 

d. Providing Alternatives aaad Letting \he Marketplace Decide . As step 
one, -this variant model would have USOE funding several different pilots in 
a problem area high on USOP's agenda. Arrangements would be made to show 

all pilots on The pilots should be designed to stand alone as siogle 

... p 

programs, yet be, capable of expansion into a full peries. USOE then would 
put earmarfeed money into the SPC (i.e., those SPC \f unds could only apply to 
one or more of the USOE-spotisored programs). ¥he" various series proposals 
• would be entered into' the SPC,^ af ter all pilot^^had been aired. If the SPC 
does •not pick up any of the proposed ser-les, the project dies, but much 
money would have been saved in the long run. If more than IDne series is 
picked up, with a fixed SPC supplement by USOE, that mfeafts the stations 
were sufficiP^My enthusiastic about themp and thought they would satisfy 
a real need to the extent that they put up their ."own" money to receive 




lem. 



As a possible example of how this mechanism might work ,^ the early choices 
made by stations in the second :J^ear SPC might prove helpful. Each station 
was given a catalog pf all prograiii6" available through the SPC and was asked 
to state thed^ "f irst-rpund" preferences* for programs they would like to 
carry. Both CARRASCOLEiJDAS^^nd VILLA ALEGRE were in the catalog for funding* 
of productions. Of the 136 programs offered, 44 of the 154 licenses showed 
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a preference for VILLA ALEGRE, while 19 showed a^. pref erenie for CARRASCOLENDAS- 
VILLA ALEGRE ranked 60th of the 136 progframs offered; CARRASCOLENPAS ranked 
107th. The comparison may npfi be fair because CARRASCOLENDAS was offering 
ptograms for the 1976-77 season, while VILLA ALEGRE was offering programs for- 
the 1975-76 season and the CARRASCOLENDAS package was being offered at a 
higher cost per program. It does lead to the interesting observation, how- 
ever, that the station managers — the persons legally responsible to serve V 
community needs — made the opposite preference between the two programs than 
the Federal advisory panel the previous year, which r^ted CARRASCOLENDAS * 
higher than VILLA ALEGRE. As a result, iCARRASCOLENDAS was funded and VILLA 
ALEGRE was not. It lends credence to the notion that the '"public station maii^ 
agers, who ought to be better equipped to know the needs of their communities, 
can have^ useful input into program funding decisions and .that those decisions, 
may differ 'significantly from national proposal review panels made up largely 
of non-broadcasting people. Unfoi^tunately, neither of the programs ^rvived 
the 1975-76 SPC. 

Stations under the SPC plan are encouraged to ob t a iiflT audience pattici- 

pat ion in the selection process, but even if the decision is made by sta- 
f 

tion managers alone, it is probably a mor6 valid reflection of the market- 
place than a 'smaller, centralized review panfel with minimal expertise in 
broadcasting. SPC endorsement would carry with it the guarantee of distri- 
but ion, which a USOE panel endorsement would not. Once into the SPC, the ' 
question of Sustaining vers\j^ terminating support could be determined for 
USOE by the marketplace itself. USOE could have many gradations other than 
"all or none" , funding; access to the distribution system would be handled 
in* a reasonable way; and, importantly, d ecisions to continue or terminate, 
would at least partially be determined- by marketplace mechanisms 1 
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e. USOE Use of an "External" National Professional Advisory Group ,- 
- This model has two distinctive feaftufes: (1) the minimization of USOE ad- 
^ * mlnlstratlve Investment by using non-governmental advisors drawn from pro- 
fesslonal broadcasting; and (2) Inclusion of input from commercial iJroad- 
casting at several levels: proposal writing, review, pilot production/ 
review, series production, and series distribution, Tlie Educational 
Amendments of 1974, Title IV, Section 402, authorize contracts with public 
and private agencies,* organizations, etc. , ,and this is Interpreted as per- 
mitting th^ partl^clpation of commercial broadcasters in utilizing dlscre- 
tionary^funds? under the Special Projects Act. ^- 

Commercial broadcasting would be represented in a distinguished advi- 
sory board, 'as would public broadcasting, and USOE. This board would be 

; - - 

* involved directly, or through delegation with advisory board review, in the 
follfi^ing sequence, outlined here only in broad brush-stroke form: 

1. JjSOE solicitation of brlei..Xe.g.^, five-page) preliminary *' 
proposals from all qualified organizations, profit or non- 
profit. The announcements should include the minimum amount 

of restrictions ^cessary tb guide the thinking into areas 
relevant to USOE. ^ r 

2. The advisory board (or its delegations^, would pick the six * 
(or so) '^hat showed highest promise according to both USOE 
criteria and broadcasting criteria. 

3. The| selected six organizations would prepare' full-blown 
proposals for a pilot,. as well as a preliminary outline for an 



entire series. Partial funding for ^liis proposal development 
^ ^ should be considered.' * . 

# 4. The advisory board (or il:s delegations) would, according to 



1 



the same^life^Brlal used prevl<5usly, select/ three of the six 

for pilot production. Deliverables would include not only 

1 . 

the pilot, *but a aetailed proposal for an entire series. 

5. Upon submission of the three pilots and accompanying 

. 1 1 

materials, the' advisory' board would select one for full se- 
ries production. 

^ 6. In a manner similar to""the offerings of the ESAA programs, 
the completed serie*^! would be offered to all stations and 
cable systems, cotnmeiicial and public, free o^ charge (assum- 
ing that tlxiSo concept! has now been "de-bugged") » with appro- 
. * priate restrictions 4on\ use, commercials, etc. If 'two or more 
Rations in the same market would bid for the program, USOE, 
or some delegate of USOE, would decide which bidder's service 
would best serve the public interest. 

No attempt is made to present this 'or otheir models as developed in ' 
enough detail to be functional ii! their present form. This particular model 
was developed in the belief that commercial distributiSTof purposive pro- 
gramming would, in many cases, be in USOE's arid the public's 'interest. It 
is further believed that the probabilities of commercial distribution might 
be. enhanced by the participation of commercial broadcasters in the decision- 
making process,* and in the use of a broader pool of talent in the competi- " 

• . ■ *^ 

tive selection sequences. Multi-st^ge models will undoubtedly cover joore 



than one fiscal year, and such models could be" more rationally administered 

under ^legislation that allowed "carry-over" funding from one year to the 
next within some reasonable interval. 

f . Cooperative il^unding for Different Parts of the . Television Prggess . 



This model was presented by a USOE official • In It, USOE would fund activ- 
itles such as needs assessment and curriQulum development up to the paint 
of actual production activities (scripting, casting, producing), Non-Fed- 
6ral funding would then be engaged for the entire production phase, tdkally 



without Federal interference or control • Federai funding could then re- 

engage at subsequent phases of utilization and evaluation j[Neben, 1975', in- 

t. . * » ' , ♦ " 

terview) • " ' 

g. Multiple vs. Single Funders. T^ere are several advantages to 
multiple funding for television series. Risk capital is spread around. 

No single f under^ has autonomy in the , control of program development or con- ^ 
tent. There is reason to believe that an idea has merit, if ^veral organi- 
zatious are willing to put money into it. Collectively, it is possible to 

afford higher xjuality production than the single founder could provide, as^ 

'.«.•• - 

demonstrated by AIT arid CTW. An outside f under caih "save" a program that 
would otherwise be terminated, as demonstrated by ZOOM. (The? "rescue" 
function could also be applied by USOE to save outside-funded programs 
marked for termination.) In general, there is considerable value in multi- 

/ • • - • 

pie funding. 

h. Value - to USOE of "One-stop Shopping ." Discussion has been made 
in Chapter Two of the complex sub-systems that must coordinate before ^a 
program is on the air nationally The professional public broadcasting com- 
munity encompaaes these subsystems, and can give the highest assurance (that 
can be. given at all) that the system as a whole will function. It would 

be duplicative, wasteful, ^nd inefficient for USOE to attemj^t an internal ' 
* replication or administrative microcosm of "the system," for USOE to get 
involved administratively in such specializations as scripting, production, 
union "negotiat ions, clearances ^and copyrights, casting, editing, promotion. 
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distribution, utilization, formative and summativp- evaluations, and so forthl 
It is a sj^gnificant service to VUSOE to be able to*t^ a responsible manage^- 
ment system, within the professional broadcasting community, that can de- 
liver the co^dinated package to USOE for one price. 

USOE Funding and USOE Control.' There is an^ increasing concern in the 
public broadcasting coiranunity about- Federal control of the content in tele- 
vision programs^^^^^ered for national distribution. This is based on a legal 
and philosophical commitment that public broadcasting not become, and not ' 
be perceived as becoming, a government information distribution agency. PBS 
and CPB are currently developing more formal policy on the issue of the a- 
mount ot real or perceived governmental control that clin be accomodated with- 
in the national distribution system. PBS -is now operating *under interim/ 
criteria and guidelines pn government underwriting; these include questions 
designed to determine if the funder has"^ or could influence the program di- 
rectly in such areas as casting, scripting, production, or program review. 



The concerns are real, and, at one time or anothet, Feder^ officials have 
reportedijr: '(a) required pr%)r script approval; (b) insisted on cast changes; 
(c) required pilot approval; (d) required content changes; (e) required proj- 
ects officer and f under-head approval at five separate stages throughout « 
the production process; (f) repeatedly denied fanding because one or more 
proposed advisory board members were judged "nol^ acceptable"; and (h) re- 
(quested personnel changes. The*; cgtegories above are based on anecdotal re- 
ports gathered in various interviews, ^nd not all at these repbrts have been 
vafidated independently by us. The anecdotes- d^d not derive entirely from 
-series studied in this rep^^rt, and not necessarily even within USOE, but 
came from general dealings -with the FeSerar gov^riiment. Comments from HEW 
officfials that they saw no difference between the spojisor-p^oduction rela- 

ERlC . Z^^^ . - V 
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. tionship in coinmerical television and the Federal government-production re- 
lationship in public broadest ing, and that Federal control "comes with 
the^ territory" were not reassuring. " ' ^ » 

Another fear expressed was ^that two offices, both within H]^, and hence 
both ultimately under the same administrative direction, could advertently 
or inadvertently coincide to bring great pressure on a public station to v 
broadcast Federally-sponsored programming. The hypothetical instance imag- 
ined b y one public bro adcaster was that someday a representative from the ; 
< HEW Office of Civil Rights might charge that a station was not giving minor- 
Ity group X- enough coverage, and that if this were not coijrected quickly, 
certain bad consequences* could be expected — like termination of funding for 
thQir new facilities. * Immediately afterward, a representative from the USOE 
ESAA. programs for miftoritiBs might say to the station manager: "Wd have 
this fxee^program on mihority ^oup X. If you run it, it will take care of 

: ' w" 1 ^ • 

the problem uncovered by the Office of Civil Rights representative*" In 



\ 



such combination, the pressure fr^)m the' government on the station to run ^ 

the program would be considerable. ^ ^ ^ . ' • 

There is concern in,, the public ^broadcasting community that Contract 

> # ■ n 

or even grant specifications coiiid be' written so precisely as to function 

as content control becaUse of the lack of options. There is concern that 

the Federal definition of responsibility in administering public funds goes 

beyond the responsible selection of grantees/contractise^ into^monitoring 

at all stages of the project, where most of the issues of governmental con- 

trol and JLnf luence come about. "^^^^^^N 

. " ' . ■ I ■ : ■ • 

There is a strong desire to keep the integrity of thd television pro- 
> I 

ducer for national' programming ifltact, and free from interference from the 



f under. This applies eqaally to non-governmental funders, luch as borpora- 
tlons and foundations, as well as to governmental funders. To aahieve this 
and Still retain 4:he desired diversity of funding, representatives of CPB 
and PBS have suggested the workability^ of a standardized contract which 
would spell out in detail the required conditions to be'met before a pro- 
gtam or series could be accepted fjjr nati9nal distribution. Such a contract^ 
could ierve an educative function in the sense thaf it could spell out the 
internal decision-making within PBS prerequisite to distribution. It could 
. specif y , technical requirements, timetables, and it could specify operation- 
ally whht is meant by insulating the iwoducer from the fund^. This could • 
even be so specific as 'teo require that the funder deal only with production 
agency management, never directly with th^roducer. There is general be- 
lief at CPB and PBS that such a carefully-considered contract made generally 
available to typical funding agencies would help avoid in the fikure some 
of the problems being faced currently with the actuality or the perception 
of funder control over content. Such a standardized contract is seen both 
as an aid tg^the funder and as a protection for the 'broadcaster, and, by » 
extension, for the public. Adherence to Itxch a standardized contract would 
keep the door open for a diversity of funders as well. 



Administrative Alternatives for A the "bourse of the investiga- 

tion, there was near-unanimity among Federal personnel and among site visit 
interviewees that the DREW administrative structure for handling television 
•projects was problem-ridden. Stronger' st^tem^nts were that a complete over- 
haul was necessary ^ the mildest statements were that improvements could cer- 
tainly" be ma'de. 

.'^ • 

What might be the fundamental paradigm of the problem? It seems that 



most problems are in \)ae way or another traceable to^^the vast heterogeneity 
of Federal interests funneling into a broadcasting conutnunity that is more 
homogenepus. The broadcasting community, which has relatively good internal ' 
cohesion and communication, is the outlet for a wide variety of Federal Rroj- 
ects that suffer high turnover of personnel and that cannot be character- 
Ized asa hdving good internal cohesion and communication. 

^ With the ubiquity of television, it is sometimes erroneously assumed ' 

that the television community — writers, producers, directors, technical 

staff, eyaluators, station managers, etc. — is £^ccor,dingly large; it is nof, 

particularly in public television.. Essentially the same system,,^even the 

♦ 

same people in the same components of the system, deal with a tremendous 
^^ariety of program, material, some qpf which is funded by the i^ederal govern- 
y^4ment» The same laws, re^liilatioi^s, traditions, opportunities and 'constraints 
''^yf^nerally apply across the b^Srd. The tip of ^the funnel can be n^de larger 

or smaller by adding or removing alternatives to PBS as a distribution^ sys- 

tem; however, the essential process of funneling remains unchanged. The 

) t ' ' ^ 

more DHEW and USOE can^^'n their own and the public *s interests, work coipr 

pat±hT& with the broadcasting community at the tip of the funpel, the bet;fer. 

It is assumed that the systemic requirements of. national broadcasting 
will continue to maintain this relative homogeneity. Therefore, to deal^ 
effectively with that community, the DHEW should "homogenize^' Xi*e., bring 
into a consistent, opordinated, compatible form) its television interests 
through an organizational unit that can r^ate DHEW's interests' to .the broad- 
casting community in an ef fective- maaner , which would be a significant serv- 
ice not only to the broadcaster, but even more so to DHEW. i. 

, There is a generally-perceived .need for impirpvement ^^f communication 



within DHEW and USOE about telecoimnunications projects and a need for im- 
proved communicatio^ Between Federal funders and the professional broad- 
casting community. Several suggestions for administrative Improvements 
within DHEW/USOE seem to b^ worth, considering, '.'■'<■ 



a. Inter-agency and Intra-agency Advj.6ory Panels ; One suggestion is 
to formally establish panels which would facilitate internal communication 
and coordination of various telecommunications projects. Bedber comi^boi- 
catipn' within DHEW should result from establishmenb of an inl^^a^a<^^"^^ih 
such a3 has been employed previously .in the broad ^ea of early childhood 
research and development, -which met occasionally with representatives from 
USOE, NIMH; OCD and so forth. There might be val^^ in formalizing a simi- 
lar panel of an advisor^nature which wopldllDeal with telecommunications 
projects* This advisory panel could be headed' b^ a person in the DHEW 
Secret^;^'s office, primarily assigned to telecdmmunications, who- would co 
ordinate regular meetings to discuss telecomn^unications ideas and problems 
with repreilentatives from USOE, NIMH, arid so'^ph. The Assignment of a per- 
son to telecommunications and the creation o"f an iriter-agency panel should 
encourage better .communication and coordination of all television projects 
contemplated by DHEW with^ a common and consistent policy. 

4 - . ,. 

The representat*ive on the DHEW inter-agency panel from USOE should 
probal^ly be someone from the dffice of the Cpmrnissiorisr of Education, and 
could be .^person designated, as an Assistalit to the Commissioner on Tele- 
communications. One of the functions of this person would be to keep the 
Commissioner informed about the extent and nature of past, present and 
planned television efforts within USOE ^ and DHEW geneirally. This person 
could also establish an intra-agency adviJory panel within USOE and coor- 



dinate that^patiel's, activity. This person ai;id the intra-agency panel h 
should r^sult^ in -improved coordination within USOE of all telecommunica-, ) 
tions projects; representation on the inter-agency panel should facilitate 
coordination and conmunication of ""television activities with DREW also. 

The communication outside DHEW/USOE might be improved if the person 

assigned to telecommunications by t;^e Secretary would meet with people from 

PBS, CPB, MB and representatives of other Federal and non-Federal organt^ 

zations. Such meetings probably ought to be formalized and coiild be coor- 

dinated by some group, the NAEB for example, and should provide for improved 

» • 

counniinication between the organizations likely to fund television projects 
and the organizations important t& the ^plementatipn of program^^^^^as. It 
is anticipated that additional s'taff and expense involved, if any, would be 
minimal, and could be a* good investm^int indeed. * 

0 

Three levels of cpordiria ting activities ar§ thus envisioned: 

1. DHEW (Special Assistant to the Secretary) with repnesent- 
. atives of the professional broadcasting community. The pui:- 

pose here would be to develop and maintain long-range' policy, 

and to have this entered at a high* level in DHEW so that • 

*• ■ 

consistency throughout the many subdivisions could be feasi- 
bly administered and monitored*'' ^ 

2. DHEW with the representatives of all DHEW agencies, 
such as .USOE* The USOE representative would be an 

. As^istaiit to the Commissioner on Telecommunications. 

3. USOE (Assistant ^ the C^mJ^ioner on Telecommuni- 
cations) with representatives of all USOE subdivisions 
using or planning the use of television. ^ " 
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b. HEW Office of Television * A tnore extensive change, was recSiimiended 
by. Ambroslno (1975, commissioned paper) , who urged formula^tlon of an HEW- 
wide, single Office of Television to oversee all on-air television projects, 
to control all HEW monies allocated to the use of televi^on, to solicit, 
evalyate, and fun4 all proposals far on-air television projects, to stimu- 
late research and 'evaluatlonjj^to function as HEW advocate in the cause of 
purposive uses of television, and to work out a short-term and long-term, 
policy for consistent application within HEW. Personnel in sucl^an Office 
of Television would heed experience and credentials in both broadcasting 
and content, so' that they could guide early planning along channels that 7^ 
would eventually find acceptance and distribution in the broadcasting com-_ 



munity. 



Reactions to date on this "comple^te ovi^rtiaul" approach have Indicated 

. • ■ • N 

thjp following concerns: / . 

1. ^" Such an Office of Television would generate a grea^^ con- 
centration of power, which, in turn, has.other potential con- 
s'equences : 

a^ the ^danger of even greater Federal involvement/ 
control in content ar^as; Ik 

b. , the possibility of .stifling creative- suggestions 

on the use of television that might emerge from more> \ ' 

diverse admiriistrative units; and ^ 

c. . the difficulty in attracting and retainiijg the q 
^ "super-qualified" people thajt such a powerful office 

would require. 

2. At a pragmatic level, it would ''be extremely difficult to ef- 
feet such an. extensive f^organization. 



er|c 
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»• USOE Office of Telecoimnqnicatlons * There are a number of people 
at USOE who feel that the. National Center for Educational Technology (NCET) 
yas a good idea and, if given a fair chance^ might be a vilifable alterna- 
tive to consider now. NCET was ^^tablished by Commissioner^ Marland in early 
1972 as one of five "thi^ik tanks" wl|^ch--vtt»uld provide a centralized loca- 
tion within USOE for discussion oJf policy-related doncerns and expertise; 



^s detailed in Chapter Three, because of personalities, personnel turn-over 9' 



nd Congressional act ion p NCET dislsipated by mid 1,973. It would appear that' 

^ i\ • ' ■ ■ " 

ere is now justification ^^o giving consideration of establishment of a 

I . - ' • 

it similar to NCET within USOE. I 

There are strengths and weaknesses in each of the organizational op- 
tions described above, and we urge ^consideration of all of them to find the - 

' .-■*'■ 

optimym ,mix of*, ef f eftiyeness and feasibility^ 



Federal Use of (yommercial TV . 

• ^ • & - ; 

^* The Case for Using Commercial Television . As discussed^ in Chapter 

Two, the "economics of television arfe^such that the more people reached with 
a program, the cheaper the 'cost per exposure. As such, the system which 
provides the largest audience potential is the system which should be used. 
There are several,^ reasons organizations support^jag purposive children's, tele- 
vision, sI\ould consider Mistributioil^n'" commercial television as one possi7 
ble alternative: more people are potentially reachable with commercial TV 
(97 percent via commercial television v^7^\5-80 percent via public tel^evi- 

siort); the majority of commercial stations are VHF while the majority of 

■ i • ^ . '1 - 

^public stations are UHF (VHF is usually a clearer signal, covers a wider 
area and is easier to tune on most sets); and. people are accustomed (habit- 
uated) to watching commercial television — mpre than 60 percent of the U. S. 
households with television setj^/watch commercial television each night — 
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but the typical public station teaches only abcrut one percent of the audi- 
ence on the average. • 

It has been said that the best quality television, df 
the average, is aired by PBS, yet it reaches and influences^ 
far fewer people than its counterpart, the world of connner- 
ciar television. Any activity or support in which. the Fed- 
eral government is involved -should certainly include cover- 
age of the commercial area, since tliat^s where most televi- ^ 
sion is logged and is viewed. 

As valuable and as appi^eciated as PBS and CPB are, they . 
represent the tip of the Iceberg; and although Federal gov- . ^ 

ernment support is enjoyed by^ us all, far more could be ac- 
complished with an Imaginative and pragmatic approach to the , 
battles being waged in the major arena. (Garrison, letter 
to Mielke and Johnson, 1974). 

The truly cost-conscious progtam producer is going to hope for the 
■« .* y 

maximum potentfial exposure. at the lowest cost. .For television programs in 

the,U.*S*, commercial television offers that alternative. It .can also b6. 

asstuned that the more people reached with a well-designed purposive program 

±he greater^ the potential effect or benefit. As a* consequence. Federally 

supported purposive children's ^programming should exarf^(^Jt1S^pros and cons 

of .commercial television as/ a distribution vehicle. 

* Souie Reasons for Caution . There are several reasons commercial. * 

television stations object to^ carrying Federally spon^sdred purposive chil- 
dren's shows, which need to be pointed out. While the governpent may pto-' 
vide the program free ta the station, it will most likely not alloV the 
station to carry adyert|^sements| within the program. Most persons produc- 
ing purposive 9hows feel that the programs which are t^ing to Improve the 
well-being , of chiXdrm^hould not "exploit" them at the same time by di- 

recting adv.ertising at them during the program. 

♦ \ ' ' ' 

Virtually all persons responsible for producing programs examitied in 
this report would resist sttongly any attempt, to place commercials within . 
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their programs. There Is also resistance to clustering commercials before 

, or after the program* The^ program people f e^l that a "clever" advertiser 

could make it appear as if he. or she sponsored the program; the "stars" 
"* . ' ' ' ' 

J .from the program coulH be used In commercials (especially if the program 

is in reruns). They feel that the government would be leading to commer- 

cial exploitation of children by supporting a program and^ in effect, .lead* 

ing the child to the commercial.*^ 

Speaking for myself, I don^t want to sell Hheaties,'I don*t 
''^want to sell GM, I don't want to sell Mattel toys; I want 
to->talk to kids about grp^ing'^uprf (DeAvila, 1975, interview) 

Some programmers 'interviewea\in thisf study f e^l a public service ai^ounce- 
ment or a station promotion should' be the only announcements before or af- 
ter the prbgrain and thereby insulate the program from commercial ^ppeals. 

* * 
USOE officials, howe^ver, have offered, the ESAA series to all commercial 

^ television stations. Ii\ a letter mailed to each television station manager, 

the following statement was made: » ^ 

^-Commercial stations airing ESAA-TV programs may not insert 
commercial spots within shows.. However,^ a station may sell 
^ the broadcast time to. a sponsor willing to limit 4.tself to 

a* single credit identification at the end of the program. 
> (You are, of course, free to cluster spots around an ESAA-TV ^ 
'program*) (Goldberg, letter, 1975; emphasis added) 

This offer has been objected to by BC/TV principals on grounds that the free 

dom to "spoQdor" ESAA programs violates the inteftt of the legislation: 

Dr. Goldberg is now offering such programs jas VILLA 
ALEGRE to the broadcasting industry 'free of char^. While, 
this niunificent gesture is laudable "ija that it proyides greater 
' accessibility of good programs to all children, we must take 
exception to the license b^ing given to broadcasters t^ sell 
^ commercials and/or to cluster sponsorship messages at the open^ 
ing and closing of each show. Clustering of commercials will 
allow sponsors one minute, forty seconds 'of commercial input 
into each of 65 shows - generally broadcast twice daily, six « . 

days a welk. i 
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if we assess \^iewing patterns of minorities in this 
country we know they develop strong allegiances to companies 
that provide them with entertaining programs. 1 fear that 
singular or cluster spots will develop those harmful alle- 
giances by parents and children towai^d products that really 
do not deserve these loyalties. The principal target audi- 
ence of ESAA television programs are ideal consumers whose 
level of sophistication in questioning value and effect of- 
products iis limited. 

... I have protested this move by Office of iSducation, 
feeling the commercialization of federally sponsored projects 
is inconsistent with ESAA legislative intent, incompatible to 
. guidelines published in the- Federal Register last year .... 

(Cardenas, letter to Charren, April 15, 1975) ^ 

The -o'ffer has been drltdcized by ACT on grounds that the commercials are 
not oaXyjUuinp^^profiting from Federally-provided programming, but that 
"^^»y^-t^h^ commercials directed to children result in actual detriments 
\to their well being' (Charren, 1975, interview)'. The offer. has been defended 
by ESAA-TV Program Officer Dave Berkman on grounds .that the U^OE legal coun- 
sel ha4 interpreted the off^Vfcb be within Congressional- intent, and that 
restrictions on allowing commercials befiore and after an ESAA-TV program 
would feffectivety kill chances of distribution at desirable times on com- 
mercial stations (Berkman, memo to Mielke et al . , April 1, 1975). The is-, 

sue at thi§ writing is unresolved. 
* 

From a commercial broadcaster's point of view, the most attractive of- 
fer would be to allow commercials both within and around a free program*. 
Next would be permission to cluster commercials before and after a free pro- 
gram. Least attractive of all would be a requirement of public"^ service an- 
nouncements (or their equivalent) before and after the free program. The 
order of preferability is reversed for the program producers interviewed. 
A genuine dil<pmma of trade-offs is presented between greater exposure of a 
socially desirable |^ies and perceived greater risk of exploiting the very 
target population the sei?ies is designed to lielp. ^ 
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■ The "free" program, even^ if accepted V the commercial broadcaster 
with the stipulation that there be no a^^tising, cannot serve to dissi- 
/ pate the audience flow of the station or the operator loses money. Addi- 
tionally, broadcasters need to be concerned with the demographics of the ^ 
audience. &fen a highly rated "kids" show' may give the broadcaster trou- 
ble in attracting more valuable audience demographics following the program. 

On^ other related consideration is thaN^even if the stations accept 
purposive children's programs-^ those programs must appeal to a large audi- 
ence of. children. There is little chance of accepting programming designed 
to serv^-'Snfeil selective audiences, such is the handicapped, or even the 
ecol^OTiically dS^d^^^H^ged. The recognition that commercial mass televi- 
sion cannot serve tlie small specialized audiences was one of the reasons 
public t.eievision was established, and even public television is limited 
in how small the potential audience can be. The programs need relativeT:y 
broad appeal before stations can justify broadcalting them (see Mendelsohn, 
1975, dbmmlssloned paper, p. 24). 

' " Another consideration which heeds some <iiscussion is generally labeled^ 

* ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ - . ' 

" as a Fir^t Amendment concern on the part of commercial broadcasters. Their 

concern is that Federal dollars lead to Federal control and some suggest 

that the government has no business being in commercial television at all. . 

* f The medium, it is argued, must not be beholden to -gov- . 

ernm^t for any portion of its financing; otherwise, there 
is dangfe^f a loss of control, albeit subtly^^ Tl^e fear of 
a government-managed medium whose ultimate function is thatT 
of natlona "brainwashing" may or may not be justly, grounded— 
it-ls quite real, a condition of mind that calls for contin- 
uing sensitivity and .understanding on the part of funding 
agencies. (Land, 1975, commissioned paper, p. U) 

The concern exists and is particularly strong at one network we visited; 

\ , ' ^ J ^ , * * 
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the others were no less concerned but wete open to discussing the. possibil- 
Ity of government involvement. CBS executives expressed some doubt that 
even acceptance* of government sponsored/produced segments was a good jjolicy. 
OCD had given ^money to a packager for production of infotaat^n segments 
which appeared on CAPTAIN KANGAROO. There was a greay^ealofSnblicity 
about the segments and CBS received some criticism, in the press 'for atiept- 
ing government funds to do what the press felt a broadcaster or networko 
should feel obligated to, do with their^dwn fifnds. A second series of seg- 
ments was produced and carried about a year later without publicity and with 
little press criticism. Even so,, the experiencef was labeled by network per- 
sonnel as 'an "unusual situation" which may have happened without full exec- - 

utive- consideration and in any event was not likely to be repeated. Fur- 

. ' ■ * 

thermore, th^ person who was involved in developing some of tlje segments 

'I 

felt that such development could^ only take place under a sole-sQurce con- 

tract and be the result of unique personal relationships: (1) between 

/ 

funder and developer; and (2) among developer^ talent and the network 

\i' ' ' 

(Sloan, 1975, interview). Becaluse of these factors, the likel^iho^d of rep- 
licating the CAPTAIN KANGAROO segment experience seems small. 

Individual station operators appear to be less concerned about First 

Amendment arguments—many have carried governmentally funded programs as ' 

■ . . . j . y^-ri^ 

a public service. Suffice to say, hov^y^r^ First Amendment Concerns exist, ' '"^ 



and although they don't preclude discussion of Federal participation, aware- 
ness of their existence may result inj^etter communication during jii^ss ion. 

A final concern in Federal involvement in commercial television needs 
brief mention. Unions hav^ been very cooperative in production of programs 
fdr non-prc^fttt educative purposes. Once purposive programs are offered 

ERIC . , " _ 
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to commercial stations, and the stations stand tb profit from them in some 
flieasqre (e.g., by clustering Vommerdials) , the unicms have the right and 
the likelihood to ask fx>T a fair share of the revenue generated by the pro- 
gram. In essence, offering the programs to commercial television may mean 
vfl-^otally different union arrangement. This is jiot' to suggest ttmt the of- 
fering presents an impossible dilemma, but prudence dictates that sueh nego:- 
tiations take place long before a^ decision is made to use the program coi^^ 
mercially. , ^ — - ' 

c . The Reason Use of Commercial Television MaV Be Possible Toda>y . 
^ One should not conclude that the Federal government has no role to play in 
commercial television, but the role is limited. "To (Jo so most effectively, 
it must work within the structure, and in tune with the dynamics of the com- 
mercial system, appreciating tttte constraints which bind , it and' its built^ 
in limitations" (Land, 1975, commissioned paper, p. 1). The commercial 
* networks have expandled their children's program offering the past few yearsN 
"This expanded activity leaves little room for additional' programming for 
which government might be responsible" (Lan<f, 1975, commissioned paper, 3) 

Efforts:=^ schedule educational programs for children 
tend to runi against the commercial grain of the affiliate 
system. This, is not to* say children's programming in the ^ 
afternoon or early evenijtg is ruled out, ds the networks' 
success in clearing the needed time for their afternoon spe- 
cials demonstrates. The stations may be irritated by the 
breaks in their own, schedules, dvid the loss of advertising 
\ revenue; they appear to be willing' to accept the network 
V program, however, as part of the overall public service that 
\is-a condition of -^heir licenses. (Land, 1975, commissioned 
^per, p. 5) 

^^^^ !J 

The stations may also feel' more compelled to accept purposive prbgram- 

ming, whether Federally funded or not, due to pressures from the public in- 

<^ \ ^ . 

terest groups .and the FCC. Public interest groups have contended that the 



^ - 

'broadcaster owes the pulylic for the right to broadcast; profit concerns can- 
not %e paramount at all .times'. 

■ - . ' # o 

, » ■ 

^ The FCC adopted a, policy statement on children, largely as the result 
of interest gKoup pressure, on October 24, 1974, which, in effect, said • 
that stations should devote a "meaningful" amount of. time to .children' s 
programming, at various times throughout the week and that a "reasonable" 
amount of the programming should be informational/educational in nature 
and ftot purely entertainment. The FCC used the example of WILD KINGDOM as 
a kind- of program which typically is defined as Instructional. This may) 
result in creating af gr'eater demand for cl^ldren's' programs. • 

Additionally^ the recent ^"family viewing" code adopted by the National 
Association of Broadcasters may also mean that television station operators 
will be more receppive to new programs diifected at children. The code sug- 
gests that programs broadcast during the first hour^of prime time and the 
preceding hour should be programs with a minimum of sex and violence so 
that "family viewing" can take place. " 

There is little likel^ihood that the FCC policy statement or the revised 

' > ■ ■ "^'"...-^ 
NAB code will result in a great increment in purposive high-cost indtruc- 

f * ' * * 

tional programming of the type that has been the focus of this report. None 

thele^s, commercial stations' may be more receptive to that type of pVogrdm 
than they previously have been. . ' 

, /" . 

There are those in the commercial field who would weldome government 

■ . . . ■ . •■ 

assistaiy:e, at least ^in the development of a pilot. ^ Robert Garrison, j)ro- 

ducer ,Qf jaiG /BLUE.'J1ARBLE, feels that government support of pilots for pur- ^ 

posive programming would be very helpful.- He feels a pilot is most neces- 
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. . ^ > ■ • ■ \ 

sary in order to really determine whether an idea on paper can become a 

■ * 

succe'^sful television program, but pilots cost money. 

Alphaventure as a produption company was extremely - 
fortunate to meet with ITT at the preci^ie moment in time 
that the corporation wanted to expand its activities In ^ ^ 

areas of social responsibility to encompass the entire world 
and Alphaventure wanted to develop "Big Blue Marble." int 
'before this concept could be presented fbr ITT top manage- 
ment consideration, funds were required to make the^ pilot 
ITT provided them., but it should be appreciated that this is 

not the usual way things happen [emphasis added]. Very few 

corporations, you could count them on one hand; would make 

such a bold move. Others would rather buy into existing, ^ ■ " 

kno\m prograimning or give money to groups like PBS to make 

up^ a show and solve the problem for them. (Garrisotr, let-^ 

ter to Mielke and Johnson, 1974) 



Garrison feels the government should ^petxf up grants to commercial firm^ 
to pttoduce^ pilots and that the successful shows would soon recoup the orig-^ 
inal investment for the government, and perhaps .allow them to make more 
money to be used in the development of other purposive^ pilots or program se- 
ries. 

Eddie Smardan, who has developed NEW ZOO REVUE, also feels that there 

is a role the government could play in allowing new ideas to develop from 

paper" to* production: ' - 

. .^V Rather than making "grants" to producers foif'V^o- 
grams thdtt wbti^d appear on television and rtsk the criticism 
of propaganda di^eminatidn, the government could become a 
lender. Specif ically^a producer could qualify for a govern- 
ment loan (or guarantee^-^y meeting ^^e dif f l^cult but clear- 
cut criteria^ 



\ 



1, Through a simple statement of ^T<^ram objectives he 
can demon 
in nature 



can demonstrate that his intended dBi^ies is purpo^siye 
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By producing' letters of latent to purchase the -program 
series, *from either advertisers or broadcasters oi^^pth, 
should it become available, he can demonstrate that his. 
program series can satisfy the requirements of distribu- 
tlon, preceived mass Audience 'gtcceptanceand financial 
respons ibility. . 
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" ^.v The producer should submit a production and distribu-\ 
t ion budget that Reasonably demonstrates he can get the\ 
\ series on TV for less than the amount of money spec if ie*^ 

^ rby the letters of intent. TS^ 

* 4. Based on submissioif Nof^the above, the producer should ' 
be granted a non-recourse loan tQ provide interim pro- 
duct ion^f inane ing for ••his project. Chances are that 
the typical television series, be it half hours, short 
segments for drop-ins to existing programming, or what- 
ever, would end up in Syndication. Chances are that 
the producer ^±11 break even or come close to it in 
his first year of distribution, or during the first H 
reruii cycle. With 'conditions of the government loan to. 
. include a "first money payback provision," the funds 

would be relatively secure. 

#^ ' ' ■ . - ■ * 

IndusjiYy observers Vlijo have never been involved in attempt- r 
ing to secure privately obtained "interim financing loans for syndi- 
cated series, have no idea of the difficulty and the expense in- 
volved. By way of illustration let me point out that after pro- 
, ducing 195 NEW ZOO REVUE programs, with an on-'budget record 
throughout, this venture still finds it Impossible to obtaip 
sl^ort term, interim financing for less than 40 percent of the 
profits plus high interest rates. A new venture, with no previous 
production record, would probably firid^ the. money unavailable frbm 
any source. Availability of government loans would be a tremen- 
dous moti^fator for producers who are at the moment ignoring the • ^ 
children's medium bec;ause of the negative financial implications 
of the current system. (Smardan, letter to Mielke, April 11, 
, 1975). ^ , • 

It seems clear that, the' utilization of commercial producers to develop 
.programs and the discussion with commercial stations, and networks about car- 
rying programs should be elxplored more thoroughly 4^ USOE. Programs on com- 
mercial stations might reach more people and have a far greater chance of 
returning the government's investment. 

The intention in this study was to discuss how to facilitate purposive 
programming for children, but one final alternative for Federal- support'of 
purposive materials on commercial television is in the area of '^spot" an- 
nouncements. A recent offering of spots by WTTW, under an ESAA-TV contract 
fromUSOE, has received fairly wide acceptance. The WTTW "spdts" are simi- 




-iar-to public service announc^ents carried by all stations, except that 
perhaps more research and money went in^ their production. The stations 

irry them at their convenience at no charge and labe]. them as public serv- 
ice announcements, . 

A more effective alternative might be to\repare regular "commercial" 



soot announcements and purchase tlie )iesired ti^ for thej target audience 

( X 

(see Land, 1975, commissioned paper, pp. 25-37). Such an experience repre- 
sents substantially different problems.. The U. S. Army set a precedent for 
such activity with their purchase of tiin^for spot announcements. "It should 
be noted that the controversy continues over the Army spots. The Army* s ^ 
$45 million adverrt is ing budget for FY 76 .(which is close to the total USOE 
investment in all of the CTW and ESAA, programs for the past six^year'sy^^wl^ 
be spent exclusively on non- broadcast media. The termination of purchased 



broadcast time reportedly resulted from the\^elief of a highly-placed pub- 
lic official that broadcasters, as government licenseejl, -have the obliga- 
tion to carry government spots free of charge as public service announce- 
ments (Broadcasting , April 7, 19'75, p, 11^). The criticisms, problems, as 
well as the advantages created by the Arjuy spots should be carefully exam- 
ined before purchase of time on commercial stations ^>y th^ Federal govern- 
ment for purposive children's television is seriously pursued. 




♦ 

Making Maximum Use of USOE Children's Programming . There is much that 
purposive television strategists can learn f^om commercial television (Land, 
1975, commissioned paper). One thing worthy of note is th^t a commercial 



sponsor does not attempt a thirty-minute commercial yithi^n a thirty-minute 
program, nor would, the sponsor'^ likely do so even if it were permissible. 
The sponsor searches out that program that attracts a voluntary Audience 
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that is demographically within the marketing target audience framework, and 



inserts the advertising message for the audience that was attracted ^or pur- 
poses other than watching the commeroial. ;^ 

A different outcome, but the ^me general principle, can be pursued 
with content that might be difficult to make into sustained high-appeal, 
full-length program material, such as that encountered in problems of the 
handicapped child (see Nygren and l|Lthrejjfc^- 1^5, commissioned paper, p. 27). 
The principj.e, already implemented in so>^^^pi&s^is. to consider an already- 
popular program that reaches a desired target au4ie)ice as a vehicle for in- 
serting speciallzed^prograittming content, which need not necessarily be com- 



mercialrlength. 



\ 



^ Consider the advantages of sucht^n approach. With handicapped chil- 

* ■ ' " ' 

; dren and with disadvantaged groups as well^^^ the problem ^.at the «af fective 

level is a dual one of the disadvantaged child's self-perceptions, as well 

as the perceptions of the disadvantaged child by^ther children. Therefore, 

the target audience is not only disadvantaged* children, but all types of 

chiidr^eti. - ' ' , ^ 

Speaking ill)out .inserting materials ab^ut* handicapped children into ex- 

isting popular children's programs, Maureen Harmony of Action for Children's 

. t0 ■ • . , 

^^5^ Television (ACT) states the case well: 

/ 

^ r We . . . ^think this [television] is such an ideal medium for 
^ . children to meet children who are handicapped* Most children 

^ don'£ meet them in their classrooms; if they do, they don't 
want to go ^uear them. They don't understand them, ^ and it's 
, threatening to them. They think, "Maybe I could be that way, 

^too." .We think this is a good way to introduce to children ^ 
^ that the handicapped aren't that different and that all chil- 
dren have handicaps whether they're visible or invisible. 
Every person knows they aren^-fe. perfect . By seeing other 
children who are -coping, with v^ible disabilities, it can 
help^the normal children not oniy relate to the other handi- 

. • ' ^ ■ ■■4$' , 
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capped children^ but to learn more abogrt themselves, wS 
£hlnk. And so television seems to be an ideal way to dt> 
this. '(1974, interview) ' 

Several children's pro^tams, some of which USOE^has been involved 

: • % ■* ■ 

with, have included, handicapped children in their regular programs: e.g., 

ZOOM, SESAME STREET, and MISTERROG^S NEIGHBORHOOD. 

If the "coninercial strategy" of inserting special content in an exist- 
ing program that already delivers a good audience makes good sense for 
handicapped children^ it st^'uld perhaps be explored as a general principle 
for any futur'e priority item USOE might encounter in the tihildren's^domain. 
That is, USOE should think twice before attempting new programs for chil- 
dren if existing programs are ^Jeliverii^g ef f ic^.ently the desired deiri&g;i;aph- 
ics already, and if these Existing programs can function as more-or-lesa 
flexible vehicles for insertion of new priority topics. With no assurance \ 
that a new program will draw an audience, or what type of audience it will 

draw, and with an estimated three years needed for a program to reach its 

' , ■ ' . ' • •. ' ' * 

potential audience draw, the value of an existing" progr^im that delivers -th^ 

• . - ^^J 

desired audience is inestimable. As present and ^futifrd vehicles for evolv- ^ 
ing priority topics, it would be in USOE's best interests to keep such pro- 
grams thriving, ^. 

One obvious example of such a program is SESAME STREET, which outdrawsf 

any other programming for adults or children on f>ublic television, and is 

#'' * ^. 

formatted flespi^ly. Any tfSOE priority topic insert for this age group could 
almost be guaranteed an^ exposure of perhaps 8 to lO. million children, which 
permits a very attractive post-per-exposure per child for the material. As 
flexible vehicles, existing programs could serve valuable piloting or pre- ^ 
test f unctions ' for ideas for separate series. Rarely would a new children's 



pilot show/segment get such an exposure on its own. As a national , research 
instrument, such a program could test social action hypotheses on a large 
scale. . . 

Concepts for regioivalizing or even focalizing SESAME STREET pould be 

-~ ' ^ ^ ^ 

explored, wherein times within the program could be cut into locally, as 

\ ... • » • 

^with the local news inserts oh the nationally distributed TODAY show on NBC. 

Christopher Sarson, originator of ZOOM, has worked out several ideas: for 

how ZOOM might- be adal>ted regionally, or eVen produced regionally ^ih toto 

(Sarsoh, interview, 1975). Regionalizing part of a series as a complement 

■ . i ' ^- 

to a strong nationally-*produced series of demonstrated effectiveness has *^ 
many; practical, pedagogical, and political attractions (see Greenberg, 1975, 
commissioned paper) • 
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End-of-Funding Considerations^ . According to one USOE official, "ESAA 
originally was a two-year" piece of legisJLation destined to die." Perhaps 
as a consequence of such, an expectation, many of/ the strategies by USOE were 
^hort-term: 'concentrate on getting as tnany programs as possible produced ' 



as quickly as possible rather than concentrate more broadly on the entire 
process of distribution, promotion, and utilizations, arid evaluation. Nei- 
ther the legislation nor the USOE guidelines gave adequat^at tent ion to these 
factors. As a consequence,' thorny problems have resulted an|^ will probably 
continue to surf ace during the next year or two. ^ 

It is possible that the legislation will run out before many of the 
programs are aired. What is supposed to happen when the funding stops be- 
fote the show gpes on the jair? This happened at BC/TV with VILLA ALEGRE: 
their grant ended ^une 30, 1974; their series ^started airing the following 
September. Who was to promote the show, answer the phone, respond to the 



mail, conduct teacher-training sessions? Who was PBS to deal with? The 
answer iaas rait to be found .within USOE. BC/TV continued operation with 
non-USOE funds (e.g., Exxon) and with a skeleton crew, carrying on these 
necessary operations. The USOE-interpreted ESAA legislation seemed neither 
to anticipate thes^ problems nor to allocate funding for their solution. 
Essential parts of^the television process remain after produation ends; 
there «are closing-down operations after that which mustHsC^ccomodated. 

Production 

^ ^ Administrative Requirements . It is in the process 6f production that 
±he "great synth^sis"^ must take place, concurrently considering the needs 
assessment, the specific objectives, the target Audience, the budget, t ne 
time line, the '^concept" of the series, the creative* staff, unions, /^ox^l- 

tive evaluation feedback; the distribution system, and so on. The ultimate 

^ V* , . 

effects of the program or series will depend on whether, the target audi- 

■ ^' - • ^ J 

ence watches it, and wh,at the target audience does with it ot as a result 
of ity but this is largely uncontrollable. What ts^ controllable; within 
the m^ny constraints suggested above, is the design and production ^atures 
, of the ^actual program.] • . ^ 

The executive producer must have a great degree of autonomy because 
only he or she ultimately has the power to "make it' happen" in terms^^,*^ the- 
creative success of the -actual program. In addition to the. philosophic and 
legal reasons the producer must have autonomy, Hartford Guniv (1975, inter- 

:ed out the purely practical aspects of the matter from a mana- 
gerial point of view: J'One of the first things you learn in station manage- 

ment is how to be helpful without being intrusive to the point that you take 
* ■ * ♦ , . * 

on the resp9nsibility of the producer without, the time to adequately do the 
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, job even if you are competent and could do it," 

• - ■* . * . . . 

m ■ - 

if the staff and talent find th,ey must serve tWo, three; or more mafs- 
ters, confusion results. If the producer's role is pre-empted or co-opted, 
he or she withdraws, and no one is at the wheel, "Confusion almost guar- 
- antees failures." * 

. ' «^ 
Studio rentals are very expensive, and complex planning is required to 
have everything ready to go whi^n the studio is activated. Through a com- 
plicated process of backtiming, the scripts, actors, film Inserts, anima-* 
tion, and the like, must be activated at different times so they can con- 
verge and be ready in coordinated fashion in the studio, A seemingly minor 

^interference a( some point along this line\ even well in advance of actual 

.... . ■ . . - ^ ^ . 

ptoductiyii, can cause major confusion a'ud wa^te when the studio is acti- 
vated, and this apparently happened several times in the case of VILLA ALEGRE 
(Rector, 1S(74, interview). This again is reaffirmation of an earlier recom- 
mendation that ^fter the f under has once decided to commit, the f under should 
keep hands off the process to the maximum extent. 

Formats . In our view, ^t- is premature to attempt generalizations on 
format and production factors in children's programming. A creative prodp 
uct is inherently multi-faceted and unique, while a generalization depends 
on isolating those ^art;Lcular. facets that are necessary and sufficient for 
P5?edicting outcomes with different program material. How can one reason- 
ably attribute any general characteristics, say, to animation? Is anima- 
tion "good? Is animation "effective?" One could animate almost anything, 
. from stock marjcet reports to the Bible and thelS"goodness" or "effective- 
ness" would depend on what was animated, and how, and for whoij^ and under 
what conditioifs, and so forth. 
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* There have Indeed been attempt^ to reach generalized conclusions based 
on research data, the most comprehensive "being Chu and Schramm's 1967 doc- 
^ ument Learning from Jelevlslon : What the Research Says . In 1974, this re- 

o * f 

view was. still considered "defli)ltlve" by Stanford iin Wltherspoon, 1974}. 
How much practical guidance to a producer or a* program f under, however, can 
be gleaned from even the definitive reviews of research? Stanford's own 
document provides an excellent example of the difficulty. Stanford cites 

the Chu and Schramm conclusion that a variety of production techniques can- 

ft 

npt be associated rel^my with Improved learning. He then clte§^some form- 
ative research from SESAME STREET that does associate certain production 
techniques with Improved learning. Finally', he notes that, the SESAME STREET 
findings on the utility of puppets and animation were not- supported by 
KOrman, who was working with the program CARRASCOLENDAS :\^Korman found 
that animation and puppets -did not appear to be as effective as Indicated 
in the ' Sesame Street' research, b\it he noted that this may have been due 
to the fact that VSesame Street ' used professional puppeteers and animators" 
(Stanford, in Wlthetspoon, 1974, p. III-15, emphasis added). 

• r , ' ■ ^ 

* ' A Of what value woyld It be to frame a "generalization" that "profes- 
sional" puppeteers and animators will be more reliably associated with 
learning than "unprofessional" puppeteers and animators? The term "profes- 
slonal" is linguistic shorthand for a host of factors that still remain un- ^ 

J ' ; ' ^ ^ ^ 

specified, and perhaps even unsepclf icable. So-called generalizations based 
on 'Such nebulous criteria have the potentl^l^vW doing far more harm than 
good if they serve to stifle the creative explo^atlbn^f some particular 
product or -format in children's television. 

Judging Television Potential from Written Descriptions . A probleiTN^ted 
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in Ambrosino* 8^ commissioned paper (1975) was reaffirmed in the field site 
visit interviews: it is Impossible to envision a television show, when 
nothing else is known, from a written description. There is an art to tele- 
vision production, and there is an art to proposal writing, but expertise 
in the latter is no assuijiiice of expertise in the former. This is a prob- 
lem if much of the critical decision-making is based on^written proposals."^ 
espec:ially if reviewed by panels with minimal expertise in broadcasting. 
The expert in content wh<^ is a layman in television, might be Impressed by 
low cost-per-minute estimates, high proposed density of information in the 
series, and unadapted incorporation of pedagogical techniques borrowed from 
the classroom or the research laboratory. These could well be the exact 
oppC^site of what would make for a successful television series. 

Examination of pilots would be an Improvement, but this too poses prob- 
lems. Pilots are expensive. Certain set-up costs for a proposed sen^^s ^ 
would be nearly as expensive for a pilot a$ for the entire series (sets, 
c6^<i^es, etc.). More effort and resources might be put into the pilot than 
could po^^bly go into other programs in the series. It might be difficult 
to collect th^Ncreative staff to producfe just one pilot shot. If the pro- 
duction and talent e^w collected and then dissipated, the subsequent series 
might not resemble the pilot. Only the larger and well-established produc- 
tion centers or management agencies with creative staff already on board 
might be able to "fire up^or a single pilot in any case. ?'We did not send 
a program to^he [proposal] competition. It was just on the basis of a pro- 
posal thai was written , and as far as they ' re [ the proposal review panel] 
concerned, if you have never done one program, you are on the same footing 
as someone who has a whole track record" (Barrera, 1974, interview). 



.'X 
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The "safest" reconxmendatlon, on all grounds except political, might 
be to devote Federal funds only to thpse procttfction centers that have al- 
ready* demonstrated competence ih. producing successful programming at the ^ 
national level. On the other hand, such a strategy would tend to entrench 
the status quo.^ ' A step down from that would be to make longer-term grants 
to a variety of centers for the production of only a pilot. Several pos- ^ 
sflfle .mechanisms along these lines were suggested In an earlier segment of 
this chapter. A minimal recommendation would be to have a second revic 
panel that would actj^^ate after all Federal requirements for review pan\els 
had been satisfied; this second panel would be outside the Government, a|^d 
composed mainly or entirely of professional broadcasters. Qr perhaps an 

entirely different mechanism is needed,^ In any case,' the problei&s of judg- 

\ 

ing production potential in television from written documents are' widely 
perceived. ^ . 

Opportunities for Local and ^ji ^rity Involvements . Through subcont^ract- 

ing parts of the production, such as film, animation, scripts, .and music, 

) 

there- is considerable opportunity tQ involve smaller production units in "ina- 
jor national programming. Given the reality that minority-based prodaction 
units are more likely to be found in the smaller organizations than in the 

few major organizations capable of handling the logistics required for na- 

**** ^ ■ ^ 

tionally-distributed television programnjing, the subcontracting proces^ ap- 
pears to be an excellent vehicle for siigrfif ieatnt involvement of minority 
production units in a rapid and significant way. AIT has also found that 
local stations that would be unable,^ in terms of time, staff and facilities, 
to produce an entire series can produce limited numbers of programs within 
series. Given a good management system, significant involvements can extend 

{ 

well beyond the domain. of the principal grantee, However, if typical gov- 



ernmental subcontracting procedures apply, allowing numerous smaller pro- 
duction houses opportunities to insert segments into series can be a cum- 
« bersome and time-c.on^uIning -task. • 

Distribution ^ Promotion and Utilization . . 

. ^ National Distribution . In Chapter Two, and In Wltherspoon's commis- 
sioned paper (1975), dlatrlbutlon systems were discussed In some detail. 
The general conclusion' reached was that, for the In-home audience, PBS Is 

^^t^l the moA likely method of distribution for national purposive chil- 
^.dren's programming that would involve Federal funding. Access to this lim 

>^lted-channel system Is. necessarily limited and competitive. This Implies 
that possibilities and lllc^Uhood of distribution should be examined as 
early in the^lanning and funding process as possible; that funding large 
numbers of programs simultaneously will probably be in excess of what the 
national distribution system can handle; and that 1^ make;/ more sense to 
heavily fund a very liinited nusnber of series than to fund marginally a 
larger humber of series. Thejobjective is not to produce programs; the ob- 
jective/-ls to attract andaffect as many target audience members as possi- 
ble* The judged potential of a series to do that in sufficient numbers 
will be a major determinant of whether die^ sejries is offered access to the 
national distribution system, and the actual performance of the series in 
doing that will be a major determ^.nant » in the series* ability to retain 
that access. As one moves fr.om national to non-national distribution sys- 
tems, there are somewhat fewer .pjpbX^ps of getting access to systems, if 
they exist in.v^he first place (see Bransford, 1975^ commissioned paper) , 
but increasing problems of funding programming that will be competitive 
with the national programming.^ 
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The technology of electronic communication has advanced tremendously 
within the last 25 years, and it would be naive to assume that by the turn 
Of the century, 25 years hence, there will not be similarly dramatic ad- 
vanc^s^ Th^ psychological and sociological functions served by these new ' 
media configurations, howev/x^, jinay not be so dramatically changed. There 
is understandable enthusiasm about what will be possible with such not-so- 
futuristic systems as interactive television, distributed by csable or sat- 
ellites (see, e.g., Witherspoon; Greenberg; Bransford, comiaissioned papers). 
Given that it;) will be possible to individualize purposive in-home media of- 
ferings, does its^ therefore follow that the target audience will want and 
use that type of media services? Educators saw the possibilities for in- 
home instructional use of AM radio, then FM radio, then VHF television, then 
UHF television, now cable, and soon, interactive systems* If one were to 
plot the extent and impact of formal in-home instructional uses of these 
media in the U. S. over time, it would not give rise to /great optimism as 
the line projects into the future. In-home purposive television for chil- 
dren made its greatest impact^ when it met th^^mpetition head on—with en- 
tertainment values. To the extent that "the competition" will cont^inue to 
offer entertainment, then the advocates of advanced in-home instructional 
bystems should be persuasive that "the competition" can and would be met 
effectively. This demonstration isy^very bit as important as the demonstra- 
^tion of signal-processing capacity. In the more controlled atmosphere of 
the school, as discussed in Chapter Two, there sight well be fewer "sociol- 
ogical obstacles" for incorporating new media configurations. 

Promotion * To the broadcaster, promotion is another link in the chain 
that, if ignored, can cripple the entire process. After the program is ^ 
made and distributed, people have to look at it/ and to do this, they need 
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to know that it is available and Want to see it at least once; this is the 
function of promotion. The merits of the show must carry it after that. 
At one time an NCET task force was discussing the possibility of a full- 
time promotion person (Berkman to Hertzler, memo, July 25, 1972). In the 
ESAA-funded productions, promotion has not been given the high priority 
that the broadcasting community woujd have given it, Jiowever. Instead, the 
emphasis was on only a part of the televisioiS process, mainly in production 
of programs. 

Even now, no mention *ls made of allowable budget categories or strat- 
^^egies for promo tioii in the ESAA announcements which invite proposes. In 
the explanation of the scoring system foi' evaluating proposals, no points 
are to be given to a, plan for promotion. Thje only time the word "promgtion" 
is mentioned is in the enumeration of "deliverables"; six promotional spots 
are required: three one-minute spots and three thirty-second spots. Aida^ 
Barrera, producer of CARRASCOLENDAS , (1974, interview) noted the extreme 
handicap a series is put under if it hasi^^ no resources for promotional ac- 
^ tivity: stations may not know about the Wogram; they may put il on at poor 
times; they may need information that CARRASCOLENDAS could supply on audi- 
ence-building techniques; the audience is accustomed to responding to shows 
that are heavily promoted; ". . .because of\the severe limitations on pro- 
motions, we just cannot even get out to the stations to promote it. We can- 
not get out with the word on anything." 

Because they were able to acquire "outside" \ money , CTW and BC/TV both 
mounted heavy promotion campaigns for their ch±|diren*^ serits, coordinated, 
at times, by professional public relations firms. All, whose programs are 
targeted to the in-school audience, used s^f^ices of a professional pub- 



lic relations firm with "outside" money. ""^^i ^. 
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kp'oarwai-y some ESAA monies have recently been committed "after the 
fact" to somd or all ESAA programs In approximate amounts of $15,000 per 
series (B erkm anV 4975 > interview). In PBS, promotion efforts are needed 
n^t just to get the' target audience to watciif' promotion Is needed to get 
stations to carry the show In the iPl^t place. While $15,000 might be ade- 
quate to make some efforts at contacting staMon managers. It Is hardly a 
budget for promoting a series to the public dn a natj-onal basis. This Is, 
we believe, a form of false economy. If 10 percent of a ^bD4;al substantial 
budget could double, th^ size of the audience, that would probablyij^ the 
best Investment that could be made, 

Utlllzatloa , Utilization Is obviously difficult to nri^age for a na- 

tlonal, voluntary In-home audience. Utilization materials can even be of- 

. , • - '. 

fered free, but the number of requests will never reach the number of vlew- 

ers, Utlllzartlon that requires the supervisory help of a parent cannot be 




controlled or assured. In general. It would be a mistake to design 



an In*- 



home national program that required external utilization materials or pro- 
cedi^res before It could be effective, unless the materials were commonly 
available and child-accessible, « However, the effectiveness of almost any 
In-home purposive program that can stand on Its own can then be Improved 
by the addition guided utilization procedures. CTW, for example, has 
done significant work In utilization at the community level through Its Com- 
munlty \ducatidn Serv4f>es, -If mothers can be enlisted, trained, and sup- 
plied with supppxting materials to assist her chlld*s learning from the pro- 
gram-, that will be an add%d benefit. Evaluations of SESAME STREET have 
shown that just a post^vlewlng discussion of the program between parent and 
child enhances learning. There wl\l ^Iways be significant numbers of chll- • 
dren,' however, who will view the program, but not. gain the benefits of these 



supporting utilization activities. Taking their interests into account 
leads to the conclusion that the program should be designed to stand alone 
The greatest opportunity for benefiting from utilization materials and ac- 

* 

tlvities lies with the In-school j^udienc^ where the^i^wing*' environment 
is much more controlled, and the teacher is in a supervis6ry>ole. AIT, 
for example, places considerable emphasis and resources on the utilisation 
materials for every s^ies it pro<fuces; the materials are considered an in- 
tegral and essential part of the package. Teacher guides are distributed 
by the hundreds of thousands. Frequently, in-service utilization training 
for the teachers themseV^s is required to get maximum impact from an in-, 
schoolytelevision series. Because the in-school utilizers are known-/in 
theoryl^ne could generate a list of -^all the' names of in-schodl viewerL at 
any point, in t4jatte — the utilization system can operate efficiently through 
its non-broadcast channels^. . ^ ' ^ 

low priority given to utilization by USOE in the administration 
of the*ESA^^i^ograms is evident from its^kenism. The "Deliverables," 
specified in the ^^^^t for Proposal, are to^lnclude the total utiliza- 
tion package: . "Five (5) dbpiies of teacher guide mater^ls consisting of 

naP-f^m for each production. "^"-The "utiliza- 
tion plan" is as follows: USOE will cop>;^the single sheets of papeV^nd 
send -single copies to station managers. Then, if anyone requests" teacher 
guide materials, and addresses the request to the station, the station can 
send the person a second generation copy of the one-page material. 

Evaluat>ion of Purposive Programming in Children's Television ' 

Introduction . -Considering only evaluations associated with specific 
programs or series, one can enter^the policy arena by exploring the issues 
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associated with evaluation research in terms of its conceptualization, exe- 
cution, and utilization. The program-specific research can be farther brc^en 
down into formative and summative evaluations. / 



The 'terms "formative evaluation" and "summative evaluation" 
originated with Michael Scriven (1967), although the underlying 
concepts predate these particular labels which are now in common 
use. ^ ^Formative research/ evaluation deals in general with prod-^ 
act or program improvement; it functions to provide evaluative 
feedback to the production staff while there is atill time to in- 
corporate this information aftd change -the program. Formative re- 
search applies to the formation or formative stages of a pr6gram 
or product, Summative research, on the other hand, reports only o 
after the program (or subdivision thereof) is complieted; it eval- 
uates, after the fact, the extent to which the program (or sub- 
division thefeof) fulfilled its objectives. Stake (1967) added 
precision to Scriven's terms byvcontras ting the criteria to whiph 
formative and sumn^ative evaluations are oriented. Formative eval- 
uation is oriented to "developer-author'-publisher criteria and 
standards." (In the EXV setting, we would probably substitute 
writer, producer^ director,) Summative evaluatipn, on the other 
hand, is oriented to "consumer-administrator-teacher criteria and 
standards." (In ETV we would probably add "sponsoring agency,") 
Lelke, 1973,. p. 348) ' . , 
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Conceptuali^aj^ion of Pre-FormatiS>B Evaluations . Whether done outside 
the Government (as was the. cas6 with SESAME STREET), defined by legislation 
(as was the case with CARRASCOLEM)AS and VILLA ALEGRE) , or determined in- ad- 
vance by the "customers" for a series (as was the case with INsIdE/OUT) , much 
decisiop-making must take place prior to actual formative research for a spe- 
cific program development. Minimally, this analysis needs to coVei^ the fol- 
lowing four po|jits: 

1/. Who . Here is the specification of target audience. 

Typically, this is done with standard demographics: age, sex, 

ethnicity, geographic locale, socio-economic status, etc. 

Equally important to demographics, however, can be psychologi- 

■ .. > . • . ' ■ * 

cal measurements, such as feelings of alienati^on, attitudes. 
\ toward school,, self-concept , etc, * * 

^'^'v 4^ 
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' 2. Has What Needs . From the specification of needs, dis- 
cussed earlier in Chapter Four, will generated later in ^ 
^ the development stages the measurable . objectives, if any, 
for the television series. 

3. That Might Be Addressable by Television . Television 
is nbt an appropriate medium for every defined need. The 

^ sociology of the proposed target audience., as discussed in 
Chapter Two, is a major factor in determining feasibility^. 
^* With Likelihood of Success . Success in this case would 
.mean acceptable levels of audience attracted, and successful 
levels of d^onstrable impadt on the audience. Neither type 
of success can be predicted with anything approaching reli- 

^ ability. Shows carrying no educational requirements at all 
fail every year, and purposive television is vulnerable on 
both fronts (audience size and impact). 

■ - - - I ' 

There is, however, a group of back^ound or- pre-formative questions, 
answers to which can raise^ the prpbabildties of success, or at the very 
least point out when the probabilities are low. Several obstacles or bar- 
riers to progra^m success will yield to some form of empirical analysis. 
Here^again, the sociology of the audienre is critical. When does the tar- 
get audience watch television? What ishows do they like now? Why do they 
watch those shows? What elements <^f those shows ;are particularly appeal- 

audrle^ce? 



ing to the target a\. 



Who controls the set in the home? What appeals 



will be necessary to get the cooperation of this controller, if different 
from. the target audience? Does the target audience have any interest in the 
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subject matter being proposed? Do they have any fears or other fortiis of 
resistance to the proposed subject ma|:ter? What is the present level of 



knowledge within the target audience" on the subject matter being proposed? 
ArjB they; committed at present to a schedule of activities tl;iat will be real 
* competition for the proposed viewing time? Can they afford ancillary mate- 

rials? V, If so, how mi'ght they be delivered and utilized? Even with all 

' . ^ • ' ■ ■ * ' •' 
answers in hand, there is absolutely no guarantee of success '^r a proposed 

program. The utility of this kind of information to program planning strat- 

egy, however, should %e self-evident, 

This pre-formative -activity can be summarized as follows: monitoring^ 



the Capacities and constraints of the teq^nicai delivery sy9£em§; monitor-*^ 
ing and identifying needs; and conducting a form o^f marketing research ot 
feasibility study when a likely prospect for television treatment has been . 
tentatively identified. ^. ^ " , ^ 

Conc.ep t ual iza t ion of Forjnative Evaluations , The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting does quite a bit of physical system monitoring XKatzman, 1973; 
Lee & Pedone, 1974), but there remain serious gaps in informatibn essential 
to rational planning. The gaps exist for almost every alternative to 'the 
Public Broadcasting Service as a. delivery' system, USOE should consider re- 
questijig the National Center for Ediicatiorial Statistics to conduct the tech- 
nological monitoring not being fielded. at present by CPB. .This should in- 
elude, a^ tracking pf the real and potential in-school audience for teievi- 
sion, as delivered by various sy|tems. . V ^ 

Formative evaluations are supposed to help producers. A necessary 
condition .for effective forpiative evaluation is* an attitudinal environment 
of cooperation and tru^t between producer and formative researcher. If 
this is missing, nothing else- will matter very much. The importance of this 
\inkage has been stressed repeatedly (Lesser, 1974; Palmer, 1974; Layxd, 1972; 



Mlelke7^t972W , The references atbve speak as'well Vo the dual Tesponsibil- 
ities invcjtved In making work what some call an unnatural marriage between 
ire^earch and production. It requires typically a 'sijgnif icant reorientation 
on the part of both researchers and producers ^o find that middle ground 
where both can talk to each other and help each other ti^ward the conrmon goal 
of producing the best program jgossible. \ 

•:If formative researqh -fails to provid^'^^^lul information to tlie pro-^'^ 
duction staff, it has failed as formative , research.^ Conversely, if forma- 
tive research does provide useful information to the prodiy:tion decision- 

making process. It has succeeded, and this may or may not be witW.n the 

■ . " ^ ■ ^ ^ ■ • • " y 

framework of standard criteria for methodological rigor. " 

Formative Research ; Execution . In principle, the domain of formative 
research questions is the domain oi production questions. These can be very 
situation-specific, and not amenable to advance specification. If the pro- 
duction question is Vshould insert A come before or after insert B," it is^ 
the job of lEormative research to devise a methodology^ to answer that'ques- 




or at least to attempt a data-based jtidgitfent It is the further re- 
sponsibility of\ormative research to deliver that judgm^tO: in time to be 
used in the rfecis ion-making, and to .deliver it in a form that can be under- 
stood and utilized. This is much easier said than «lone. 



' L 

\ y employ 



Very little can be generalized about the methodo;togies. employed in 
formative research in children's television nor. are formative evaluations 

ypicaily comparable across different series. Sometimes special appara- 
tuses are employed; e»g., distractor techniques, freeze-framing on the* 



i 



TV scre;|j||; special -graphic questionnaires, and so on. On what basis would , 
one compare a distractor study of SESAME STREET, and ^ye^lnovement photograph 



study of THE, ELECTRIC COMPANY, a qualitative reaction to the p#lot fir ZOOM, 
a questionnaire-based* study for VILLA ALEGRE, an in-^class charting of the 
flow of follow-ui^roup discugsion for INSIDE/OUT, and an eye contact analy- 
sis of two CARRASCOLENDAS programs? This is an incomplete listing of form- 
ative research methodologies used just on the six programs examined in depth. 

The mixture is further confounded by dif f erences „in research. opportunity 

. 1 . •• • • 

(funding, personnel, time), and program objective (cognitive, attitudiiial^ 

behavioral, and various 'combinations'* of these). 

Utilization of Forma t ive ' Evalua t ion . The "proof of the pudding" for 
formative research is in its utilization. Land (1972) reports several con- 
Crete instancy wliere.formativd {research led to prdgram improvements at CTW. 
The research director at VILLA ALEGRE cited similar instances (DeAvila, 1974, 

0 

interview). This is what formative research is. supposed to do. Ultimately, 
of course, these improvements should register in the summative evaluations 
as well. * _ " _ " 

There is a danger in losing^ sight of this primary function if formal 
formative research reports must be submitted to project funders or to PBS 
for use as summativie i^esearch; i.e., for use in making funding or distri- 
bution decisions. First of all, it is very difficult to serve an in-house 
producer and an outside decision-maker with 'the same research report. The 
formative research must bfe introduced with appropriate qualifications, his- 

0 

torical context, ^ata tables, appendices, aftd narrative for the outside reader 
^but that lowers the probability thaft iti-house pro'ducers^ will read it. A 
second 4^ger in sending formative research "working documents" during pro- 
duction is that it puts new pressures on both research and production. In- 
house, the formative researcher can say "this segment is terrible," but he 
or she will have hesitations in saying this in print for outside readership. 
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A producer is typically sensitive enough already just placing material for 
scrutiny and evaluation amo'ng in-house colleagues. If mistakes are to be 
aired publicly, especially before ther^ is a chance to correct them, this 
will threaten the necessary openness between researcher and producer. If 
tesearchis forced into the form of PR, no one is served, least of all the 
produce^, for whom it was intended. 

This can present a^ dilemma to those in-house evaluators on ESAA proj-^ • 
ects,- where pilots and accompanying evaluations are examined before go/no- 
go decisions are made for the series as a whole. If a bad "report card" Is 
turned in, the project may be terminated. If not terminated by USOE, then 
PBS, examining the same report card, might decide not to distribute it. . 
Yet both USOE and PBS have a right to examine evaluative data about a se- 
ries or pilot for which major investments must still be made. It should 
be recognized that & summative-type decision is being made from a formative 
evaluation report. Few would advocate that in-holise staff conduct the sum-' ^ 
mative evaluations for precisely the reasons that cause the problem here: 
a report card written by. in-house sta'ff for outside readership, in which 
significant .consequences are at stake, presents a conf lict/^f^nterest . The 
recommendation is that formative evaluation .be" done by in-house staff for ^ 
an in-house readership, and that the reports stay in-house. Formative *eval- 
uation makes too important a contribution to series improvement for it to 
be put under ^e pressure of serving a summative role. "If summative-type 
decisions are to be made on a pilot, then summative procedures should be em- 
ployed to generate the evaluations, and these are considered next. • 

• * 
Summative Evaluation ; Conceptualization . Oversimplified; the purpose 

of summative evaluation is to measure performance against objectives: did 
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^ nhe program or the. series do what it was supposed to do? 



The ans^yto the question is useiful to a variety of group3: ^e.g., 

for sponsors: was it a good investment? Should we refund? 

for administrators: should we include it in the curriculum? 

,for parents: should we encourage our child to watch it? 

for the producers: how can we incorporate the summative 
data as formative input for future projects? 
^ for policy makers: does this augujr well for; future invest- 

ments of this type? ^Does it compare well with alter- 
native forms of investments? 

•for basic researchers: what principles emerge that might 
be applicable elfeewhere? 

Lesser (1974) states: "Summative evaluation must go. beyond assessing 
simple overall effects on all children ('Does it work?') and attempt also 
to answer these more meaningful questions ('For whom and under what condi- 
tions does it v^k?*)" (p. 144). Even this assumes that 'forking" or "not 
working" can be denned in acceptable measurement procedures, but thi| can- 
not be- taken as a given. In general, cognitive informatidn gain/poses the 
least difficulty in measurement, attitude change is more difficult (espe- 
cially with young children) , and behavioral change (as well as complex .af- 
fective change, such as with' self-concept) is very difficult indeed to meas- 



ure. 



Impact assessment can be a double-edged sword. Many consider it Qssen-r 
tia^ for accountability purposes; it guides production strategy; it is per- 
haps the only way that experience can be cumulative; it is a necessary form 

of feedb'ack for rational decision-making. On the other hand, worthwhile 

f ■ . 

goals are n9t necessarily measurabl-e; the^ state of the measurement att can 
limit what is attempted via televisiojij; television may excel in the very 
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affective domain that eludels precise measurement; incomplete measurement 
can be misinterpreted as the total^f f ect of a series; summative evalua- 
tions can be dysfunctional if the measurement asks Question X, and the 
program stresses content Y. * , 

A television series that is widely viewed will have a variety of ef- 
fects, most of which will not be measured^ systematically. The goal struc- 
ture which generates research measurements tends to be nartow (reach, at- 
titude change, ^information gain, behavior change) by comparison to th^xV 
tende^ripples of effect that are observable after the fact. The needs of 

le sponsor typically will not extendo to the assessment of the secondary 
and tertiary effects, and so they tend not to ^e brought' into the measure- 
ment 'st;r at egy at all. 



) 



It seems commonplace to anticipate in ajlvance th^ultiple effects of 
such, interventions as building a new lake in an area: water supply recre- 
* ation, new j(?bs, aesthetic enhancement, flood control, Attraction of tour- 
ists, effect on land values^ and sa on. It is far less common to antici- 
pate in advance, muc^ i^s specify in advance with stated objectives, the 
multiple effects of a television series: spill-over audience for other 
television programs, |.igipact on the image of public broadcasting in general, 
effects on audiences outside the specified target audience, impact on de- 
livery andp utilization systems, general contribution to knowledge, effects 
^ on^^ther ins^titutions such as schools /and community agencies, stimulation 
|0^f basic research,^ impact on the general language and culture, secondary 
audiences reached thipugh the interpersonal network, evaluations by pro- 
fessional groups, reactions of the press, associative/dissociative influ- 

• . c- 

ences on other, TV programs (both commercial and nonconimercial) , influences ^ 
^ on funding 'availabilities for future pr^>gi:^s, negative/undesirable/socially 
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* dysfunctional effects, effects on international audiences throiigh exports, 

* * • \ * 

Impact on the talent pool available for further work, impacts that are ob- 

servable only long after the program is finished, and so on and on. Almost 

every producer of .children's television programs^ with Federal involvements 

^ can supply anecdotes in almost every instance above; they are empty 

or "near empty" categories in any sense other than in the body of formal 

evaluation research literature. 

There are occas'ional instances wherjs simmiative data do not need to be 
generated experimentally; they emerge naturally. In the case of ZOOM, one 
o/ the objectives was to get participation on the part of the audience with- 
in the program. On a sustained basis, ZOOM has been getting between 2000 
' and 5000 letters from children per week (Sarson, 1975, interview). BIG BLUE 
MARBLE contains a one-minute segment inviting children to write' in for the 
name and address of a Pen Pal in anoth^ country. Four airings of BIG BLUE 
MARBLE resulted in over 7000 Pen Pal requests from target audience members 
(Burson-Marstellar , 1974). 

The most fundamental form of summative evaluation is viewer accept- 
ance. In television, exposure itself must be an effect that is reached be- 
fore the hoped-for gains resulting from exposure can take place. In national 
programming for in-home audiences , this exposure is voluntary, and it is 
measured in some form of ratings. Ratings vary from "too^small to measure" 
(especially on public stations) to rare peaks of over 50% of all TV house- 
holds (always on commercial stations). 

If reach and impact could be considered simpllsticaliy in terms of al- 
gebraic equivalencies, whidh, Slas, they cannot, Wlinipact measure of .10 



for a program that reached a million people^ ,( id; QOO, 000 *^pact units") 
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would be a much better investment than an Impact measure of 50 for a pro- 
gram that reached a thousand people (50,000 "impact unit^*;^. This hypo- ' 
thetical example impli^ that message design variations intended to in- 
crease the learning gained from exposure must be weighed against the effect 
of those same variations on the amount of audience attracted. A television 
program that teaches very well but can attract hardly any audience at all 
is no bargain. The ideal, /jof course, is to maximize voluntary exposure and 
concurrently to maximize the learning that takes place for the exposed view- 
ers. Even small gains become impressive when widely achieved, in the same 
way that a half -inch of gin in the bathtub is still an impressive amount of 
gin. • 

- ■ ■ . r . ' ' • . ., ■ ' • " 

Wliile the ratings and other forms of audience measures are subject to 
methodological weaknesses, they have in general the advantage of being, 
standardized services not connected with any particular program or service, 
hence npt manifestly subject to systematic bias in favor of ^(or against) a 
particular program. The assessment of performance versus/goals for a pro- 
gV^m^J^^^f a different nature, and policy issues emerge on who should con- 
duct the assessment, and under what conditions, and by what standards. 

For purposive children's television projects, the weight of our experi- 
ence in this investigation is clear-cut in the case of formative evaluation: 
the, formative evaluation ^taff should be in-house. The suramative^ evaluation 
* issue Is more complex. While a Nielsen Audimeter is totally disinterested 
in what program is tuned in, hence the resultant ratings have no systematic 
bias in favor of one program or another, .this same value of "disinterest" 
±h not necessarily the most useful for the more experimentally-based assess- 
ment of.' curriculum goals. 
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The contracted production agency should not be asked to summatlvely 

o 

. determine for Itself with In-house sta;f f whether goals were met and refund- 
ing should be made, because such*a procedure would lack credibility and be 
a form of conf llct oOf Interest, Th/ arguments In favor of total Independ- 

, ence between evaluation staff and production agency^ are mostly «based on the 
assumption that the in-house relationship is ^oo "cozy," and will dilute 
scientific objectivity because of the production agency's desire for Ijpn- 

gevity ancf its resistance to looking ba^ in public. 

i 

On the other hand, if the &ummative evaluation is contracted to a com- 
pletely "disinterested" third party contractor, there may be little motiva- 
tion to develop the desig^ into maximum sensit j.vity for finding effects if 
there really are effects. A research contractor with no interest in the 
goals of a program can set self-interest priorities, ^or example, in terms 
of ease of measurement, least effort, and maximum profit, and still conduct 
research that is ostensibly "rigorous." A measurable effect of a televi- 
sion program is such a fragile thin^ that it is simplicity itself to i^sign 
studies that will almost guai^antee In advance a finding of "no effect." 
Worse yet would be a "researcher for hire" who was ignorant of broadcasting 
and audience sociology. Worst of all would be a "researcher for hire" who 
had his/her own particular axe to grii^d. 

A Federal agency or public official deeply involved in a social action 
program can also affect, directly or indirectly, the conduct aTid" utiliza- 
tion of summative evaluations. Carol H. Weiss (1973) has^li/rltteri insight- 
fully about the compatibilities and conflicts between the evaluation re- 



search community and the pplitical community that generates many of the so- 

L - 

cial action programs being evaluated. Some of her ideas are sampled here. 
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Some programs are terminated In spite of favorable evaluation reports; 

others are sustained in spite of negative evaluation reports; still others 

are never subjected to formal evaluation at all. Different systems of "ra- 

tionallty" are employed: the evaluator assesses the overtly stated goals 

(to Improve X and Y) , while the politically-oriented decision-maker may f o- ^ 

cus on more covert, unstated goals (to keep this or that pressure group 

quiet; to show that the administration or the department is "doing some- 

f 

thing" about the problem) . "A coni^iderable amount of ineffectiveness may 
be tolerated if a program fits well with prevailing values, if it satisfies 
voters, or if it pays off political debts" (p. 40). Politically-generated 
program goals tend to be grandiose, and, in the hard-nosed, data-baiged Vorld 
of the social scientist/evaluator , overly optimistic and even unrealistic, 
"What the Congress writes into legislation as program objectives is not. 
necessarily what the -Secretary's office or the director of the national pto- 
gr^ see as their mission, nor what the stat« or local project managers or 
the operating staff actually try to accomplish" (p. 39). 

The question is how to structure a policy recommendation for the con- 

<^ - 
duct of^summative evaluations that is administratively feasible, that has 

the greatest probability of generating evaluation 4ata that are both valid 

and useful, and that guards against some of the more setious abuses to which 

the funder, the production agency, and the research/evaluation organization 

might be vulnerable, ^ j, ^ 



In the relationship between production agency and evaluation organiza- 
tion, there ±k middle ground between (1) In-^house self-evaluation and (2) 
total detachment: it is cooperation between the evaluating agency and the 
evaluated agency. The argument made here is that, organizationally, the 



%, 
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evaluation agency should be external to the production agency, but should 
consult and cooperate with the production agency in devising instruments, 
designs, and content coverage areas that the production agency can approve 
of as yielding a fair test of program effects. Hostility ja^y either party 
toward the pther can effectively cripple the utility of the evaluation ef- 
fort on many grounds. There must be continuing communication between the 
evaluator and the production agency. \ 
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The utility of a third-party review/advisory panel, not beholden to 
the particular Federal funding agency or Federal program, the production 
agency, or the evaluation agency,, should also be considered. The panel 
should probably be composed of non-^Federal personnel, perhaps communica- 
tion research/evaluation scholars drawn from universities, and retained by 
USOE for advisory sexrvice when needed. Useful services th^ such a panel 
could perform include: •r- 

1. an outside opinion on appropriate criteria for an evalua- 
Xijfclon well in advance of an actual proposal for the evaluation; 

2. an outside opinion on the appropriaten^s of an evaluation 
proposal before it is executed; • ^ 

3. advisory input to help the appropriate USOE official ar- 
bitrate any disputes arising between evaluation organization 
and^^^i^oduction agency; X . 

coasultar tive in put for mid-stream problems that might; 

arise in the process of the. evaluation; and f . 

5. external review' of the completed evaluation report. 
The goal is to design and carry out rigorous and replicabli^ studies that 
will show effects, if there are effects, and to analyze the effects in ways 
that make the data useful for administrators and policy makers who are sim- 
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llarly Interested In the goals. ^ 

Smnmatlve Evaluation ; Execution , . . the controlled experiment 

Is the standard against which, other research methods are judged" (Webb & 
Campijell, 1973, p. 938), These leading authors In the area of methodology 
cite the "grave methodological difficulties of selection bias" in most stud- 
ies of broadcast television. Yet they provide no concrete model or ex^le 
of adequate experimental design. For regular broadcast programming, they 
note that random assignment of in-home audience members to "viewing" artS 
"non-viewing" conditions .-is "often Impossible." This assessment is testi- • 
mony to the difficulty of the summative evaluation task in purposive chil- 
dren's television. '^X . * 

In brief, t% problems of self-selection, which arean Inherent part 

of broadcasting to the home audience, since "nobody can force anyone to 

/s^jafi^ji anything," are that the apparent effects of the series might actually 

be due. In indeterminate degree, not to the series Itself, but to whatever 

it was that Induced one to watch in the first place. If one compares a 

motivated information-seeker who patched a program with an unmotivated non-^' 

seekei of information who did not watch a program, viewing or not viewing 

the program, may be less Important in interpretirig their differences than 

thei^ motivation or non-motivation to seek information.. Thi& is a classic 

problem .in nationally-broadcast teaevisiori when natural in-home settings ^ 

are employed, w ■ ^ ■ ' 

\ 

In-school settings afford^ opportunities for true experimental control, 
as when randomly-selected classrooms do and do not show the program (see, 
e.g.. Ball & Bogatz' evalua(£ion of THE ELECfRIC COMPANY, ^.973). However, 
when groups of in-home audiences were either "encoutaged to view" or "not 
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encouraged to view," the lack of control became apparent when some of the 
"encouraged" children did riot in fact view,, and some of the "not encouraged" 
children did in fact view (Ball & Bogatz, 1970), Greater control .was avail- 
able in the second year of evaluating SESAME STREET by going on cable, find- * 
ihg neighborhoods not connected to the cable, then connecting cable to the 
"viewing" group, but not to the "non-viewing" group (Bogatz & Ball, 1971), 

■ ■/ . ■ - 

The design and execution of a suiranative evaluation cannot be prescribed 

<? . * " 

generically; they must instead derive on a case-by-case basis a^ a result 

I 

of several considerations, including: ■ ' ^\ ^ . 

1. the nature, specifieity, and measurability of the effects 

to be measured (cognitive, affective^, behavioral); ° ' 

2. the target audience and the sociological setting for the 
target audience (age groups-in homes vs. in-sc^iool); 

3. the organization of the summative evaluation staff (in- 

hotise, out-of-house, combinations of the two); « , v 

4. start-up time allowed (6ummiat±Ve instruments developed in 
time for pre-broadcast baselines or not); 

5. the^ extent to which secondary and tertiary effects are 
considered within the domain of the mission for , the summative 
evaluation; 

6. the amount of funding for summative evaluation (a single 
natl,pnal probability survey can cost $150,000); the entire 
evaluation budget for INSIDE/OUT was perhaps 1/10 that amount? 

7. the decision options into which the* summative evaluation 
will provide, inputs^ (e^g. , refunding, termination, possible^ 
modification, applicability to other Federal programs, mar- 
ketability, and' so on); and 
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8. the specificity of the summative evaluation mission 
(e.g., evaluate one series only vs. comparative evaluations 
.of two or more series). 

A true field experlment^j^th national ^random samples of target audi- 
ence members, would be ideal. It also might cost .as much as or more than 
the television series it would be designed to evaluate. This design will 
not be found in the evaluation lite^ture for national children's televi- 
sion programming. In 'fact, so far as we kno.w, the only purposive children's 
television series distributed nationally to receive summative evaluations" 
that compared goals with achievement after exposure to' a full series, are 
SESAME STREET, THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, and CARRASCOLENDAs". The current ver-. 
sion of CARRASCOLENDAS, which is substantially (^fferent from the earlier 
version bearing th% same name, has not been evaluated summatively . Neither" 
has VILLA ALEGRE, ZOOM, or INSIDE/OUT. - ' 

In one of the CTW summative evaluation reports. Ball ^nd Bogatz spend ' 
almost an efttire page enumerating the questions that could not be addressed 
in their. evaluation of THE ELECTRIC COMPANY (Ball & Bogatz, 1973, p. 6). 
Even longer lists of unaddressed questions could easily be supplied. If 
these two series, with well-funded research operations, are lacking data- 
based answers to relevant questions, the paucity of. information is obviously 
greater for other purposive chii!dr^n's television program that have no siim- 
matiye research. ' , - , ^ 

The programs funded by the Emergency School Aid Act, such as VILLA 
ALEGRE and CARRASCOLENDAS have no full-series summative evaluation; there 
are at present no concrete plans for conducting s'ummative evaluations, dnd 
fun'ds for the TV research may become available later only if evaluation money 
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is. left oyer from the large studies involved with other parts of the ESAA 
projects (Wargo, 1975 interview) . The simple prerequisite of ^baseline 
data for summative evalj^ation among the target audience is rendered dif- 
ficult to impossible by this delayed and conditional consideration of sum- 
mative evaluation for' the twelve series of children's programs funded under 
the ESAA legislation, even though the legislation itself places considei^^ 
able stress oh the research components, both fomiative and summative: 

The Assi^ant Secretary may approve an application under 
/ this section only if he determines that the applicant — 

(A) will employ members of minority, groups in re- 
sponsible positions in development, production, and 
admirjistrative staffs; ^ . ' 

(B) will use modern television techniques of research 

* and production; and . " ' ^ ■ 

(C) has adopted effective procedui^es for evaluating 
education ^and other change achieved by children view- 
ing the program. (Publicyaw 92-318, Title VII, 
Section 711(b)(3) )' ^^T 

Summative Evaluatlorft Utilization . "As a matter of record, relatively. 

■ " ^ ~^ • 

few evaluation studies haVe had a noticeably effect^on the making and re- 
making of public policy" "(Weiss, 1973, p. 40)- The state of children's tele- 
vision progrmaming has definitely affected public policy, but perhaps less 
through formal summative evaluations of specific series designed to produce 
positive effects than through research, testimony, and political pressure 
brought to bea;r vis-a*-vis feared negative\f fects. ' . 

It is far more difficult to trace within the Federal Government any 
specific utilization or. impact of the relatively ^few summative evaluations 
that have be^ti conducted for pui^posyie children's television programming. 
Very few, if any, decisions Je^end for their outcome sglely <^n summative 
data. The summative "report cards" will almost inevitably be mixed: some 
successes and some failures, and we have yet to see an advance specification 



of a cutroff point of ^^^/jf^B^ev "If you achieve at least X% of your gpals 

with at least X% of .the target 4udience, you will be refunded; otherwise 

I - 

you will be terminated." Insteaff, the summative evaluations enter as one 
component in' an entire set of considerations, and these sets of considera- 
tions differ from office to office. For example^ the Public Broadcasting 
Service must consider its entire schedule line-up of children's programs, 
the capacity of the interconnection system, ratings, station^ acceptance, 
technical quality, clearances, costs, etc., plus sunnnative evaluation data. 
USOE must consider legislative mandates, agency priorities, other demands 
on funds, etc., .plus summative evaluation data. The question is: why c^n't 
the summative assignments be expanded to include more of the real decision- 
making needs and more of the non-curricular effects of a series? Target 
recipients for summative evaluations should not conduct 'or interfere with 
the process, but they should have input into setting its objectives so that 
real decision needs, and not ritualistic needs, would be served. - 



Conclusions and Policy Recommenda t ions for Formative and Summative 
Evaluation in Children's Television Programming . • . 

a. Formative Evaluation , « ' . , * 

1. All USOE-funded purposive children's television pro- 
' grams should have a formative evaluation component. 



2. The formative evaluation- stj^aff should be in-house 
with the production agency, 

to keep the boundaries distinct between producer 
needs (spotting problems, suggesting solutions) and more 
summatively-oriented sponsior interests, USOE, or whatever 
responsible agency Is delegated, should, if monitoring is 
necessary at all, monitor the formative evaluation process, 



not^the product, while production Is taking 4>lace. • 
4. Periodically, USOE should make the very modest in- 
vesti£ent ,that would be required to review, synthesize, 
and report all -format j(.v^ evaluation projects within its 
domain, with a view toward assisting the accumulation of 
formative experien'Cle that could transfer to future proj- 
ects. These reports should be required reading for 
future funding applicants^; 

Sdmmative Evaluation . 

1. Sponsors, distributors, utilizers^ and other groups 
with a defined interest in the outcome of a series shqjjld 
h^ve the opportunity for input into setting the agenda 
for summative evaluation of ^ that series. 

2. " The sununative evaluation contractor (s) should be 
organizationally independent of the production agency, 

but should ^'strive to develop evaluations that the pro^ 

0 ' . ■ 

dilution agency can approve of in terms of. content covered, 
the design itself, the measuremefit instruments to be em-* 
ployed, and analyse^ o£^ data to^be made. USOE should have 
available a m^hanism for third-party review to be ac tf^ ^ 
vated as needed for consulta^tive input, arbitration of 

\ ' ' 4 * 

disputes ,^ and review/evaluation of the. completed evalua- 
t ion report . ' 

3. When summa^ive>;J;yRe .decisions are to be made from evalu- 
ation of pilots, it is [recommended that summativie evaluation 
procedures, rather thair^f ormative qvaljuation .prtfce^Jures, be 
employed ^o generate the evaluation data. ^ , . ^- 
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4. With many of the goals recently assl^lHed to chil- 

\ . 

• dren \s television being in the affective area, there is 



far too little known about how to measure either success 

\ ■ - 

or fai\lure in the affective domain. This is not a pro- 
gram-specific problem, but a general one. For the benefit 



of the summative evaluations, as well as for the benef it^(lt*^ 
of the educational community In general, USOE should fund* 
or otherwise encourage basic research and development in 
the field of affective measurement. 

5. Until there are measurement procedures that can be 
generally agreed on as being reliable and valid in the^af-^\ 
fective domain* for children, summative evaluatloii^s of af- 
fecti^ve series should stress prerequisite eff^ts, such as 
extensiveness of in-home voluiy^ary exposure, liS^school uti- 
lization, liking, and comprehension of th^e intended audience 



6, In commercial .television, a major form*^of summative 



* evaluation is in the .ratings, or th^ amount of (target ]f £fu- 
dience delivered. This ^ no less important as a summa-*^ 

^ tive evaluation criterion in purposive cfhildren's tel^vi- , 
sion programming; it is a ^necessary^^ut not sufficient 
condition, h<3Wever, Idue to the additional requirement of -%7 

^ : ■ . ■ r 

Q O 

achieving desired effects among those reached. <> 
71^ As a.gtlMe for policy in the purposive use of teleVjfer 
.sion, stjumni^tive^evaluations are no substitut^e for basic 
research tha^^will increase our understanding of the 

^- « / • • . ; 

payicholiogifeal, functions setved by te^jBvi^dn programming. - 
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' Special Considerations for " the In-School Audience 

Much of fhe reasoning in earlier sections of this chapter applies to 
in-school or instructional television (ITV) as well. This final section 
is intended to be, where appropriate, a topicarl microcosm of the previous 
sections of the chapter, with attention being paid to different or special 
considerations that are brought td^bear when in^school television program- 
jtaing is the primary objective. Two fundamental distinctions of ITV that ^ 
generate a host of more specific ^distinctions are,: (1) the organizational/ 

« 

sociological setting; and (2) the traditional/philosophic commitment to 
maintain coirt*el--af /fflrm^l education at the local and state level. - 

Needs Assessment . Alienees for. in-home programming are .not organized 
or identified with a partlciri.ar institution. In contrast, the in-school au- 
dience is located within a highly structured organizational/institutional 
setting, and thia' has a bearing bxt needs assessment. ' The schools are con- 
tinuously In ^bcess of conducting needs^ssessment and devising curricul^im 

to meet^ those .nefafls. In this systemic setting, television is only one of 

, ^ « * . -* • 

many componentjs, and the schools should be Involved lr\ needs assessment for 
<^at least two' reasons: (1) fear .of Federal curriculum-setting is removed 
thereby»{^ and (2) utilization should be higher among elements that have par-7 
ticlpated in 'deteni|r|nlng the consensus of heeds and the type of programming 
that/ig responsive to thsoe ne^dLs^ AJT, Executive birettor Edwin Cohen be- 

lieves that this consensus me#hanism woul(f deteAiitfe subjects that are 

** * k ^ 

taught to most students in &ost places and would be amenable to television 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

treatment. Hid estimates that about ten subject areas are taught at two^or 
three levels Iq, el^entSry school, and that these cojmnon interests and needs 
coul^ generate, from the grass roo^s level, a "national curriculum" that 
could ba addressed effectively with ih-schaol television programming. This 



would perhaps entail 25 to 30 series, far more than fs available today. 

^ : . / 

.Models of Program Development ! Engagement of ^the schools i as con- 
sumers, in the process of program development, which is the model employed 
By AIT, is different from the alternative models described for in-hojoe au- 
dience programming. Although both r^fer to national programming, -the in- 
home models share the feature that might be characterized as "deductive" 
in the sense that centralized decision-making establishes the need, the 
programming objectives, and the series is presumably distributed via na- 
tional U^^jer connect ton in some form." Tlje AIT model might be characterized 
^as "inductive" in the sense that the needs 'jand objectives are determined 
in the field by the consumer. It "grows" to a national program only with 
the advice and consent of each element in the constituency. National dis- 
tribution is not via national intetibonnection, but via utilizing the indi- 
vidual stations in the system. 

Funding . The decentralization^ of decision-making in the AIT model (se.e 
the section on INSIDE/OUT in Chapter Two) is accompanied by a decentraliza- 
tion of funding. The same values of multiple funding that accrues, say, to 
CTW apply as well to multiple sponsors for in-school programming. No single 
state agency can dictate content or treatment to the displeasure of the ' 
other agencies in the consortium. 

* • *. 

As for the Federal role in funding national in-schOol programming, 

there is a general resblutiotx, whicli ^we endorse as well, that was adopted 

by the Council of Chief State School Officers on November 20, 1974. The 

resolution is ks follows: - 

The Council of Chief State 'School Officers reaffirms its 
belief that educational television and new communications 
technologies offer -a great potential fot improving public 
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education and encourages active participation in efforts to 
develop the program. In order tOj^ealize the full benefits 
of educational television, it i^es^ntial tha't Xhere be^ 
ready availability to and wise use oB^high quality progW^lt; 
o ming. Such programming requires the cooperative efforts' of 
local, state, regional and national educational lea4er$.i and 
the Council members are urge* to participate in nationdjjL con- 
sortia and other cooperative arrangements. The Council . 
should work for the elimination of restrictions on the use 
of federal funds for the cooperative development of educa- 
tional television programming. 

The resolution was the result of two perceived problems in current inter- 
pretations of the Educational Amendments of 1974 (Cohen, 1974/75, interviews) 
(1) the general problem is that by July 1, 1978, st^es will no longer have 
the right to reserve monies for state-wide activities; instead, monies will 
have to pa^s through to the local education agencies.^ As a practical mat- 
ter, it is essentially impossible to fund quality programming at or through 
the local level. (2) The second problem is that the Educational Amendments 
of 1974, as presently interpreted, restrict the use of such monies to exist- 
ing "off the, shelf" materials-; For in-school telfevision, such programming 
is in very short supply. 2?IT would like a modification Vo allow the s^tes 
to invest money in the development of programming as well. AIT, which is 
the only organization we visited involved in developing new series exlu- 
sively for in-school use at the national level, seeks the opportunity fqr 
in-school television programming to compete for the Federal and state dol- 
lar alongside all other fearning resources. Given the high development 
costs and the systemic requirements of television, for television to compete 
the states need to ba.able to retain some of the money for state-wide serv- 
ice* the states need to iJfe able to develop the television materials they 
need to address the priorities they determine; and the States need to be 
•permitted to join in cooperative funding efforts for development of learn- • 
ing materials (TV or non-TV) addressed to mutual needs. Typically", at the 



state and local level, only about one to two percent of the budget is al- 
located for all learning materials, according ^to Cohen, placing a severe 
limitation on what the states can do by thems'elves in the way of develop- 
ing new and costly television series. They need Federal help, /At the 
Federal- level last year, about $137 million was allocated to the states for 
learning materials, and even a small fraction of that amount (say, 5 per- 
cent) could have a greats impact oti in-schoor television programming that 
could serve students all across the country* * - 

Attempts were made in earlier sections of this chapter to illustrate 
program development models that would be ^sensitive to consumer feedback, 
and even outwardly accountable to th^ consumer by way marketplace mech- 
anisms. ' The same value system applies to iri-school programming, ♦ The more 
s^^cific suggestions above are neither restricted to AIT as an organization 
nor to television as a learning resource. Accountability is built in to 
the process by placing decision-making vis-a-vis the Federal dollar near 
the consumer. Furth'fer accountability and initiative could be encouraged. 
hy requiring the Federal dollars to come into the state and local systems 
on some form of a matching basis. 

■ ft , . • • 

Distribution . In earlier sections of this chapter, in reference to 

t^e in-home audience, PBS was determined to be and, at least in the near ^ 
term, to remain the most likely distribution system for national purposive 
children's programming that would involve Federal fundings The public sta- 
tions, thdt comprise PBS are also'by far the predominant distribution system 
for in-school programming. AIT netther utilizes^^he national interconnec- 
tion nor contacts individual stations/to make broadcasting arrangements. 
AIT supplies programis to state,^ or local' agencies in whatever format they 
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specify — 16 mm film, s cassette, broadcast quality videotape — and the state 
agencies arrange their own distribution. For the most part, agencies con- 
tract with their local public stations for in-school broadcasts, and the 
school fees are generally considered an important part of local station 
revenues (see Witherspoon, 1975, commissione^J paper, pp. 10-12). Depend- 
ence on broadcast television is not total, however j^or ex^ple, Texas uses 
the 16 mm film format extensively; New York ancj J'lorida are making increas- 
ing use of cassettes. 

The status of receptitjn equipment in schools was estimated from scanty 
data in Chapter Two. It is clear that more receivers are needed. The 
larger investment for transmitting equipment, however, has in large part 
already been made. .Cohen feels that the vast majority of learners could 
rec^ve a public broadcasting, closed-circuit, or ITgS signal right now % 
and that a third of the schools use an ITV transmission at least once a ^ ^ 
week. Much of this transmission equipment was set ^p with Federal asslst- 
ance, and with the explicit expectation that part of its use would be for 
ITV. At this point, ther^ is a chicken-egg relationship between quality 
in-school programming and completioift of the receptlbn equipment inventory. 
Reasoning from the precedent of RCA*s push Into color programming, followed 

u 

by sharply increased sales of color receivers, oife would conclude that the 
first priority now is quality programming, which would be followed by 
teacher demand for the programming, which would in turn be followed by ac- 
quiring the needed reception equipment. Cohen gites experiences of teachers 
bringing their personal television, sets into school When there is pragram- 
ming available that the teachers really want to Cise.^ 

Evaluation^ A few comments that are supplementary 'to the earlier an4^ 



more general section on evaluation are in order for in-school programming. 
ITV has the poterftlal not only for effecting desired learning In students; 
It can also be a force In Increasing the competencies of the cXassroom 
teacher. , Institutional changes frequently come about more slowly, and may 
not be picked up In short-term evaluation efforts (and few evaluation ef- 
forts extend much beyond the duration Of the program or series Itself). ^ As 
In the general^^i'ae. It can be a mistake to conclude that because a change 

has not registered on"" the meter ^ no change has taken place.* 

*» . . 

Unlike textbooks that are typically chosen by committee and then used 
until worn out, teachers typically have greater autonomy on whether or not 
they will use In'-school programming. AIT uses an annual^ "ratification poll' 
wherein teachers vote on how thfey liked the particular series used, and' 
whether t Key wish^^to contUnue its ifse. Cohen states, "You c^i^''^ quibble 
with the teacher's general conclusion that 'I'd rather have 15 minutes in 

ti 

second gr^de health coming^^in via telievlsion than have the^^chool nurse, or^ 
the llt-tle textbooks that we might have available for free reading," or me, 
lecturing them on how to use the toothbrush'" (Cohen, ,1974, interview). 

^ ^ ' - ^ ■ 

With current limitations' withia^he evaluation "arts and sciences," 
it would be unwise t!o close' one's eyes to **all effects other than those that 
can be mea^red in a vigorous design. While 'the" pursuit of more precise 
and ^exhaustive measurements should pfoceed full f o^ce^ the readily perceiv- 
able reactions from the marketplace must also be consl|9ered a form of eval- 
uation data. For t he ^ in-home audience, this is ratings within desired clemo- 
graphic categories.- For the in-school audience, this Is contained in.^uch 
statistics as njmnber of utilizing schools y' ^teachers, and pupila; and number 
of state agencies that ^ote with their dollars" that a series is perform- 
, Ing a useful service to education. ^ . 



Concluding Comment 

Events that relate significantly fco the Federal role ln*funding chil- 
dren's television programming have not .stood still dtirlng the course of 
this policy investigation, and it ^has been difficult to cast an analyticy 
net over such a diverse and dynamic array of Issues. It is conceivable that 
a policy review of the scope undertaken here could continue for a long-time 
just on the basis df evolving events, and just directed "to the limited issue 
of Federal funding. ^ 

.... 

Considering the limitations on the analyses we were able to cover, and 
the far greater number of issues we were unable to addre^^at all, the con- 
tributions of this report may indeed be modest relative to the enormity of 
the task and the .significance of the general' area of children's television. 
We hope tha^t it will be of some utility* to USOE and others, however, in forg- 
ing future policy and in serving as a* stepping stone to more comprehensive 
policy studies. 
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- Children's Television i In<^. , Oakland, Calif orriia^ 

^ Nancy Dennis, * Program Officer, Public Edqcation, /i^ord Foundation, New' York, 
New York ' - , - / ' 

John Dimling, Jr. , 'Vice Presidei^t^^nd Director /of Research, National 
Asspciation of Broadcast'^s, Washington, ,1).^ C. 

Allen Ducovney, Dii^ec tor, /Children's Progxammitjg^ CBS, Inc., New^York, New 



York 



Joan E, Duval, Dir^dT, Wotnen's Program Sta^f; U. S, Office of Education, " 
Washington, JT. C. . f • 

/. ■ ■ -V' , ■ ■ ■ 

Thomas Fagan^Chief, Special Projetts Branch', Equal Educational Opportunities, 
s U. S. office 'of Education, Wa$hi/ngEon, D. C. O * 

/ . ' ' //'■"* 

Barbara^enhagen, Program Cobrdinat^t, 'Cqrpor^ion fbr Public Broadcasting, 
Washington, D. C. • ' 

Clarehce Fogfelstrom, Education Program Officer,. Division of Technolog}6^nd 
Environmental EcKlcation, U. /s. Of f ice of Education, Washington,* D. C. 

Bob Fox, Assaciate Exetutive Director, Agency^for Inat^ructibnal Television, 
• Blooming l;on. Indiana 

Nick Fryman, Music Corjduttor/^irector , CARRASCOLENDAS , KLRN, Austin, Texas 

Robert L. Garrison, Producei/, BIG BLUE MARBLE,^ Alphaventure, New York, New ^rk 

Frank Gihan, Research,. BIG/ BLUE MARBLE, Alphaventure, New Yotk,.New York 

Herman Goldberg, Associate Commissioner for Equal Educational Opportunities 

. Programs, U. S. bfface of I^^iucation, Washington, D. C. , ' ♦ 

■ * . • * / * 

Raot^l Gonzalez, Script/Editor/Lyricist and Composer CARRASCOLENDAS, KLRN,. 
Austin, Texas / ' ^ ♦ * 



^ Hatt^rd Gunn, Jr., President, Public Broadcasting Ser5?^ice, 'Washington, D*.,^ 



Maureen Hatmony, Director of Publlcation,HActlon for "Xhildren's Television, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts . * * \ * • 

Georj;e Heinemann, Vice President^ Children's ^Programs ,>^National Broadpasting 
Company, New York, New York * ^ . 

Lewis M. Helm, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs,. Department of Health, 
Education," and Welfare, Washington, D^ C. ' . ' . 

Harvey iHerbst,* Vice President and Station Manager,, KLM^ Austin, Texas ' ^ 

Elam flertzler. Special Assistant* to the Commissioner, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington^ D. C'. " x 

" V ' ^ \ 

Vivian Horner,' Director for Research, THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, Children's ; 
Television Workshop, New York, New York, . 

t - • .... t» . 

Harold Howe, Vice President Education and Research, Ford Foundation, Iljew 

York, New York " V ' \ ' ' ^ ' ' 

Oscar Katz, Vice President, Programming, CBS, Inc., New York, New ?ork 

Thomaa Kennedy, Vice President Finance atid Administr^atiprj and Treasurer, 
Children's Television Workshop, New York, New Ypfk- 

Jose*ph Klappei;, Director of Social Re^eards CBS, Inc., New York, New York 

Janet Kroll, Public Relations for, BIG BLUE MARBLE, Bur son-Mars teller. New 
•York, Newjfork.o - ^ ^ ^ - 

Efonald Jordan, Office of Public Affairs, U. S. Office of Education, Washingto 
p. C. 4fe " : - 

Mitchell .Lazarus ,^ Director, Ndn-Btoadcast Media, Education Development Center 
Newt6n)j' Mas^s^chusetts * 

Agapito Leal, Aic tor, ' CARRASCOLENDAS|*KLRN, Austin, Texas ' 

Bernard Lechowlck, Director , frARRASCdl^ENDAS, ICLRfJ; Austin, Texaa 

Gerald Lesser, Director, Center for Research -in •ChildTea' s Television, 

Harvard Univlsrsity, Cambridge, Massachusetts * 

\^ • - '^ - . 

Jack Lyle, director , Commla^lcation Research, CorpioraticJn far Public ^ » ' 

Broadcasting, Washington, D. C. - 

* " « ■ 

halmers A. Marquis, Vice President, Public Broadcasting'' Sefvice, Washington, 
D. c. . ^ • ' ; 

Ronald Milavsky, Director , Social. Research, National Bro^castihg Company^ 
New York, New York ' ■ ' ' ^ ^ * 

/ . ' ' ^ 

Jim Miller, Senior Agency Revising Officer, Office of the Assistant 
• Secretary for Public Affairs, Department of Health, Ediicatioti, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. ,/ • 



Andrew R. Molnar, Program Manager, National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D. C. . 

' Michael Neben, Education Pro-am Officer, Division of .Technology and 
^ . Environmental Education, U, S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Mac Norwood, Chief, J)ivistoii of Media Servlfe^, Films, Telecotomunication, 
U. S. Off iqfe of ^Education, Washington, D. / - ♦ 

Clare 0' "Br ien,* Educational Consultant, BIG BLUE MARBLE, Alphaventure, New 

Sork, ' Nev;^ J^ark * . 

. ' ' v» » 

Edward -Palmer, Vice President for Research, Childr^n»s Television Workshop, 

New York, _New__Yark ^ ^ 

Alan 'Pear ce,^ Communications Ecbnomist, Federal Commun^.cations Commission, 
Washington, D. C. • 5> 

Ron Pedone, Statistician, Na^tional Center for Educational-Statistics, U, S. 
Office of Education, Washin|;ton, D. C. 

_ ' . • * ' 

Berton Peko^sky, Social Research, National Broadcasting Company, llew York 
New* York <^ ^ \ 

Dayid Perl, Chief, Behavioral Sciences Research, National Institute of 

Mental Health, Rockville, Maryland ( 
^ / . 
Lee Polk, Director, Children *s Programs East Coast, American Broadcasting 

Company, N6w York,*^New York * 

Harr^ Porter, Actor, CARRASCOLENDA'S , KLRN, Austin, Texas 

Donald Quayle, Senior Vice President, Broadcasting^ ^Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, Washington, *D. C. ^ - 

' Richard R. Rector, Director of Production Planning and Station Liaison, 
Bilingual Children's Television, Inc., Oakland, California 

'Robert M* Reed, Director, Public Telej^lsion' Library, Washington, D. C. 

Luis Rivird*, Associat^e Director of )lesearch and Educational Planning, 
Bi lingual C hildren's Television, Inc ., Oakland , California ^ 

- ' : ' ' V. ' , . • - 

Saul Rockmari, Reseaj;ch^ Associate, Agency for Instructional Television, 
Bloqnington, Indiana ^ 

* : ) 

.Justine Rodriguez, Special Assistant to the Secretary for Externalf Affairs, 
Office of the Secretary, .Department of Health, Educatioi^, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. ' ' ' ^ 

Christopher Sarson, Creatoi^ and former Executive Producer, ZOOM, WGBH, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Bob Selby, Production Manager, CARRASCOLENDAS, KLRN, Austin, Texas JT 
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Art Sheekey, Planning Cbordinator, Bureau pf School Systems > U. S, Office » 
of Education, Washington, D* C. 

Rhea S ikes. Educative Services Coordinator, Public Broadcasting 'Service,, 
Washington, D. : ^ 

■* ■ . ^ ' . ^ , *■ ■ • ' 

Norman M. Sinel, Vice. President . and General Counsel, PubHc Broadcasting 
' . ' Service, Washington,'' D, C,^ » 

Alan Sloan, Alan Sloan', Inc., Los Angeles, Calif orniar 

'Skee , Smith, Information Spe^cialist, 'information Service, Division of Public 
Affairs, |K S. Office of 'Education, Wa^ingtdn, D. C, 

Harst Stip^p,' Social Research, National Broadcasting Company, New York, New 
York ^ ' ' 

Stuart Sucherman, Program Officer, Public Broadcasting, Ford Foundation; 
New" York, New Yor^ 

Ja&k Surrick, Special* Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for'Public Affairs 
Department c)f Health, Edtication, and Welfare, Washington, D. C, 

Jeanna Tulley, fecial Assistant for Civil Rights, Office of Civil' ^Rights, - 
U, S. Office of Education, Washington, D, C. \' > o * 

Jose/ Villarreal, Television Procfucer, CARRASCOLENDAS , KLRN, Austin, Texas 

Sherry Kafka: Wagner, Script Writer and Ghildren*s Talent Coordinator, 
CARRASCOLENDAS, KLRN, Austin, Texas ' ' , , 

Larry Walcoff , Direcfoi; Special Projects, Agency for Instructional Television 
Bloomingtpn, Indiana * ^ 

Michael J. Wargo, ESA^ Evaluatlion Program Officer, U/ S, Office of E(^ucati6n, 
Washington, D. C. ' ^ ^ 

^' \ ' ^ \ 

Ron Wea^/er, Director of Operations, Children*s Television Workshop, New York, 
New Y<^k 

Pepper Weiss, ITV Liaison, Public Broadcasting Service, Washington; Di C, 

Bink Williams, Post-Productio|i^ Edit^ing Director/Color Consultant, 
CARRASCOLENDAS, KLRN," Austin, Texas 



Glossary of Abbreyldtlons and Acronym^! 
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ABC - American Broadcasting Cpinp,any 
A(^ - Advisory Council oif llational Organizations 
act" - Action, for Childretitls Television 

■ .'■ V . ^, f*' 

^ AIT - Agenqy for Instructional Television 

^ ARB - An^rican Research Bureau ' 

• / \ ■ ^ . 

BAR - Broadcast Advertising Reports' 

, ■ ■) ' ■ • ■ ' 

BC/TV - Bilingual' Children '^8 Television, Inc» , . Oaklaiid, California 

EEKO - Bureau. of Equal Educational Opportunity < 

BEH - Bureau for\the Education of the Handicapped \ • 

BESE - Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Ecfucation . . 

BLET - Bureau of Libi:aries and Educational Technplogy' . ; 

BUSD - Berkeley Unified Sc-hbol Districft ^ ' ^ • " ' 

• * " * * '< ' ' . * # ' ' , * 

,CBS - Columbia Broadcasting System ' »^ 

. ' ■ ■ ' . . 

CCSSO - CourfcilVoL, Chief State SchodX Officers 

- . • 

CPB - Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

CSSO - Chief State School Officer " . . / * - 

CTW - Children's Television l^rKshop' *\ — ^ : 

DESR* - Division of Elementary and Secondary ^Research , 



DHEW - Department of Health; Education, . and Welfare 
EDC - Education Development Center 



n' 



EEOC - E^al Employment Opportunity Commission 

. • V - ' ^ • . . : . ; 

m , ,^ , • ' i * t 

ESAA - Emergency School Aid Act « • ^ ' ^ 

■' * • ■ \ ■ ^ . \ ' " 

*ESAQ1E - Emergency School Aid and Quality Education Act- 

ESE^ - Elementary and --Secaiidary Education Act 



ETV - Ed^ca€ionai'Televisib;i, sW a^^o 1>TV ' , 

JCC - Federal Communications Commission * ^ 
FTC - Federal Trade Commission ' . 

FY - Fiscal Xeai^. , 
GAO -^Government .Accounting/ Of f ice 

GPNITL -/ Great Plains National .instructional Televi-sion Library , 
!HEW - Department of Health, ^ Education, and Welfare ^ ' 




ITFS - Instructional Television Fixed Service ) y 

y , • - ■ ' * 

IT & T ^ International Telephone & TeiegrapV 

• ^ V ' » I 

LEA— «Local Education Agency \, \ 

LEAA - Law Enforcement Assistance Agency \ ^ \ 

w * ■ . ■ • ■. <. 

NAB - National Association 'of Broadcasters ' - ^ „ . 

NAEB - National Association of Educational Brdadcast^rs 

■ •■ ■ 

NBG - National^ Broadest ing Company 

NCERD - National Center for Educational Research and Development 
NCES - National .Center for Educational Statistics' ' ' 

. . ■ : ^ 

NCET - National Center for Educational Technology. 



NDEA - National Defense Etfiication Act 
NEA - National Endowment- for the Arts 
NEH - National Endowment for the Humanities 
"net - National Educational 'Television 
NFAH - National Foundation for the Arts and Humanities^ v 
.NIAAA National Institutje for Alcohplism l^qd AlcohQl Abuse^V 
NICHHD .r National Institute of Child Health ^arid Human iDevelopment 
NIE - National Institute of Education * * 
NIH - National Institute of Health • 
NIMH - National Institute of Mental Health 



NIT - National InstriictionalCrelevision Center ^ ^ 
NVETA - Northern Virginia Educatl!onai Television Associatioii 
4NSF - National Science Foundation 

OASPA - Office of 'the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 

OCD r Office of Child Development - " ^ . 

OE - United States, Office of Education 

OEEO - Offide of Equal Educational Opportunity 

OEO - Office of Economic Opportunity 

0MB - Office of Management and Budget 

OMPE - Office of -Manage^etit, Planning, and Evaluation 

OP^K - Offic^ of Planning, .Budgeting and Evaluation- 

OTP - Office of felecommutiication^ Policy 

PBS - Public BroadQasting Service . • ' ^ 

i . * • ' 

PTL - Public Television Library 

PTV - Public Television ^h^y-^_ - . o ' 

R&D- Research And Development ' n 

RFP - Request for Proposal . \ 

• ■ ■ 

SEA - State Education Agency / , " . ^ 

SPC - ^Station Program Coo)[^erative * 
TEC - THE ELECTRIC COMPANY ./ ' 

UEF - Ultra High Frequency^ ' ' ^' \ ' " 

USOE - United 'States Office of Education • < 



VHF - Very High Frequency 
VTR --Videotape Rfecording 




